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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT. 



The Directors of Ihe New- York Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb, respectfully submit to the Legisla- 
ture their Twenty-fifth Annual Report, for the year eighteen 
hundred and forty-three. 

The total receipts of the Institution during the year, including 
the balance on hand at the close of the year one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-two, have amounted to thirty-one 
thousand five hundred and eight dollars and seventy-nine cents, 
and the disbursements during the same period, to twenty-five 
thousand three hundred and thirty -four dollars and forty-nine 
cents, leaving on the tl}irty-first day of December, eighteen 
hundred and forty-three, a balance in the hands of the Treasu- 
rer of six thousand one hundred and seventy-four dollars and 
thirty cents. This balance was received on the last few days 
of the year, previous to the receipt of which the treasury was 
overdrawn, and is the sole reliance of the Institution to meet 
its expenses for the first quarter of the coming year. A copy 
of the Treasurer's account, exhibiting the various items of 
receipt and expenditure, is herewith submitted. 

The list of pupils returned to the last Legislature, embraced 
one hundred and fifty-four names. Of these, ticenty-seven 
have since left. During the year just closed, thirty-seven new 
pupils have been admitted, and nine former pupils readmitted. 
The number embraced in the present catalogue of the Institu-. 
tion herewith returned, is one hundred and seventy-three, 

1 
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The list of State pupils, in which there were several vacan- 
cies at the date of the last Annual Report, is now full, and the 
Directors have also admitted, at the expense of the Institution, 
several promising children, who hcive been selected by the 
Superintendent of Common Schools, in anticipation of vacan- 
cies during the coming year. It is highly ^[ratifying to the 
Board, that the funds of the Institution have been sufficient 
to enable them to receive, so far, all suitable applicants from our 
State, beyond the number provided for by the Legislature, by 
counties, and by individuals. 

The inmates of the Institution have, with few exceptions, 
enjoyed good health during the past year. There have been 
few cases of illness, and, with the exception of a girl who died 
at home some months after leaving the Institution, none that 
terminated fatally. In a community containing so large a 
proportion of children, no care on the part of their superinten- 
dents, consistent with the liberty necessary to strengthen the 
constitution for the necessary exposures of after life, can. 
always prevent the consequences of that heedlessness incident 
to youthful inexperience. The state of health for the past 
year, added to the results of several of the previous years, 
confirms the Board in the opinion heretofore expressed, that the 
location of the Institution, its domestic arrangements, and 
especially, the regular alternations of study, labor and recrea- 
tion, are favorable to health, and, under Providence, ailbrd as 
good advantages for the preservation of that inestimable bless- 
ing, as our pupils would probably enjoy in any other situation. 

The mechanical employments offered to the choice of the 
pupils, or their friends, have continued the same that were 
specified in former Reports, namely, for the males, gardening, 
shoe-making, tailoring, cabinet-making, and book-binding ; for 
the females, tailoring, dress-making, and folding and stitching 
books. Those girls who do not desire to learn either of the 
above trades, are taught plain sewing, and all are practised 
in the lighter household duties of their sex. 
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The views of the Board respecting the great importance of 
the mechanical department in an Institution for the deaf and 
dumb, have been repeatedly expressed in former Reports ; and 
they are gratified to perceive unequivocal indications that this 
feature in their system of education is approved by public 
sentiment. 

It is a rule universally known and acted on, that the labor 
of very young apprentices will hardly pay the expense of 
superintendence and materials. Our pupils usually leave us 
just when they have acquired skill enough to make their labor 
profitable. Hence no expectations were ever entertained of 
deriving from the shops an income beyond their necessary 
expenses. They have been, and will be maintained at some 
addition to the annual expenditure of the Institution, should 
such be found necessary, for the same reason that a parent will 
incur some expense to give his children a suitable trade, because 
the mechanical skill and the habits of industry and regularity 
acquired in them, are deemed, in the great majority of cases, 
indispensable parts of the education of the deaf and dumb. 

In May last, Mr. A. L. Chapin left the Institution, and at the 
close of the term in July, Mr. J. H. Pettingell, also resigned. 
Both of these gentlemen liave entered on the active duties of 
the Christian Ministry, toward which they had been looking 
for some time previous. The Board regretted to lose two 
intelligent and faithful instructors, who had won their confi- 
dence by several years of zealous and faithful service, but yielded 
to the higher call which summoned them to a more enlarged 
field of usefulness. 

To supply the vacancies thus left in the number of Profes- 
sors, the Board have elected Mr. Samuel Porter, and Mr. 
Thomas Gallaudet, both liberally educated men. 

The progress of the pupils in the acquisition of written 
language, and in the various branches usually considered to 
form part of a good English education, continues highly gratify- 
ing and satisfactory to their friends and to the Board. At the 
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close of the academical year in July, a Special Committee of 
the Board made a thorouj;h examination of the several classes, 
and of the general condition of the Institution. Their Report, 
with specimens of compositions by members of the various 
classes, is hereunto annexed, and will render unnecessary any 
extended notice in this place, of the various matters treated of 
by them. 

The Board would, however, express their entire concurrence 
with the favorable judgment of the Committee, and in particu- 
lar, their gratification at an incident related towards the close of 
the report in question, which, illustrating in a most touching 
manner, the feeling of confidence and kindness between teacher 
and pupil, demonstrate that the government of the Institution, 
while it is eflScient, is at the same time mild and paternal. 

Among the receipts of the year, is a liberal donation of one 
thousand dollars from two unknown individuals, through Mr. 
James Lenox. This gift has, by a resolution of the Board, in 
accordance with the wishes of the donors, been set apart for the 
purchase of books, maps and charts, to be placed in a distinct 
Library,-^thus perpetuating both the remembrance and the 
benefits of the donation. 

For the general condition of the domestic department, the 
Board refer to the above mentioned report of the Special Com- 
mittee. There has, however, been one change of some impor- 
tance since the date of that report. For many years, the mode 
of warming the numerous apartments of the Institution, has 
been by stoves supplied with anthracite coal. The keeping up 
so many fires is not only troublesome and expensive, but tends 
to vitiate the air of the rooms, by the consumption of oxygen, 
and production of noxious gasses. The plan of warming the 
whole building with heated air, is now in course of trial. For 
this purpose, at the commencement of the present season, three 
furnaces were erected, and pure air of a proper temperature is 
conveyed by pipes and flues to every part of the building. The 
weather experienced so far, has not been severe enough to 
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warrant the expression of a decided opinion as to the success of 
the experiment, but if it fully succeeds, the advantages cannot 
but be great, in point of health, economy, and security against 
fire. Perhaps for the more equal distribution of warmth to so 
many apartments, some alterations may be found necessary in 
the apparatus, which can be accurately adapted to a building of 
such size, only by actual trial. 

In May last was completed the first quarter of a century since, 
after a year's existence on paper, the Institution was actually 
opened with a class of four pupils. The history of its origin, 
of its early trials and embarrassments, and of the slow steps by 
which it rose to its present height of prosperity and usefulness, 
is not devoid of interest and instruction, and the present seems 
to the Board an appropriate opportunity to give a sketch of its 
past history, embodying in one view, for future reference, the 
most material facts recorded in the twenty-four pi-evious reports, 
together with any other particulars of interest which can now 
be ascertained. 

The laborious research which has been found necessary in 
preparing this sketch, may preserve the memory of important 
circumstances which might otherwise in a few years be lost. 
Our first reports are iil the hands of very few, ,and most of the 
early friends and benefactors of the Institution have gone to 
their reward. The venerable President is the only member of 
the present Board, who was a member at the dale of our first 
Annual Report. A few years more and there may not remain 
a living depositary of the facts connected with the early history 
of tiic Institution, and the few pamphlets in which a portion of 
these facts are preserved, may be lost by the silent ravages of 
time. 

Strange as it may seem, that a thing so simple in theory, so 

consonant with the laws of the human mind, should have 

escaped the sharp-sighted philosophers of twenty centuries ; we 

need not now say that the art of instructing the deaf and dumb 

is a very modern discovery, unknown, and even undreamed 

1* 
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of in the proudest days of ancient learning. The honor of its 
origin belongs to the Augustan age of Spain, — to a cotemporary 
of Cervantes and Lope de Vega. During the following century, 
here and there a man of science and benevolence in England, 
Holland, and some other countries of Europe, has left us a brief 
record of his successful labors in behalf of a few individuals, 
but for a long time only the children of the wealthy and great 
were deemed worthy of such laborious instruction. Nearly two 
centuries elapsed ere the benevolent De Pfepee, whose sympa- 
thies, by an apparently slight incident, had been awakened in 
behalf of the deaf and dumb, founded an Institution which 
should dispense, so far as the means under Providence entrusted 
to him would permit, the priceless blessings of education, like 
the vital warmth and refreshing rain of Heaven, to all of this 
unfortunate class, whether of high or low estate. 

Inspired by his example, many whose names will live with his 
on the fairest pages of history, in the bright catalogue of those 
who have toiled, not to enslave and destroy, but to bless and 
improve ^their kind, have followed in the same path. The 
cause of the deaf and dumb has been, and still is, gradually, 
but surely, gaining ground ; and in the various series of events, 
which, from trivial incidents awakening the sympathies of some 
active and benevolent mind, have led to the formation of our 
own and other Institutions, we cannot but trace the finger of 
Providence. While genius and enthusiasm, learning and 
perseverance have been devoted to the improvement of tlie art, 
means have been provided for the support of Institutions, at 
first by private benevolence, and when this has been found 
insuflScicnt, many governments, both of Europe and America, 
have acknowledged the just claims of the deaf and dumb, by 
appropriations which, in a few, but as yet only in a few coun- 
tries, are already adequate to the education of all. Much yet 
remains to be done ; but in view of what has been done within 
the last fifty years, during which the number of Institutions has 
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increased from three or four to about one hundred and fifty, we 
find abundant cause for devout thankfulness with respect to 
the past, and encouragement for the future. 

With a vast wilderness to subdue, with political institutions 
to build up, with a sparse population in constant motion, and 
with full employment for the energies of every individual, our 
own country was naturally later in acknowledging the claims 
of the deaf and dumb, than several of the countries of Eu- 
rope, where institutions cast in the iron mould of ages, and 
property hopelessly entailed in particular families, left to thou- 
sands of active minds but the resource of prying into every 
corner of scientific research, and imposed on thousands of eon- 
sciences burthened with wealth in dangerous excess, the duty 
of seeking out proper objects of benevolence. But if we started 
comparatively late, we have not loitered on the course. More 
than half the States of the Union, including all the Northern 
and Middle States, except one, have already made provision for 
the education of their deaf and dumb population, and six well 
conducted Institutions are now in successful operation, three of 
them among the largest in the world. 

Our own State in particular, can justly claim that, in propor- 
tion to her population, she is not behind any other government 
on earth in the Uberality of her appropriations for the education 
of the deaf and dumb, and that the Institution which has 
grown up under her fostering care is, next to that of London, 
in point of numbers, probably the most important in the world. 

The first deaf-mute of American birth who is known to 
have enjoyed the benefits of a regular education, was the son of 
a gentleman of this city, by the name of Green. This lad 
having been about the year 1780, placed in the celebrated 
articulating school of Braidwood, near Edinburgh, Mr. Green 
visited the school in the following year, and with the enthusiasm 
of parental fondness, wrote back a flattering account of his 
son's progress, with exaggerated anticipations of bis future 
acquirements. This letter was preserved in the Medical Be- 
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pository, and had, long afterwards, an influence on the formation 
of the New- York Institution. 

The attempt, about the year 1811, of a relative of Braid- 
wood, at the invitation of the father of three deaf aiid dumb 
children, to found a school in Virginia, having had no impor- 
tant consequences that arc known, does not require any particu- 
lar notice. 

A few years prior to the date of our Institution, a young man 
who had been a teacher of articulation in Scotland, and was 
connected with a respectable family there, opened in this city a 
small private school, in which he taught articulation to a few deaf- 
mutes, after the method of Braidwood. This novel undertaking 
attracted the attention of Dr. Samuel Akerly, and some other 
men of benevolence and scientific research, who attended his les- 
sons, and were pleased with the prospect of success in an attempt 
so interesting as that of teaching the deaf and dumb not only to 
read and write, but to speak ; but before any decisive results 
were obtained, his little school was dispersed, as, in consequence 
of some improper conduct, he was compelled to leave the city. 

In the mean time events were in train at Hartford, which led 
to far more important consequences. The Rev. T. H. Gal- 
LAUDET, who has been justly styled the apostle of the deaf and 
dumb in America, had, like De l'fip6e, his symj)athies acciden- 
tadly interested by the case of the deaf and dumb daughter of 
one of his friends. In 1815 he visited Europe, with the view 
of bringing back to this country the most approved method of 
instniclion. Haviii'j been denied admission into the articulalinff 
schools of Great Britain, whose teachers made a secret and a 
monopoly of their art, he proceeded to Paris, and spent several 
months in the Institution then under the care of tlie celebrated 
Sicard. On his return in 1816, he broui^ht with iiim Mr. Lau- 
rent Clerc, one of the most distinguished pupils of that great 
master. From this time, the cause of the deaf and dumb in this 
country has taken firm hold on the public sympathy, and has 
moved onward with a steady and uninterrupted progress. 
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The report of Clerc's expedition to this countiy, awakened 
the emulation of Mr. F. Gard, the most distinguished pupil of 
the Institution at Bordeaux, founded originally by Sicard, but 
long directed by the hardly less able and successful Abbe St. 
Semin. Mr. Gard having, it seems, learned the English lan- 
guage, addressed a circular letter to the philanthropists of the 
United States, offering his services as a teacher. This letter 
was, in the latter part, of the year 1816, placed .in the hands of 
the late Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, a man of whom our City and 
State were justly proud, and who, eminently distinguished for 
learning and science, was not less honorably distinguished for 
philanthropy. Dr. Mitchell communicated the letter to his 
friends among whom were the late Rev. John Stanford, who, as 
Chaplain to the Alms-house, had already had his sympathies 
enlisted in behalf of the deaf and dumb inmates of that estab- 
lishment ; and Dr. Akerly before mentioned, to whose exertions, 
more than to those of any other individual, our City and State 
owe two of their noblest charities, the Institutions for the Deaf 
and Dumb and for the Blind. These gentlemen called a select 
meeting of their friends, to consider the proposal presented in 
Mr. Gard's letter. We think it a duty to preserve the names 
of those who attended this first meeting, from which the 
origin of our Institution is dated. Besides the three already 
mentioned, we find on record the names of Jonas Mapes, Elisha 
W. King, John B. Scott, Sylvanus Miller, R. Wheaton, James 
Palmer, Nicholas Roome, and the Rev. Alexander McLeod. 

At this meeting a free interchange of views took place con- 
cerning the possibility of instructing the deaf and dumb, which 
at that time was a thing scarcely heard of in this country. 
The evidence produced of the success of European teachers 
having satisfied the gentlemen assembled, that by the persever- 
ing use of proper methods, the deaf and dumb might be not 
only taught to read and write, but often raised to a high degree 
of intellectual cultivation, a more publie meeting was held at 
Tammany Hall, at which, the possibility of instructing themi 
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being conceded, it was objected that their numbers were too 
inconsiderable to demand any extensive public effort in their 
behalf, and that a sufficient number could hardly he collected 
in one place to form a school that would be worth the time of I 
a competent teacher to attend. This idea appears very natural, 
when we reflect that deafness is little obvious at first sight, that 
the friends and relations of deaf and dumb persons would be 
by no means inclined to obtrude, upon the notice of strangers or 
casual acquaintances, these unfortunates whom, at that time, 
they too often regarded as a disgrace and a burden, and hence 
that many persons in the course of a life-time, might scarcely 
remember meeting a single deaf-mute. 

To decide this question, committees were appointed to ascer- 
tain the names and residences of the deaf-mutes then residing 
in the several Wards of the City ; and to allow time for this en- 
quiry, the meeting adjourned to some time in January, 1817. At 
the adjourned meeting, the Committees from seven of the ten 
Wards into which the City was then divided, (the Conmiittees 
from the three remaining Wards failing to act,) reported the 
names and residences of sixty-six deaf-mutes in those seven 
Wards alone, the greater part of whom were considered to be 
of an age to profit by instruction. At that time the population 
of, the whole City did not exceed 120,000. This result was 
both unexpected and stiirtling. More than sixty deaf-mutes in 
the heart of our own City, shut out for no fault of their own, 
and even for no want of intellectual capacity, from the political, 
social, and even religious privileges of their fellows, was a Sf)ecta- 
cle not to be contemplated without emotion ; and those who felt 
that by bestowing a little of their surplus time and money, in the 
cause of these their unhappy fellow-citizens, the once ignorant 
and degraded deaf-mute might be transformed into an intelligent 
being, happy in his own family, and useful to society, engaged 
with redoubled zeal in the work already begun. 

During the same winter of 1817, several other public meet- 
ings were held with the view to organize a society. A new 
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ground of opposition was, however, started by some of those 
who attended the public meetings, which caused the object to 
be for a time deferred. It was stated that an Institution for the 
education for the deaf and dumb to which several citizens of 
New- York had liberally contributed, was just about to be open- 
ed at Hartford, only one hundred and twenty miles from New- 
York, under the care of a gentleman of talents and high char- 
acter, assisted by a most able and experienced teacher, who had 
spent fifteen years in the school, and under the eye of the ven- 
erated Sicard, of whose success, he was himself, perhaps, the 
most illustrious example. It was urged, and not without rea- 
son, that a school in New- York, unprovided with teachers of 
experience, must suffer in the public estimation, by comparison 
with a neighboring Institution started with such great advanta- 
ges. Some proposed to send the deaf and dumb of New- York 
to Hartford for instruction. Others, that the formation of an 
Institution in New- York, should be deferred until teachers of 
character and experience could be procured from Hartford, or 
from Europe. 

Those, however, who had taken the warmest interest in the 
subject, felt that with delay, the interest already awakened in 
the public mind would decline, and that moreover, many of 
those waiting ibr instruction, would pass the limit at which in- 
struction would become very difficult, if not hopeless. They 
saw that few of the deaf and dumb in New- York could ever be 
sent to Hartford at the then price of two hundred dollars per 
annum, or even at much less ; and they judged that teachers 
might be more easily procured after a society had been formedy 
and an earnest given of the disposition to support a school. 

With these views, they organized a list of OflBcers and Di- 
rectors, at the head of which was the honored name of the late 
De Witt Clinton, and applied to the Legislature for an act of 
incorporation. The high character of the applicants, and the un- 
exceptionable, though novel nature of the application, ensured a 
ready and favorable hearing ; and on the 15th of April, 1817, the 
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" New- York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb" acquired a legal existence, with the usual corporate 
privileges. By an interesting coincidence, this was the sanoe 
day on which the Asylum at Hartford was opened for the re- 
ception of pupils. 

This first act of the Legislature merely gave the Institution a 
name, and certain legal facilities for the transaction of its busi- 
ness, when it should have business to transact. No grant of 
money was then made, nor indeed had any been made, for the 
education of the deaf and dumb, by any State in the Union. 
The first funds which the Institution received on behalf of the 
deaf and dumb, were the donations of individuals. The records 
show the actual receipt of only two hundred and fifty dollars for 
the year between the first meeting of the Board of Directors, and 
the opening of the school. After the latter event, however, 
much more considerable donations were received. 

On the 22d of May, 1817, the Board of Directors met for the 
first time under the act of incorporation. For several months 
from this time, we find but one measure on record, the appoint- 
ment of a committee to write to Europe for a teacher. 

The course adopted by this committee shows, in a striking 
manner, what was then the prevalent feeling among the found- 
ers of our Institution. Mr. Gallaudet and his associates at 
Hartford, following the example of Sicard, had excluded from 
their plan the teaching of articulation, as requiring an expendi- 
ture of time and labor out of all proportion with the small degree 
of success usually attainable. Still it was admitted that teach- 
ers of articulation in Great Britain and Germany had been, in 
some instances, eminently successful ; and persons at a distance, 
who had only heard of the occasional instances of remarkable 
success, and knew not of the far greater number of instances, 
either of complete fail ure, or of success so partial as to be of 1 ittle 
practical value, very naturally formed the idea that, by skilful 
and persevering instruction in articulation and reading on the 
lips, almost every deaf-mute might be restored to society on 
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nearly equal terms with regard to colloquial intercourse. This 
idea we now know, by costly experience, as well as by the tes- 
timony of many European teachers, to be entirely erroneous : 
but we can easily conceive that those with whom it prevailed, 
would be unwilling to abandon the experiment of teaching ar- 
ticulation, as long as there remained a hope of any valuable re- 
sult. It is possible, also, that a desire to do more than had been 
attempted at Hartford, had its influence in the present case. 

Instead, therefore, of writing to Mr. Gard, whose services 
would no doubt have been ve'ry valuable, and might have been 
obtained on reasonable terms, but who could not teach that ac- 
complishment they deemed so essential, the committee wrote to 
England for a teacher of articulation. The answer was not 
received until the summer of 1818 ; and the terms demanded 
were so exorbitant, that the Directors could not comply with 
them. 

The next measure we find on record was of a character well 
adapted to awaken public interest in the objects of the Institu- 
tion. On the occasion of an address delivered in March, 1818, 
in behalf of the Institution, by Dr. Mitchell, the deaf and dumb 
of the city and county of New- York were collected together in 
the court room of the City Hall. The presence of so large a 
number of immortal beings, imploring with silent but expressive 
eloquence, the means of intellectual, moral and spiritual life, 
could not but make a strong impression on the large assemblage 
drawn together, as well by the novelty of the occasion, as the 
reputation of the orator. 

In the spring of 1818, Mr. Abraham O. Stansbury, a gentle- 
man of character and liberal education, who had been employed 
for a year to take charge of the domestic concerns of the Asylum 
at Hartford, and in that situation had acquired some skill in the 
colloquial dialect of the deaf and dumb, and some vague notions 
concerning the mode of instructing them, came to New- York, 
and offered his services to organize the school. The offer was, 
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with some hesitation, accepted ; and on the 12th of May, 1818, 
the school was opened with a class of four pupils. 

As the school was at first a day school, it might naturally be 
expected that the large number of deaf-mutes residing in the 
City would soon be gathered into it ; but besides that the labors 
of a single inexperienced teacher, divided amongst so numerous 
a class of beginners, would hardly have produced any appreci- 
able results, the parents of the deaf-mute children seem to have 
been, in many cases, slow to believe that their instruction was 
possible. By the middle of July, two months after the opening 
of the school, the number of pupils had only increased to 
eighteen. At this time an appeal for aid was made to the Cor- 
poration of the City, which promptly granted a donation of five 
hundred dollars, and still further testified their approbation of 
the undertaking, by assuming the expense of the tuition of ten 
indigent day scholars from the City, and by granting, for the 
better accommodation of the school, the use of rooms in the 
building in the Park, known as the old Alms-house ; in which 
the school continued to be kept, the teachers and boarding pu- 
pils living in hired houses, until the completion of the present 
building, in April, 1829. 

Though with a teacher whose first ideas on the subject had 
been acquired at Hartford, the method pursued during the first 
year or two, was radically different from the method of that 
school. The work of the celebrated English teacher, Dr. 
Watson, was taken as a guide. Pictures were, in the beginning, 
chiefly relied on in teaching the vocabulary of common objects, 
and the laws of construction, and the meaning of phrases, seem 
to have been impressed on the memory of the pupil, by dint of 
repetition by means of the manual alphabet, without regard to 
any regular method. Articulation, also, formed part of the plan 
of instruction, but generally only in cases in which, by retaining 
a remnant of speech or of hearing, or from uncommon docility, 
the pupil showed an aptitude for its acquisition, or when it was 
particularly desired by his friends. 
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The success attained Id this attempt, in which much valuable 
time was wasted, to teach tlie deaf and dumb to speak, was very 
unsatisfactory. Several of the pupils indeed, acquired the ability 
to articulate by difficult and painful effort, a few simple senten- 
ces, but in a tone so harsh and indistinct, that it was both un« 
pleasant to hear, and difficult to comprehend them. After a pa- 
tient trial, the experiment was by general consent, abandoned ; 
and the teachers, having procured from France the works of 
Sicard. endeavored to the best of their ability to adapt his system 
to the structure of the English language, and the circumstances 
of their school. 

In connection with the attempt to teach articulation, we may 
mention a series of experiments gratuitously instituted by Dr. 
Akerly, with a number of the pupils, to ascertain whether their 
hearing could be restored, or materially improved, by skilful 
medical treatment The result was not different from that al- 
most invariably attained by medical men, who essay the cure of 
deafness. Where the deafness was total, no effect whatever 
was produced ; but in several cases of partial deafness, the 
hearing was thought to be somewhat improved. In only one 
case, however, was the improvement of any material value, and 
in that case the cure was not complete, and its permanency was 
left doubtful. On the whole, the small success of this praise- 
worthy attempt has not encouraged its repetition ; and it has 
but added another to the numerous instances, both in this coun- 
try and Europe, in which the utmost efforts of medical skill in 
the treatment of deafness, have been thrown away. The time 
and money so oflen expended by the parents of deaf-mute chil- 
dren in seeking relief by medical means, would, in almost every 
case, be far better bestowed in restoring them to the blessings of 
social intercourse, by that education which makes their eyes 
supply the place of ears. 

At the close of the year, 1818, the number of pupils had in- 
creased to thirty-three ; of whom eleven were boarders, and 
twenty-two day scholars residing in the City. At the same time 
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there were pending numerous applications from the country, 
which the want of funds compelled the Directors to refuse. 
Though many of the citizens of New- York contributed liberally, 
and though considerable sums were at times realized from ben- 
efits given to the Institution at places of public resort, the Di- 
rectors soon found that these sources of income were far too 
uncertain for dependence ; and that, unless Legislative aid could 
be obtained, the school must either be entirely suspended, or 
dwindle into a mere day school ; thus excluding all the press- 
ing applications from the interior of the state, which, in some 
instances, were from the parents of from four to seven deaf and 
dumb children, and which were found to be more numerous as 
the existence and success of the Institution became more 
known. 

In the spring of 1819, the number of pupils having increased 
to forty-seven, Dr. Mitchell and Dr. Akerly, who had been from 
the first among the most active and efficient friends of the Insti- 
tution, with the teacher and eleven of the pupils, proceeded to 
Albany, and held an exhibition before the Legislature. The 
favorable impression made, was attested by the passage, on the 
13th of April, 1819, of two acts ; one making a direct appropria- 
tion of ten thousand dollars from the State Treasury, the other 
giving the Institution a moiety of the tax on lottery dealers in 
the City of New- York, from which, for fourteen years thereafter, 
a considerable part of the income of the Institution was derived. 

By the liberality of the Legislature, the Directors were ena- 
bled to admit a considerable accession to the number of board- 
ing pupils, and, at the date of the first annual Report, January 
1st, 1820, the number of pupils was fifty-six ; of whom thirty- 
five were boarders and twenty-one day scholars. This number 
is about the average of the succeeding ten years ; the lowest 
number returned to the Legislature in that time being fifty, and 
the highest sixty-eight. While the school continued to be kept 
in the city, about twenty of the pupils were usually day schol- 
ars, and often very irregular in their attendance. 
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As the increase of pupils made additional teachers necessar/i 
Miss Mary Stansbury, and Mr. Horace Loofborrow were 
successively engaged; and on the departure of Mr. Stansbury for 
Europe, in 1821, Mr. Loofborrow was appointed principal 
teacher, which important office he held for ten years. 

That the teachers just named possessed talents, industry and 
zeal, is undeniable ; but it is much to be regretted that they 
should have been early influenced by a spirit of jealous rivalry 
towards the two neighboring Institutions of Hartford and Phila- 
delphia, which, for a long time, prevented the Institution from 
profiting by the improvements in the method of instruction 
made by the able and experience teachers of those Institutions. 
Our first teachers seem to have prided themselves in relying 
on their own resources, aided only by the few works of Eu- 
ropean masters which they could obtain. Hence, while their 
success was in many instances admitted to be respectable, it 
was very generally estimated to fall short of what it might have 
been under more favorable circumstances, and what the great 
State which patronized the Institution had a right to expect. 

One cause of the state of mediocrity in which the Institution 
remained, appears to have been, that, from a mistaken notion of 
economy, incompetent assistants were too often employed. For 
a year or two, a young gentleman of liberal education was as- 
sociated with the teachers already named, but for several years, 
up to 1830, the only assistant teachers employed were deaf- 
mutes, themselves often very imperfectly educated. Under 
such teachers, the progress of a pupil, even of good capacity, 
was often during the first year or two, so slow as to be hardly 
appreciable. 

We have already mentioned the liberal appropriation made 
by the Legislature in 1819. In April, 1821, a further appropri- 
ation of two thousand and five hundred dollars was obtained; 
and on the 16th April, 1822, the Legislature made the first spe- 
cific provision for the support of State pupils in the Institution. 

Tliis provision extended only to four from each Senate District, 

2* 
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Taysse, a young but promising teacher from the Royal Institu- 
tion, arrived in November, 1830, and continued to serve our 
Institution as an instructor very acceptably for four years, when 
family affairs required his return to France. 

Gratifying as was this accession to the number of teachers, it 
did not fully meet the wishes of the Board. They felt the 
necessity of placing the Institution under the immediate control 
of a man of commanding character, capable of introducing 
system and efficiency not only into the department of Instructioni 
but into all the other departments of the Institution, and of 
giving it a character, not merely as a well disciplined school, 
but as a well ordered community, practising from choice the 
moral and social virtues. With these views, they gave a call 
to Mr. H. P. Peet, who had been for several years associated 
with Mr. Gallaudet at Hartford, and had acquired a reputation 
as an efficient Instructor. Mr. Peet having accepted the title of 
Principal, thus uniting the hitherto separate offices of Super- 
intendent and Principal Teacher, entered in Febuary, 1831, on 
the arduous duties which he has for nearly thirteen years 
continued to discharge, to the entire satisfaction of the Board of 
Directors, with signal benefit to the Institution and reputation 
to himself. 

The arrival of Mr. Peet was followed by an immediate and 
marked improvement, evident and highly gratifying to the 
Directors, not only in the department of Instruction, but in the 
domestic and mechanical departments. It was not, however, 
till the year following Mr. Peefs arrival, that the department 
of Instruction could be placed on a satisfactory footing. In 
1832, four young gentlemen of liberal education, two of whom 
had enjoyed the benefit of a residence in the American Asylum, 
were engaged as Instructors ; and the exertions of the Principal 
being thus ably seconded, the Institution soon won that liigh 
place in the public estimation which it has ever since main- 
tained. 

Its advance in the confidence of the Legislature was also 
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soon testified by more liberal legislation. We have already 
mentioned that, in 1830, the original number of thirty-two 
state pupils had been increased to fifty-six. By an act passed 
in A))ril, 1833, forty beneficiaries were added to the number. 
In 1836, twenty-four were transferred from the late school at 
Canajoharie, the Principal of which, Mr. Morris, accompanied 
them, and is still employed as a professor in the New- York 
Institution. Finally, in 1841, the Legislature increased the 
number of State Pupils to one hundred and twenty-eight, 
which, if the provision that authorizes the Supervisors of 
counties to place in the Institution at the expense of their 
respective counties, a number of deaf-mutes equal to the 
number of their members of Assembly, should be only in a few 
strong cases acted on, would probably be sufficient for some 
years to come. 

In addition to the annual appropriations for the support of 
State Pupils, a special appropriation of five tkousand dollars 
annually was made in April, 1834, to supply the place of 
the income formerly derived from lottery licenses, which had 
ceased by the suppression of lotteries under the (institution. 
This appropriation has kept the Institution free from pecuniary 
embarrassments, and has enabled the Directors to secure able, 
well educated, and for the most part, experienced instructors, 
to procure the most approved books and apparatus for the 
school rooms, to enlarge the buildings as from time to time 
became necessary, to extend and improve the mechanical 
department, and in short to put the Institution, as they believe, 
in every respect on a footing with the largest and best conduct- 
ed in the world. 

It was supposed by those who planned the orig^inal building, 
that it would suffice for the accommodation of two hundred 
deaf-mutes and their teachers; but when the number had 
reached one hundred and thirty, the want of room was so 
uncomfortably felt, that it became necessary to enlarge the 
building. This enlargement was effected in 1834, by adding 
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another story, at an expense, including additions made at the 
same time to tlie work-shops, of more than eight thousand 
dollars. After the union of the school at Canajoharie with that 
at New- York, the number of pupils exceeding one hundred 
and fifty, a second enlargement was imperatively required. 
This was effected in 1838, at an expense of about seven thousand 
five hundred dollars, by adding two wings, each about thirty feet 
square, and of equal height with the main building. A descrip- 
tion of the present building may be found in the Twentieth 
Report. The original building being one hundred and ten feet 
by sixty, and the number of stories, including the basement| 
five, the several floors of the present building contain, (no 
deduction being made for walls,) an area of forty-two thousand 
square feet, or very nearly one acre. 

Finally, in 1842, for the better accommodation of the me- 
chanical department, a range of work-shops, store-rooms and 
stables, of brick, one hundred and forty feet by twenty-five, were 
erected at an expense of five thousand two hundred dollars. 
It is not anticipated that any additional buildings will be re- 
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quired for years to come. 

The location of the buildings is in many respects very 
favorable. The site is elevated, open to refreshing and purify- 
ing breezes, and commanding a view of the ever shifting 
panorama of the East and North Rivers, the contiguous shores 
of Long Island and New Jersey being visible from the upper 
windows. More than a mile beyond the present limits of the 
City, its inmates have ample room for healthful excursions in 
the open air, without being exposed to the dangers and tempta- 
tions incident to crowded streets ; while, by means of the 
Harlem Rail Road and lines of stages, ready communication 
may be had with the heart of the City at all hours of the day. 
The Croton Aqueduct, from which the Institution is abundantly 
supplied with pure water, passes within a few rods, and the 
stupendous reservoir on Murray's hill, gives additional interest 
to the landscape. 
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In April, 1836, the Legislature exteDdcd the charter of the 
Institution for a period of twenty-five years beyond the original 
term of twenty, and finally, by the act of April 18th, 1838, the 
Superintendent of Common Schools was authorized to continue 
for a period not exceeding two years, such State pupils as gave 
promise of profiting by the extension. This last was the 
crowning act of all legislation on this subject, and peculiarly 
gratifying to the Board, who in numerous instances had been 
compelled to part with their most promising pupils, just when 
they had reached the point at which their future progress 
would become easy and rapid, and to send them into the world, 
able indeed to converse on simple subjects by writing, but 
wholly unable to derive either pleasure or profit from the 
perusal of ordinary books. Under the present law, they enjoy 
the satisfaction of knowing that a large proportion of their 
pupils leave the Institution not only able to hold converse with 
persons of intelligence and refinement, but furnished with 
intellectual stores that, in hours of solitude or of occupation, or 
in the society of those little skilled in conversing with the 
deaf-mute, afford the mind full content in communing with its 
own thoughts ; and what is yet more, they go forth fully pos- 
sessed of the key by which to unlock that vast store house of 
intellectual treasure, which the multiplication of books has put 
within the reach of every individual, and in which, admitted to 
the communion of all the higher and mightier minds that ever 
lived, they cease to repine that their intercourse with those 
around them must remain partial and restricted. 

Before concluding this sketch, we have to discharge the 
pleasing duty of returning our acknowledgments, in behalf of 
those whose stewards and guardians we are, to those benevolent 
individuals who, in years past, by their own donations, or by 
provoking the liberality of others, have aided the Institution in 
its hour of pressing need. Among these benefactors we have 
already mentioned those proprietors of places of public resort 
who, in the infimcy of the Institution, aided its scanty funds- 
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Appeals on behalf of the deaf and dumb were likewise, on 
several occasions, made from the pulpit, and were answered by 
liberal contributions. On one of these occasions^ after a sermon 
by the late eloquent and lamented Summerfield, the collection 
amounted to nearly one thousand dollars. The just liberality 
of the Legislature, has, of late years, relieved the Institution 
from the necessity of making urgent appeals to individual 
charity. 

In the year 1825, some benevolent ladies of this city formed 
an association to collect funds in aid of the Institution. This 
association continued its charitable and unostentatious labors for 
a period of ten years, and during that time, defrayed the ex- 
penses of the education of several deaf-mutes. To the mem- 
bers of this associatioii who still remain to aid in other objects 
of benevolence, the recollection of the good they have done 
will be a rich reward. 

Appended to this report will be found a catalogue of all the 
Directors and Teachers of the Institution from the beginningi 
and also a list of all the pupils both of this Institution and that 
of Canajoharie. As the latter has been united with the New- 
York Institution, and a large proportion of its pupils having 
finished their term of instruction with us, it seems proper to 
include the members of both schools in one view. 

The whole number of admissions into the New- York Institu- 
tion during twenty-five years and eight months, is seven 
hundred and thirty-one. Of these however, eighty-five were 
readmissions, leaving the actual number of names six hundred 
and forty-six. If to these be added sixty-six members of the 
school at Canajoharie who have not likewise been members of 
that at New- York, we shall have a total of seven hundred and 
twelve deaf-mutes who have been under instniction, for a longer 
or shorter period, in the public Institutions of this State. One 
hundred and twenty-eight of these were from the City and 
county of New- York, five hundred and twenty-seven from the 
remaining counties of the State, forty-eight from other States, 
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(chiefly from New Jersey,) five from the Canadas, and four 
marked as natives of Europe. The Board have the satisfaction 
of knowing that, with very few exceptions, this large number 
of deaf-mutes have been greatly benefited by their residence in 
the Institution. Though there are many whose knowledge of 
written language is imperfect, there are very few, except those 
unhappily affected with idiocy, whose intellectual and moral 
improvement has not been highly gratifying to their friends, and 
there have been many who have acquired an amount of infor- 
mation decidedly superior to that of persons of common 
education. 

From the list of Teachers, it appears that thirty-three have 
been employed in the department of Instruction, seven of whom 
were deaf-mutes, educated in the Institution, while the remain- 
ing twenty-six were, except two or three, men of collegiate 
education. Two of the former, and seven of the latter number 
still remain. Of those who have left, four are deceased. The 
remainder are still men in the prime of life, actively engaged in 
various fields of usefulness. Several are settled in the Gospel 
Ministry from the east to the remote west of our vast Republic. 
One is a Professor in a Southern University, one in an Eu- 
ropean Institution for the deaf and dumb ; and one occupies a 
perilous post, as a messenger of the gospel to the benighted 
millions of China. 

Including those named in the act of incorporation, the Institu- 
tion has had in succession, three Presidents, twelve Vice Presi- 
dents, five Treasurers, and four Secretaries. The list of 
Directors, excluding repetitions, embraces one hundred and 
seven names. Among these last it must be observed, we find 
the names of all those who previously or subsequently, filled one 
of the ofiices above cited, except the first four Vice Presidents, 
and the present Secretary. The whole number of names in 
the catalogue is therefore only one hundred and twelve. Of 
these twenty- five are members of the present Board, and eighty- 
seven have retired or been removed by death. In looking over 
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this list of their predecessors and late co-laborers, — a list enroll- 
ing in the cause of the once neglected deaf and dumb, some 
of the most honored names in the history of our City and State, 
the Board are reminded of the loss of many on whose counsel 
they have relied, and whom they individually loved and 
honored. 

With so many impressive lessons of the uncertainty of life 
the Directors while closing this retrospect of a quarter of a 
century, cannot but feel how probable it is that not a single 
member of the present Board, perhaps not a single teacher now 
connected with the Institution, will remain to watch over its 
interests a quarter of a century hence. But in view of so many 
manifestations of the Divine favor, and of so many proofs of 
the confidence and benevolence of the Legislature, they cannot 
permit themselves to doubt that other agents to sustain the cause 
of the deaf and dumb, will be raised up as their successors ; 
and that as this portion of the community increases with the 
increase of population, means will be provided for their educa- 
tion, commensurate with their future numbers, and lasting as 
their wants. While therefore they look to the future with the 
solicitude that prompts, they look to it also with that confident 
hope which rewards effort and watchfulness in a good cause. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

JAMES MILNOR, President. 
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LIST OP OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 

OF THE 

NEW-TOBK INSTITUTION for the INSTBDCTION of the DEAF and DUIB, 

FROM 1817 TO 1844. 
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PRESIDENTS. 



ElactcdL Retired 

181/ * De Witt CUnton, 1818 

ma * SaiouelL. Mitchell, L.L.D., 1829 



Ktoetnl* RetifiA 

18i29 Rev. Jammu Milmob, D.D. 



VICE PRESIDENTS. 



1817 * Richard Varick, 1818 

1817 * John Perauson, 1818 
18(8 * John R. Roiueyn, D. D. 18-<M 

1818 * Cailwaldder D. Colden, 1820 
18i0 Rev. James Miloor,D.D., 1829 
1320 Silvaaui MUler, I8aB 



1822 • Peter Sharpe, 

1829 Philip Hoae, 

IdU * John Slidell, 

1832 Myailen Van Schaick, 

1841 robsrt c. coiuvsll, 

1843 John R. Wilub, 



1843 
1831 
1833 
IBii 



TREASURERS. 



1817 * John Slidell, 18.0 

1820 * Jonas Mapes, 18v7 

1827 Charlei Mapei, 1831 



1831 Daniel E. Tylee, 
1833 KoBUT D. Wbbu, 



1833 



SBORETARIES. 



1817 John R. Scott, 

1819 Samuel Akerly, BL D., I 

1820 Daniel £. Tylee, 



1819 
1821 



1821 Samuel Akerly, M. D., 
1831 Harvbt p. Pbbt, 



1831 



1817 * Henry Rutgeri, t 

* Samuel L.MiicbiII,t 

* Rev. Alexander M*Leod. D. 

* Rev. John Kfanforf, D. D. 

* John Murray, jr. 

* Rev. Henry J. Feltua, 
James I.. Bell, 
Bishop Ck>iihaJIy, 
Henry Wheatun, 
Hamuel Akerly, t 

* Jonas Mapes, 

* PeierSharpe, 
Si I van us Miller, t 

* WiUiain L. Rote, 



DIRECTORS. 

1831 
1831 
D. 18<!2 
1831 
1818 
18.^ 
1821 

1819 1818 
1818 
1821 
1820 

l8^^ 

1829 
1821 



Gurdon S. Momrord, 
Benjamin A. Akerly, 
Silveiiter Dearinf, 
James Thompson, 
Robert Troui>e, 
Solomon Souihwick, 
Jamea Emott, 
De Witt Clinton, 
Collin Reed, 

Rev. PhiUp MUIedoler, D. D. 
Stephen Alien, 
Eliaha W. Kiog.t 
Valentine Mott, M. D., 
Casper W. EdJj, 



1818 
1818 
1818 
1818 
)848 
1818 
1818 
1820 
1819 
1883 
t829 
1819 
)890 
1819 



* Deceased. t Served at two or more different periods. 

t Dr. Akerlj was, from 1821 to 1631, at the same time, Physiciaa, Secretary, and Suptrin* 
dent of the Instilutloo. 
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1818 
1819 



1820 



* Garrlt Bjer, 1826 

James P«lnjer, 1820 

Daniel E. Tylee, t 1834 

Rev. James MUhot^ D. D. IPQU 

John B Scott, 1820 

Richard Ilalfleld, 1822 

' Thomas Fraiikliu, 1823 

Alezauder 11. SteTcas, M. D. 1831 



1821 



* Jol.n 81id«U, 

* Charles ii. Haines, 
Thomas Gibbons, 
John Withington, 
Tliomas II. l^ggett, 
Joseph 8. Shoiwell, 
Kichard Whiley, 
Isaac Collins, 
Curtis Button, 
Au^itin L. t$ands, 
Gulian C. Verulank, 



UfiM 



1885 



1826 

1829 
1830 
1831 



1831 
1826 
li&i 
1821 
1H21 
1S21 
1831 
IriM 
1831 
1822 
1822 



1822 Rev. Thomas McCaulej, D. D. 133U 

James Smith, 1834 

Gabriel llaveof, 1821 

Philip Hone, 18:^ 

Charles King, 1S25 

Samuel B. Roroaine, 1826 

' Rev. Pafcal N. Strong, 1826 

Lewi* Seymour f 

Peter A. Jay, 1825 

John Rogers, 1831 

J. Warren Brackett, 1826 

C. C. Cambreling, 1831 

Campbell P. White, 1^31 

Timothy HedgeSt 

Manin E. Thompson, 1833 

Jamrs W. Domlnick, 1631 

Dr. Stephen D. Beekman, 1889 
Rer. J. r. Bchroeder, D. D. 1839 

Jacob Harvey, 1831 

Charles Mapus, 1833 

James Loveit, 1839 

Robert C. Cornell, 181 1 

B. L.Wo(Ueu^ 

William F. Mott, 1834 

Robert D. Weeks, 1833 



1131 



1832 
1833 



1834 



1835 
1836 
1837 

1839 

1840 
1841 

ie«2 

1813 



Peter 8. Titaa, 
Henry I. Wyckofl^ 
Ileman Averill, 
James A. Bunua, 
John R. Willia, 
John W. Leavitt, 
John 0< about, 
Myndert Van Schaick, 
RuAis L. Lord, 
Charles L. Livmgstoo, 
WiUiam L. Stone^ 
Shepherd Knapp^ 
Samuel Dotener, jr. 
Jacob Drake^ 
William B. BoUes, 
Henry S Richards, 
Wiaiam Kellu, 
George S. Robbins, t 
David Thompson, 
William Kent, t 
AujTuatin AreriUf 
Edward Curtis. 
Frederick A. Tallmadge, 
Samuel S. Hotcland^ 
Josiah L. Hale, 
Henry E. Davies, 
Protper M. Wetmorti. 
WilUam W. CampbeU, 
Benjamin R. Wmtkrap. 
WilUam H. Macy, 
George B. BuOer^ 
Israel RueeeU^ 
John C. Green, 
Motee Taylor^ 
Elitha D. Hurlbut, 



1811 
183! 
183( 
1831 
ld<S 
ISM 
IcS 
1832 
1834 
1641 



1^ 
1^ 

1^ 
1842 
1-42 

BU 
1SI3 



Former Directors. 

** Vies Preddeats,notin the 
list of Directors, 

Present Members of the Board, 

Total, 



83 

4 



87 



lis 



LIST OF INSTRUCTORS OP THE NEW- YORK INSTITUTION 
FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB, 

FROM 1818 TO 1844. 



1618 Abraham O. Stansbury, 1821 

* Miss Mary Stansbury, 1832 

1819 Horace Loot borrow, 1312 

1821 * De Witt CUnton MitchUl, 1822 

1822 John H. Gazlay, S 18W 
Mary Rose. I deaf-mute 1826 

1896 Keturah Van Cleft f monitors. 1828 

1828 Emily Curtice, J l^a9 

1830 Leon Vaysse, 1^04 
John R. Burnet, 1831 

1831 Habvet P. PSKT, 

Dwight Seward, 1832 

1882 David E. Bartletty 

Frederick A. P. Barnard, 1838 

Samuel R. Brown, 1835 

Josiah Adtltson Cory, 

18S3 Barnabas M. Fay, 1838 

George Edward Day, 1835 

1834 John Robinson Keep. 1836 

1885 Amos Bordman Lambert, 1837 



* Ransom Taylor, 1837 

Joseph Haven, 1337 

1836 Oran W. Morrisj 

1637 Shubael F. Bartlott, \B» 

John H. Petiingell, IHQ 

Abel B. Baker, ) a-> 1833 

1838 Jeremiah W OonJUin, > JwiitSr 

Nathan At Totten^ ) 

Andrew L. Stone, igii 

Aaron L. Chapin, i^ 

Jacob Van Nostrand^ 

1843 Samuel Porter^ 

Thomas OcUiaudet^ —. 



Elected. Retired. Remaininff. 
Instructors, 26 19 7 

Deaf-mute Monitors, 7 6 8 



Total, 



33 



ai 



Deceased. 



t Barred at two or mors different periods. 



▲PPEKDIZ. 



83 



Ho. 9* 



LIST OF PUPILS 

Received into the New- York Institution for the Instruction of the Deqf and Dumb^ New- 
York Citjft and into the Central Asylum at Canajoharie^ complete to Jan. 1, 1843. 



[ 



In the followinff catalufue, thote marked thus (*) hare Deoeaaed.l 



5\^. NAMES. 






RESIDENCE. 


mui'n. No. Town. 


Coantjr. 


1818 1 Eveline Hulse, . . . New- York City, 


. New-York. 


2 Cornelia Ann Frere, 




CI 

• 


11 


3 Mary Hose, 




■ 


(( 


It 


4 George O. Hoiking, 






AlbtDj, . 


Albanr, 
. New Jersey. 


6 Pbcebe M. Clark, . 




■ 


• • 


6 John H. Gazlay, 






• • • 


Otsego. 


7 Harriet Sherwood, . 




« 


Woodstock, 


. Ulster. 


8 * Aaron Day, 






* • ■ 


Montgomery. 


9 Charles Dickenson, . 




1 


• . 


. Dutchess 


10 ♦John White, jr., 

1 1 * Cortlandt MilUpaugh, 






Albany, . 


Albany. 




fl 


• . 


. Orange. 
New-Yoik. 


12 Alanson Mc Dooakl, . 






New- York City, 


13 • John Veroailyea, 




« 


> • 


u 


14 John Hauptman, 






(t 


II 


15 Horace Crawford, . 




4 




«l 


16 William Wilkeyson, . 






fi 


, II 


17 John Bates, 




1 


•« 


11 


18 Richard Sip, 






Bergen, . 


. Bergen, N. J. 


19 John R. Boyle, 

20 Jonathan Wardline, 






. New-York City, 


New-York. 






«« 


II 


21 William WiUiams, . 




i 


II 


N 


22 Sarah Parker, 




} 


M 


, II 


23 Nathanial Ward, . 






II 

* • 


M 


24 Cornelius Cunningham, 




» 


U 


, U 


25 George Mills, 






" 


a 


26 James M. Nack, 




> 


11 


, II 


27 Catharine Banks, . 






II 

» • 


k 


28 * WiUiam B Oaklsr, 




» 


u 


, tt 


29 William Wake, . 




i 


II 


II 


30 MaryPoslley, 

31 Jemima Way, 

32 Elizabeth Thompson, . 






II 


IC 

u 






« • 


. New Jcrier. 


33 John Kelly, 






. New- York City, 


New-York. 


1819 34 • Margaret Paltzgrafi; 




> 


i< 


M 


35 Cornelia E. Green, . 






. Princeton, 


' Middlesex, N. J. 


36 James Plum, 






Schuyier'sLanding Otsego.' 


37 Denison Fowler, 




< 


• • 


. Madison. 


38 Richard C. Springs, . 






York district, . 


South Carolina. 


39 William M. Genet, . 




< 


. Albany, 


. Albany. 


40 Rebecca Minard, 






Kingston, 


Ulster. 


41 Julia Sandford, 




) 


• . 


. Chenango. 


42 Isaac Stanton, 






■ • • 


Dutchess. 


43 John Mandeville, . 






. Darlington, 


. South Carolina. 


44 Eliza Briarc, 






Albany, . 


Albany. 


45 Sally Calleiider, 






* WooJutoek,* . 


• Rensselaer. 


46 Maria Sherwood, 




• 


Ulster. 


47 Bally Sherwood, . 

48 William Hocknell, 




4 


(1 

m 


II 

m 




• 


Albany, » . . 
. New-YorkCity, 


AlbanT. 
, New-i ork. 


49 William Niblo, 






50 Jacob Valentine, 




> 


... 


Queens. 


51 John Crammond, . 




• 


. Albany, 


. Albany. 


52 Maria Potter, 




• 


. ■ • 


DutcbeM. 


53 Zaccheus Covall, . 




■ 


. '• . 


. Greene. 



u 



APPENDIX. 



I'n. No. 

54 
55 
56 
57 
53 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 



NAMES. 



1820 



1821 



Rjan BlaDchard, 
Kniily Curl ice, 
W.IliamTbornc, 
Hu(c( Jones, 
John Haley, 
Benjamin Barton, . 
Jaiiien Muddi»c, 
Sally Kubin:3on, 
Isabella Anderson, 
Joshua Husk, 

64 * Stephen McUuire, 

65 Margrarct Slaaion, . 
John Kirby, 

Cornel iu« Van Wa«i;ancD, 
Cornelios O'Connor, 
Alphonsi) Vincent, 
Reuben Whtaton, 
ElizA Chcescman, . 
Huldah Bernard, 
Andrevi^ .M< Kinney, 
Christiana Brookes, 
Mary Mc Vey, 

76 * Laura Dryor^ 

77 Kli^ha Bowman, 
Jamrs McUowan, 
Paul Deerass, 
Samuel iionrad, 
Catharine Conrad, 
Daniel llu^lis, 
Sarah Irviin, 
Thomas Beaty, 
Rcnselacr Brijifham, 

66 * William Sharv)?, 
87 Arcliibaid O Rodman, 

1822 88 William Suples, 

89 James Parburt, 

90 Jacob Bogert, 

91 Susannah Bowman, 
Vtf * Eliz ( Ann Bowman, 

93 Hiram Ludlow, 

94 Plena Esrfjrleston, 

95 David Ostierhout, . 

96 Philena Banks, 

97 Sarah Ann Banks, . 

98 * Sarah Rogers, 

99 * .Mary Rogers, 
J 00 Lepbe Cumminsrs, 
lOl^MaricttaW.Kcyes, 
102 Ketuiah Van cWt 
lOi Marfan-t Mc A lister, 
10^1 Catharine Mc A lister, 
104 Klirabeih McAlister, 
iOf» ElixaConklin, 

107 Catharine Wilcox,. 

108 John Wilcox, 

109 SaylcsWorkf, 

110 Daniel Mt-Sweeny, 

111 James Miller, 

112 Valentino Kelyea, 

113 Jame^ Jennings, . 

114 rseoiijc W Campbell, 
1|5 OrcnHlsboe, 
116 Polly F.int, 



66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
76 



73 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 



RESIDENCE. 
Town, Countjr. 

. Genesee. 

Orange, 
. Dutchesa. 
Sutlblk. 
Brooklyn, . Kings. 

Queen?. 
. Madison. 
New York City, New- Vork, 



M 
C( 
II 
II 



Bergen, 

JSchcnectady, 

Norlolk, 

Norwich, . 

Princeton, 

Utico, 

New- York City, 



I. aux Noix, 
Durham, . 
Canajoharie, 
New- Vork City, 



II 



Hinsdale, 

II 

• 

Schenectady, 

Philadelphia. 

New. York City, 

Albany, 

Staien jfiand 

Rondout, 

Ridgcfield, 

New. York City, 

• 

Canajoharie. 
II 

Lansing, 

Vienna, 

Manlius, 

Walton, . 
II 

lalip, • 

Watcrtown, 



John Jo wn, 
II 

• 
i{ 



Manlius, 

Salina, 

Nunda, 

W ei»t Farms, 

Shawangunk, 

New- York City, 

Chrrry Valley, 

Union, . 

Canajoharie, 



ti 
II 
•( 
II 
It 



Bergen, N. J. 
. Srlicnectacly. 

NorfiWk, Vi*. 
. Chcnang). 

Schetiectudj. 
. Oneida. 

New- Vork. 



IC 



Lower Canada. 
. Greene 
Montgomery. 

. NcA-Yurk. 

ti 

. Cattaraugxis. 
i« 

, Schenectady. 

Piiiladelphia, Pa. 
, New- Vork. 

Albany. 
. Richiiioncr. 

Uisler. 
. Fa iriield, Ct* 

New- York. 
. Kssex, N. J. 

Moutgomerr. 
It 

Tompkins. 
. Oneida. 

Onondaga. 

. Debware. 

II 

. Suffolk. 
11 

. JelTerson. 
•I 

, Orange. 
MontgonKMT, 

« 

M 

. Orange. 

Onondaga. 

II 

II 

. Allegany. 

Westchester. 
. lUsler. 

New- York. 
. Otsego. 

Brooine. 
. Monigomerj. 





APPIHDIX. 
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NAMES. BESIDEKCE. 


Town. 


CoudU 


I.pverell Spencer, . . . Mndwon, 


Mndiun, 


Snllv Bun, . . . Canajnharic, 


Mor.ifomcry, 


1 'uihu'ine Thooiaon, 






. MarjUnd, . 


&* 


M^rv >cr^nlon, 






Sthobarie, 


Mui.a.lTrilcr. . 






. Shl-on, . 




M.irv riii,in,-rmirt, 






Manhcim. 


Herkimer, 


J.,l,nP<,ll^rion, . 






. Hebron. 


W.ihliipion, 


Gciif?c W, Swin, 






No*- York Ciiy, 


Nei»-Vurk, 


J..I1.. T. S. HwiKii, 
Kl.jiili Brwiul, . 






M«ni;fi«ier, 


Outurio, 


J.>l.n Demon/ . 






. UftDliy. 


Tompkinn 


Juhri 8mit)i, ■ 








Mouigouierr, 


Ikridnc Dnvning, 






Jerlclio. 


Outtn., 


K..d<..kk P„«, 








Monteumetr, 


FrA„kl,n Se,.vcl, . 








W«yue, 


Lmira Scovcll, , 










Kliiih Junca, 






. New. York CLij, 


New-Yorki 


ABror. McCraw, 






Bern, 


jiri. 


WorcMler llcaih, . 






. WntertowD, . 


J...eFullm,w, ■ 






Hebron. . 


Wuhingtoi^ 


VinuDt !ri, HBl6ey, 
n.»ld H. Cole, 






.BloumingGrore, 


Orauge, 






Siugiitie^ 


Uidtcr, 
N.-w-York, 


C.roI(„eR.rk.' : 






. New-Vork City, 


ChileMABilcticock, 






New Li.l»n, 


0.«go, 


Clinlun S. Pur, . 






.Ponland, . 


Clwuujque, 


Onillr Murir.y, 

Tliamr K.i»e1l, - 






Lo-ville, . 


Le-i*, 






. Vieana, 


Uneida, 


Ann Miri. Mullen, 
EbpneurW. Hurr, 






Albcn., . 


Greene, 






. Fairfield, 


P»irlield,Ct, 


•Sjtc«- rlW Spcir, 
-A ™ A. Hunt, . 






Ballilon, . 


8.raWg«, 






. Kudinan, 


Jfflecwn. 


Charfei Dulton, 






Middleburg, 


Ckhoharlt^ 


Haniwh R. Ormsby. 






. Lcban..n, 




An.ia H. Ormtby, 
















. New-YCTk'Cily, 


New-Tork, 


Julm'j,^!,"^'!..,"''' . 






. NeW-YorkCity, 


srs». 


.\el«.,. C«-k, . 






Sprinirlicid, 


OKCgO, 


Jm r Sccljc, 

s„ii, ni..i, . 






' t:hfrty V»'|kT,' 
, tVaicrvllrt, . 




Kl-li-rt LniLiltiff, . 






Albany, 


NV.„. U^„n, . 






Schimlpy'i Mount. 


Murr... N. JerKj, 


AUrjAnnH'iKlenQD 






. Ao*-York City, 


No*-Y«k, 


l.ev.-.9 V. Allrrcbl. 




















R. J. VoLdiTlcrfT. 






' WolcrvliM, 


AlbaoT, 
New- York, 


He..JMmm Gallield, 






.NewVotkCily, 


Iti.U-Iia Go», . 






Argyte, . 


WwlnngloD, 


FJcanor Rrkl. 

Cci-cC lUik, 






■Auburn, . 


Cnynja, 


J.i.iinD.Wlmney, 








Bw..n.e, 


)lr-ri.v Horr.imii, 






Jjiniingburgb, 


RcnaK'lier, 


Mnrv"ir..ll, 






. He.kiincr, . 


Herkiiner, 


KniiiutI Jl, Wvckoff. 






nipnhriin, . 


S.'lH>b.irie, 


(.■UaH.:|K-Ptu..Uea, 








Murri* N. Jerwy, 








■ Clnajoliaric, 




Sutuiiiiiii r:ar1orh, . 










Iluxina E. Hhillios. 






■ Brtatol, . 


OnUrit^ 


riHmw R. Phillip), 










M>rc<a Kixicll, 










Aii(ln>i BAlilwin, . 






. Camden, 


Oneida 


MatOiiu CierMn, 






Newark,' . 


Eoci, ft. /BKT, 
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APPXJIDIZ. 



D«to 

mia'n. 
1825 



NAMES. 



RESIDENCE. 



No. 

179 
160 
181 
]82 
183 
184 



Lavinia M. Jewell, 
l^ouisa Relsey, . 
Julia Weeks, 
Anna McBride, . 
Rozey Denton, 

1826 184 William T. Jackson, 
l86*ObadiahRo^rs, 

186 Henry Persons, 

187 Ward Perrons, 
l83 * Margaret Quin, 

189 Mary Smith, 

190 Anna Myre, 

191 Almira Hallock, 

192 Ann Maria Mabbeit, 

193 Ann Reeves, 
194* A mariah Babbit, 

195 Nancy PhiUips, 

196 Silas canzier, . 

197 Phoebe Ann Cande, 

198 Clorinda Harrison, 

199 Erimsnta Harrison, 

200 Margraret Ryass, 

201 Laura Lyon, 

202 Chauncey Hyde, 

203 * Francis iVIackay, . 

204 Peter Titus, . 

205 Margnrct Fink, . 
206* Henry Spalding, 
207 JaneMilhcnch 
508 David W. FullertoD, 

209 * Isaac Vandenberg, 

210 Jeremiah Conklin, 

211 Jsne Van Wickle, . 

1827 212 Margaret Rycr, 

213 Orpha Lyman, 

214 Minard Smith, . 

215 John Page, . 

216 • William P. Field, 

217 Betsey Swain, 

218 Russell Swain, . 

219 Levi Rice, . 

220 Wilbelm Fox, . 

221 • Etheldred Smith, . 

222 Emetine Bcckwith, 

223 Catharine P. Ellarson, 

224 Ira Marvin, 

225 Sarah E. Wayland, 

226 Mary A. Wayland, 

227 Rebecca Palmer, 

228 Daniel Wcthcrbee, 

229 Mary Flint, 

230 Israel Bacon, . 

231 Charity Decker, 

1828 232 Emma Goodwin, 

233 Rachel Johnson, 

234 Almira Betts, . 

235 Josiah Jones, 

236 William P. Holmes, 
337 Ephraim McEwen, 
238 Robert Bell. 
239* Silence Taber, 
240 Louisa Cox, • 



Town. 

Geenwich 
Middleburgh, 
Penfield, . 
Mini«ink, 
Newfield . 
Islip, . 



C( 



Copake, 



IC 



New York City, 
New Hemstead, 
M'Connelsville, 
Brook haven. 
Washington, . 
New York City, 
Rodman, 
Johnstown, 
Knox, . 
Le Bay, . 
Palmyra 



c« 



Staten Island, . 

Lisle, 
(I 

Northcastle, 

Blenheim, . 
Romulus, 
Manchester, 
Hebron, 

■ • 

Huntinrton, . 
Almond, . 
Harlnm. 
Kirklana, . 
Hector, • 

Binghamton, 
Troy, . 

Roj^ltown. 

II 

• 

Kingston, . 

New York City, 

Marion, 

Exeter, 

Gilbna, 

Charlton, 

New York City, 
II 

Rome, • 
Oxford, 
Vernon, . 
Lockport, 
Prattsville, 
New- York City, 
Shawanguuk, 
Providence, 
New- York City, 



u 
(I 



Pamela, 

Scipio, 
Ripley, 



Coantjr* 

Washington. 

Schoharie. 

Monroe. 

Orange. 

Tompkins. 

Suffolk. 



(I 



Columbia 
11 

• New- York. 
. Queens. 

Oneida. 
. Suffolk. 

Dutchess. 
. New- York. 

Jefferson. 
. Montgomerj. 

Albany. 

. Jefferson. 

Wayne- 
II 

Richmond. 

. Broome, 
ti 

• Westchester, 
Schoharie. 

11 

• 

Seneca. 
. Cumberland, Eng. 

Washington. 
. Saratoga. 

Suffolk. 
. Allegany. 

New- York. 
. Oneida. 

Tompkins. 
. Broome. 

Rensselear. 

• Niagara. 

II 

. Luzerne, Pa. 

New- York. 
. Twiggs, Gteo. 

Otsego. 
. Schoharie. 

Saratoga. 

. New- York. 
II 

. Oneida, 

Chenango, 
. Oneida, 

Niagara, 
. Greene, 

New-York, 
. Ulster, 

Saratoga, 

. New- York, 

u 

l( 



Jefferson, 
. Cayuga, 
Chautauque, 



AFPXIIDIX. 
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1829 



Date 

of ad- 
mis'n. No. 

1828 241 
24 i 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
243 
249 
2.0 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
369 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 

1830 284 
285 
286 
287 
289 
289 
290 
2)1 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
293 
299 
300 
301 
302 



NAMES. 

Clarifsa Hawkg, . 
Nathun M. Tutteo. . 
Martin Crandall, . 
Francis iVIcCummiBkcy, 
Sumner Frizell, . 
Louisa Ann Moore, . 
James HoQg', 
John Anthuny, 
James M. Guvcrncur, 
Ix)v in us H. Taylor, . 

* Joiin Toohey, 
Arud Howard, 
Julia Ann Hotfman, 
Andrew R, Schryder, 
ErastuB H. Brewster, 

* David Derlinp, 
William M. Scarl, 
Perry Plalo. . 
Levi Chapman, . 
Jnmcs L. Harris, 
Mary Dryer, • 
John Con ant, . 
John Shot well, 
Elizabeth Weliater, . 

* Martha Ann Webticr, 
Margaret E Green. • 
Jacob La Grange, 
Eliza Scott, . 
Charles H. Peck, . 

* Caroline Bennett, 

* Mary Matthews, • 
William Farrinioptoii, 
Philemon D. PaVidiae, 
Nathaniel H.WUS0D, 
Gilbert C. W. Gamage, 
James Noc, . 
Maria Garlock, . 
Dexter Persons, 
Maria Guile, • 
Angeline Peek, 
Charlotte Peck, . 
Harriet C. Gamage, 
Louisa Younf, . 
Clarissa Holland, 
Ransom Driscali^ 
Eliza Stewart, / 
Susan Hale, 
William Uossman, 
John Larmcr, . 
Abel B. Baker, 
Peter Sivcr, 
Rol)crt Cuinmings, 
William Phiney, . 
George Steele, 

* Isaac G. Baldwin, 
Lucien D. Wood, 
Harriet Armstrong, 
Joel J Strong, 
Eliza Ann Ci)rnell, 

* Timothy Pickering, 
Mary M. Crain, . 
Catharine Lewis, 



RESIDENCE. 



Comitj. 

Monroe, 
. New- York, 

Columbia 
, New- York, 

Madison, 
, Wnync, 

Rensselaer, 
. New Jersey, 

N<*w-York, 
. Delaware, 

New-York, 
. Madison, 

Kensselear. 
. Cayuga, 

Chemung, 
. Querns, 

Lewis, 
. Genesee 

Chenango, 
. New- York 

Greene, 
. New- York, 



Town. 

Brighton, 

New- York City, 

Canaan, 

New-VorkCity, 

Woodstock, 

Lyons 

Schodack, 

• • 

New- York City, 

Holmrt, 

^ew-York City, 

Nelson 

Lansingburgh, 

Sterling, , 

Chemung, 

Hempstead, 

Martiiisburgh, 

Bataviu, . 

Sherburne, 

New. York City, 

Durham, . 

New-York City, 

(I If 

Woodbridge, . Middlesex, N. J. 



Ithaca, • 
Bethlehem, 
Sherborne, 
Columbia. 
New- York City, 



II 
11 

Portsmouth, • 

New- York City, 

Perth Amboy, 

Citnajoharie, 

Orwell, . 

Openheim 

Sempronius, • 
II 

New York City, 
II 

Saugerties, 
Greene, 

Hillsdale, 

Johnstown, 

Livingston, 

Mamaroneck, 

Newburgh, 

GuilderlAnd, 

Putnam, • 

Champlain, 

Mitoers, . 

South Orange, 

Auburn, 
i( 

• 

Malono, 
Busti, 

Chateaugay, . 
Pharsalia, 
Caldwell, 



. Tompkins, 

Albany. 
. Chenango^ 
. Herkimer, 

New-York^ 

CI 
M 

Norfolk, Va. 
. New- York, 
New Jers^, 

• Montgomery, 
Rutland, Vt. 

• Montgomery, 
Cayuga, 

u 

New-York. 

II 

• 

Ulster, !: 

• Chenango^ 
Columbia, 

. Montgdmery, 
Colombia, 

• Westchester, 
Orange, 

. Albany, 

WaslungtOD, 

. Clinton, 
11 

. Essex, N. Jersey, 

Cayuga, 

II 

Franklin, 
. Cbautauque, 

Franklin 
. Chensngo^ 

Warren, 



▲rPBHDIX* 



Date 

of «d- 
mw'D. 



No. 



1330 303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
309 
309 
310 
311 
3|2 
313 
3i4 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 

ia31328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 

1632 345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
357 
358 
359 
360 
361 
362 
363 

1833 364 



NAMES; 

David Bise, 
' Susannah La Grange, 
Maria La Grange, 
Amanda Flaiidcra, 
Aaron W. Hcddcni 
Lydia A. Atwater, 
Jonas More, jr., . 
Maria Emcigb, 
l^honiaa Bigg-er, . 
Hannah Wet^ter, 
William P. Cole . 
Mary Ann DickinaoD, 
Juliette Dickinson, 
Thomas Wilson, 
Mary Keith, 
Martha Lamperson, 
Ira McMunncrs, . 

* Daniel lAtflfertr, 
Elizabeth Laficrty, 
Robert Leedcr, 
Mary Trainer, 
James O. Clarke, 
Stephen Minard, * 
Gilbert Derling,. 
Ursula Wilson, . 
Bosetta Crooker, 
Alicia Wilson, 
IsabelU Wilson, 
Susan Swift, 
Daniel O. Johnson, 
Monica Richards, 
Ira W. Lewis, 
WUliam Fuller, • 
Flavia Robinson, 

* WilUam R. Martiii, 
James F^>rbes, 
William Martin, . 
EmmoD H. Plait, 
Elizabeth Martin, 
FianUid Howell, 
Emily Vandcll . 
Charles Wescoit,. 
Catharine Fonda, 
Ssrah Guile, . 
Joseph C. Dudley, 
Henrv Lansing, 
Joel Kogrcrs, 
Jonathan Vanscoy, 
Jason Vanscoy, . 
Jane Vafiscoy, 
Isaac Brasgt 
John H. Atkins, 
Anson P. Page, • 
Elizalxrih Harrison, 
DcWittU Holden, 
Margaret Tice, 
Ellen Martin, 
June Flycleahimcr, 
Mary Ann Williamson, 
Jano Buck. 
Eliza A-kenbrach, 
Eliz^ibeth Brower, 



Town. 

. Austerlitz, 
Bethlehem, 



M 



RESIDENCE. 
Comity. 

Columbia. 
. Albany. 



II 



Caldwell, . 
. Newark, 

Chatcaugay 
. Roxbury, 

Kingston, . 
. Uueenston, 

Wood bridge, 
. Saugcrties, 

Sawmill River, 
. • • 

Portland, 
. New York City, 

Huntington, 
. Clarendon, 

New York City, 

II 

II 

• • 

Jersey City, . 
. New Paltz, 
Hempstead, . 

• Hoosick, . 
Oysterbay, 

. Newburgb, 

ti 

• 

. Washington, 

Otselic, 
. Parma, 

Preston, • 

• Bern, • • 
Hunter, 

. Whitesborough, 

Lenox, 
. Oswego^ 

Washington, 
. AlbafiT, 

Bl-ookhaten, ^ 
. Stateh Island, 

Clarkson, • 
. Mayfield, 

Oppenheim, 

• Bennington, • 
Glen, 

• • • 

Greenville, 

• if 

(I 

• 

• Watcrtown, 
Troy, 

• Owcgo, 
Orange, 

• Livonia, 
Palerson, ; 

. Albany, 

Pittstown, 
. Warren, 

PcnnYan, 
. Charles! own, .. 

Paterson, • 



. Warren. 

Wayne. 
. Franklio. 

Delaware. 
. Ulster, 

Lincoln, U. C. 
. Middlesex, N. J. 

Westchester. 

cc 
II 

• 

Chautaoque, 
. Ncw-Yoik, 

Suffolk. 
. Orleans. 

New- York.. 

IC 

II 
II 

Bergen, N. J, 
. Ulster. 

Queens. 
. Rensselaer 

Queens. 

. Ghrange. 

ii 

. Dutchese. 
Chenangpo. 
Monroe. 

• Chenango^ 
Albany, 
Greene. 
Oneida, 

• Madison. 
Oswego, 

. Litchfield, CU 

Albany, 
. SuffolK. 

Richmond. 
. Monroe. 

Montgomery^ 

II 

• 

Genesee 

• Mont^mcry. 
Michigan. 

. Greene, 

• 

Jcflferson. 
. Rensselaer. 

Tioffa. 
. Miocllesex, N", J. 

Livingston. 
. Essex, N. J. 

Albany. 

• Rens-telaer. 
Herkimer, 

. Yates. 

Montgomery, 
. Essex, N. J. 



▲FPEKDIZ. 



Id 



Dat« 
of ad- 
mit 'n. No. 

1833 395 
366 
367 
3S8 
369 
370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 
376 
377 
373 
379 
380 
381 
382 
383 
384 
385 
386 
387 
368 
389 
390 
391 
39*2 
393 
394 
395 
396 
397 
398 
399 
400 
401 
402 
403 
404 
405 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 
413 

1834 414 
415 
416 
417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
423 
424 
425 

4:^6 



NAMES. 

Mary Jane Smith, 
Frances P. Hammood, 
Charlott Howell, . 
John Thoinpsoo, 
Catharine Conner, 
Andrew Pierce, 
Joseph H. Smith, 
Elias Johnson, 
Jciusha WiJcy, . 
John Benedict, 
Emeline Banks, • 
Rhoda Worden, 
Tabor ficniley, 
Patric k O'Brien, 
Abraham Conklin, 
Frances Genet, 
SuMn Bortle, • 
Laura Williams, 
Catharine Whitis^ 
William Varino, 
Joseph H. Perrigo^ 
Martha Sweet, 
James A. Waiteraon, 
Sarah E. Griswold, 
Miranda Chapiu, • 
Marcus Whitney, 
AloDso Lum, 
Hiram T. Lockwood, 
Jane Arnold, • 
Elnora BrocKway, 
Harriet Penton, » 
Susan Westcott, 
Charlotte A. IU«d» 
Isaac Garrait, . 
Emery Hunger, • 
Margaret ^amea, 
Harriet ff. Smith, 
Louis Barry, • 

* Mary Birfiop^ • 
James Day,. . 
Cornelius H. Reynold!^ 
Nk;holas Parrel, • 
Eunice Williams, 
Catharine S. Rogcn, 

* Alexander McDugiKdt 
Eunice A. Ivey, 
Alexander H. SHroog, 
Jane Latham, 
Joseph King Wilton, 
Joanna Perriffo, 
Isaac L. Vandenberg, 
Katholine Snyder, 
K. A. Harden berg, 
John Allen Gardner, 
Tl:omaa Kennedy, 

* Sophia B. Maine, 
Lyman Husted, • 
PhcBbe Osborn, 
John W. Oliphant, 
Saiah Stelle, . 
Is^ac H. Benedict. 
Elizabeth B. Badd,. 



RESIDENCE. 



Town. 

De Kalb, . 
New- York City, 
Brookhavcn, 
New- York City, 



tf 



Warwick, . 
New Paha, 
C;linton, • 
Walton, 



C( 



New-Palts, 
Union Vale, 
Troy, . 
Coeymans, 
Albany, 
Coxsackie, 
Troy, . 
Platisbnrgh, 



u 



Albany, 
Moreau, 
Vernon, • 
Utica, . 
Rutland, • 
Henderaon, 
EUisburgh, 
Colesvilto^ 
T^rrone, . 
Cortlandtvilk^ 
Newfield, . 
Ithaca, 
Sodus, 
WilUamaon, 
Warsaw^ . 
Leiotster, 
Pomfret, » 
Gates, . 
Conewangw^ 
Greece^ 
Belfast^ . 
New- York Chy, 
Orange, . 
Cedar Creek, 
• • • 

Newbren, • 
Newburgh, 
Toronto, • 

Johnsonburg, 
Albany, 
Watcrvliet, 
Schoharie, • 
RhinebeclL 
Seneca Fatlls, 
Schenectady, 
Norwich, • 
Manlius, • 
Castile, ; 

Lockport, • 
Brunswick, 
New. York City, 



Coanty 

. St Lawrence. 
Now-York, 

• Suflblk. 
New-York. 

u 

. Orange, 
Ulsten 
Dutchess. 
Delaware. 

« 
Ulster. 

• Dotchesi. 

Reniselaer. 

. Albany, 
«i 

. Grecnt. 
Renatclaer. 

• Clinton. 

(I 

• Albany. 
Saratoga, 

• Oneidl^ 

•I 

. JefiersoB. 

u 

M 

• 

BroonM. 

• Stnben. 
Cwtkndt. 

• Tompkins. 

u 

. Wayne, 
li 

• Genctte. 

LiYingstoD. 

• Cbalavqoe^ 
Monroe. 

• CaltamagiHM 
Monroe. 

• Allegany. 
New-York. 

. Essex, N. J. 

Moninoutb, N. J. 

F&yette, N. C. 

Craven. N. a 
. Orange. 

YorkTu C. 
. Warren, N.X 

Albany. 

Schoharie. 

• Dutchess. 
Seneca. 

• Schenectady. 
Chenango. 

• Onondaga. 
Genesee. 

• Nisgara, 
Middlesex, N. J 

• New- York. 



RESIDENCE. 



»"h.. 








Tow., 


Countr. 


18M437 


Add Sharp, . . B<MIun, . 


. Suir^lk. MSM. 


428 


Ralph AdUi, 




Livonia. 


Livingtiao. 


4i3 


luftirl Kclvn. . 
•M«r,J...,lJ.vi.^ . 






INtlcr villa. 


. UlMcrt 


130 






Genua, 


Onlario, 


431 


• Catharine Liubcr, 






R.dl.,«V, . 


. DulcheU. 


m 


Suaa Uic, 






Coloi..lia. . 




ISIS 4J3 


MairTlmnloD, . 






. Herkimer. 


434 


(■'i.iiny Arnold. 






Tjioiw, 


Stculvn. 


43S 


S«ahC Arklfj,. 






BcnLiii^ton, 


. Gcnnrc. 


Hd 


Cicurp' S, Biilii, 






Huilro-t 


Columbia. 


431 


Sduii Uaiika, 






Waliun, . 


. DclHWare. 


*? 








C:i>hi>clDa, 


StculnD, 


«9 
440 


JaneL llr^wn, 
Hflrrktr Dru«n, . 






Saliua, ^ . 


- OnuDdu^a. 


441 


P;lvr.tc< l" Krowu. 










442 








Kc«-York Cily, N™-.York. 


443 








Kredoiila, . 


St. Lawrvnrc 


4*4 








Korlulh. 


445 


Edward P. ChambcTbyt 






Hicbmond, 


-Henrico, Va, 


446 


KkhardH.Cantiae,. 






Wawarung, 


Ulwer 


447 


AmaaaClapn, . 






La FajtlXt, 


. Odi udaga. 


448 


Lucille Demon, 






Kewlield, 


TMipkina. 


449 


NubanM. Duncan, 






Moniaoulfa, 


SI Lawrence. 


4S0 








Poudam, 


461 
453 


•Dewiltfiton, 






Conwrd, 


.W^inpo^ 


<53 


• fully Ann Graupif, 
Mugdalirn Cfwibcck, 






Bwhioy, 


• Gene-™,. 


454 






N.S«*laBd, 


Alliany. 


4E5 


Cati.iaHavoni, . ^ 






Guilford, . 




4S6 


Kcmin 6. Hickcov, 






Portw' 


Allegauy. 


467 


Ellen Houilon, . 






Ne«.YotkCtt 


, .NB*-y^ 


499 


F,liwb,.h J. Hnll, , 






BrooklTD. 


Kinira. 


469 


Har.i»D Harding, 








460 


JUatT Ann LaubacbCT, 








German*. 


461 


ElesHOr LitinijKk, 






ADMvilie, . 


.Oneida.' 


463 


Goorgf MB«hflU, . 








Engrland. 


46J 


Thoin>» McMillen, 








'^^ 




Loin E PcrioH, 






Braodoo. 


46S 


Hannab Jane HeJjia, 






Stiawaogunk, 


. Kilter. 


46S 


William L. SIMCT. . 






sa,™, . 


WeelchcMer. 


467 


Ado .Maria Swifl, 






. Oaoudaga. 


468 


Harriot Siewart, 






Maioue, 


Pranklil 


469 


Mar, Ter,,, . 








.SulTolk. 


470 


Jam« Vihictrr, 






New York Cil) 


, NewVork. 


*Ui 


Samh V, Wilimnn, 






Manliu., . 


. Onondaga. 


472 


Mary Ann Www, . 






Culile, 


Gen»»ee. 


473 


Sarab IVrtrd, 






Nco'TorkCUj 


. Nrw-Vork. 


1836 474 


Albert F. Covnrt, 






Poller, . 


YaWa. 


47fi 


Samh E. Covert, ■ 










476 


Jamcj E. Covert, . 










477 


Jonalhan B. Uavl^ 






Providence, 


. Saniloga: 


478 


LevlUWMo, , 






lire.:nfi.*l, 




479 


Daniel Cuhoori. . 






PlaiiiSrld, 


. Onrpo, 


4B0 


Henry BCraodall, . 






Waiarvleii, 


Albany. 


4H1 


Ihinii-I Hiiali, 






Mindcn, . 


■KS""^- 


482 








Dern, . 


483 
4<M 

485 


-■jallv Ann Enni, . 
M-<r; Ann Bikeri 






Oncunta, , 


.OWeiN. 






Oiarp), . 


H 


4P6 


• D..>ah Tutile, . 






Sen-^a. 


Onlarid, 


487 


Curinlha O. BuRllck, 






Br-iininglon, 


. Gcntace. 


m 


Emily Sp^rd, 






Bergen" 





BeaiDEKCE. 



IG 4^ Jtne M. Rennet, . 

490 JnlinA. MJIta. 

491 Delia Lirfalball, . 
493 Eull; Lighlball, 

493 Getirudp Uiiis, . 

494 Marr PangbUTtt, 
4<)5 UunAnnXfDuedj, 
4'jB Otorpo Burchard, 

497 JubnT»rii:«, 

498 -WilliiimM. Crawford, 

499 Jacob Lew-istliill. 
SOU Silly ChrirMnn Hollon, 
£01 William A. Harllnphom, 
an Freiieni-.k SuayatiiDd. 
B03 MillaCnry, 
504 Eliu Martin, . 
£05 Alfred Hark, 



Da>id JoiHH, . 
Cieorgv Merrick, 
Hultflib Cahooo, . 

Alien IV Splcer 
LawrcnCB Vili Henschoicii, 
Hrory K.Griiwold, . 
John Baker, 
Peter Butgcn, 
Richard Wcaiervell, 
Nnami P. BgJdwin, 
Oliver Ayico, 
LuUier BunnLler, . 
George Bean, 
Uanid D. Brown, 
Pefer Eurgcm, 
Paalina llroqua, 
John Curtis, 
Roeeila Crawford, . 
Sarah Ann Gilbert, 
Mary Hurjey, 
Edith La flran^ 
Juhn Munacr • 

John A. mU. . 
Brtflcy McCsrly, 
IgabellaMcDoug^, 
Dcl'orah Ann Oabea, . 
Bf idpet aiellj, . 
Pheb« Ann ^mona, . 
Mlron Simkino, . 
• Nelson Vnu Nordcr, . 
John Van Iljppr, . 
John Edward Vanderbcck, 
Jamea WUcelir, 
CliarleB U. ArnoM, . 
Joiepb 8. Boiworlh, 
Martba Ann Bucklcn, 
M»ry Ann Bracy, 
Cyrua R. Blowera, . 
Tlreinla Bailer, . 
Chnatiaii Ci^tik 



. Allica, 

Le Roy, 
. Mindcn, 

. Rool, 

- Canajohai-ie^ . 

. Klliaburirh, 
Walertonn, . 

" Kew-York City, 
. Whitehall. 

Uiica, . 
.How York Oty, 



. OlKlic, 

PerryiborBli, 
. Jcnnalcm, 

Drydm, , 
.New- York City, 

Adrian, 
. Plainfield, 

■ Niw. York' City, 

Ulica, 

' New- York City, 
. Puughkeenle, 

Bloom Geld, 
. Walkill, 

Pierpont, . 



. Le Rny, . 

AllMinT, 
. Niapum, . 

iBlip, . 
. New PaJti, 

Oneunlo, . 
. Cliemunp, 

Troy, 
. Pater«.n, 

New York CTty, 

. Swnlen, . 

Weit Winfield, 
. New Haven, 

Farnwrfville, 
. Wyoming, 



. Dutrhen. 

, Waahingtoo. 

Oneida. 
. New- York. 



. Oooiida^a. 

. CJienangx). 

' YateB'.""^^ 
. ToDipklni. 

New-York, 
. Michigan. 

Otwgo. 
. Rentielear. 

New- York, 
. Oneida, 

Monag n Irelai 
. New- York, 

Datcbcaa. 
. Emci, N. J. 

Onnge. 
.St Lawrence. 

Onondafo. 
. Si. LawrcDco, 

New-York, 

Clinton. 

' New- York. 
. Albany. 



Albany, 
. Upper Canada. 

Suffolk. 
.OlMer, 
. Ot<e^. 

ChDinang, 
. Renaaelaer. 

Pauaic, N. J. 
. New- York. 

RenatcUer. 
. Mnnroe. 

Herkimer, 

Caltaraufrub 
. PutnaUL IlL 
Ovidt, 



44 



AFFXHDUC 



Date 

ofud- 
mis'n. No. 

1842 676 
1S43 676 
677 
678 
679 
6S0 
681 
682 
6c»3 
684 
685 
686 
687 
683 
689 
690 
691 
C92 
693 
694 
695 
696 
697 
698 
699 
700 
701 
702 
703 
704 
705 
706 
707 
708 
709 
710 
711 
712 



NAMES. 

Catharine Sullivan, • 
Harriet C. Wevant, 
Lawrence N. Jones, . 
Edward Benedict, 
Truman Grommon, . 
Elizabeth Aun Vanderbcck, 
Matilda Fcaron, 
Daniel M. Wbitten, 
Robert J. Martling ; 
Lewia S. Vail 
Helen E. Mil mine, . 
Hugh Shannon, • 
William Henry Milla, 
Harriet Whituej, 
Abraham L. Brig^gs, * 
Gcorgo VV. Harrisun, 
Atahel Andrews, 
Jennette Wallace, 
John H. H. Rider, 
Jefferson Houston, 
Meribah Cornell, 
Silence Taber, 
Josephine G. Colvin, . 
Alvin Cornell, 
Eliza Ligbtliall, 
Elsey C. Boatwick, 
James H. Winslow, . 
William H. Rider, 
Goodrich Risley, 
John Weaverj 
Caroline Cornwall, • 
Thomas Bracy, . 
Fletcher Stewart, 
Beo^amin Cilly, . 
Marion LvndcSj 
Cyreoias Moniort, 
James Miller, . 
William Rosenkrants, 



RESIDENCE. 



Town, 

New- York City, 
. Finffliampton, 

Richland, 

Victory, • 

Adams, 
. New-York City, 



(( 



* Mamaketing', 

New- York City, 
. Goshen, . 

Florida, 
. Peekekill, . 

Whitehall, 
. Schroon, . 

Williamson, • 

(C 

• 

Attica, . 
, New- York City, 

W^stcrloo, 
. New. York City, 

Jamestown, . 
. Scipio, 

Lewistown, 
. Jamestown, 

Minden, 
. Owego, 

Picrpont, 
. Brighton, . 

Hamilton, 
. Ballston Spa, 

Athens, • 

. New Haven, 

Ma lone, • 

. Bolton, . 

Albany, • 

. Groton, 

High Falls, . 
. Bath, 



Countj. 

New-York. 
. Broome, 

Oswego 
. Caynga, 

Jeflersnn. 

New- York. 
. New- York. 
. Sullivan, 

New- York. 
. Orange. 

Montgomery, 
. Westchester. 

WaehiDgton. 
. Essex. 

W'ayne 



tc 



Wyominc". 
. New-York. 

Albany. 
. New- York. 

Chautauque, 
- Cayuga. 

Niagara, 
• Chatauque. 

Montgomery, 
. Tioga. 

St. Lawrence. 
. Monroe. 

Madison, 
. Saratoga, 

Greene, 
. Oswego. 

Pranklia. 
, Warren, 

Albany. 
. TompKins. 

Ulster. 
. Steuben. 



RECAPITULATION. 



From the City of New-Vork, 

Other Counties of the State, 
Other States, chiefly New-Jersey, 
Canada, ... 

Foreign Coantriei, 

ToUl, - 
Discharged, 

Remaining January 1st, 1844, - 



▲PPSNDIX. 



45 



No* 3. 



The admUsiont and discharges doum to the present time have been annually 

as follows : 



From May 12, 1818 till Dec. 31st, 
Dec. 31, 1819 

1820 

1821 
" 1822 
" 1823 

1824 
* 1825 
" 1826 

1827 
" 1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 
" 1832 
" 1833 
** 1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 
•« 1839 
" 1840 
" 1841 

1842 





Adounioai. 


DiachargM, 


Remaininf. 


1819 


67 


11 


56 


1820 


8 


12 


52 


1821 


15 


15 


52 


1822 


19 


18 


53 


1823 


11 


14 


50 


1824 


16 


13 


53 


1825 


18 


15 


56 


1826 


23 


^ 


64 


1827 


14 


63 


1828 


19 


17 


65 


1829 


30 


27 


68 


1830 


37 


20 


85 


1831 


15 


11 


89 


1832 


15 


17 


87 


1833 


58 


11 - 


134 


1834 


23 


20 


187 


1835 


43 


40 


140 


1836 


57 


37 


160 


1837 


24 


34 


150 


1888 


87 


82 


155 


1889 


87 


23 


169 


1840 


35 


52 


153 


1841 


36 


26 


168 


1842 


28 


36 


154 


1843 


46 


27 


178 



Total 



781 



568 



178 




Whole No. of admissioxiSt 
Of whom were re-admiasiona, 



Actual number, . . 646 

Pupila at Canaioharie who have not been 

at New- York, ... 66 



Total at both schools^ 



712 



Pupils at both schools. 
Pupils at Canajoharie only, 



53 
66 



Total at Canajoharie, 



119 



i 

k 

I 

■I 

I 

!i 

I}- 
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Vo. 5* 

REPORT 

or 
THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE ANNUAL EXAMINATION 

OF TBI 

N£W-TORK INSTITUTION for the INSTRUCTION of the DEAF and DUIB, 

JULY 14th and 15th, 1843. 

The Special Committee of the Board of Managers of the 
Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, charged 
with the duty of attending the annual examination, and investi- 
gating the present condition of the Institution, Report : — 

That they have attended to the duties assigned them, and for 
this purpose, met at the Institution on the morning of Friday, 
July 14th, 1843, when they proceeded in the first place to a 
careful examination into its domestic arrangements, the result 
of which they now submit for the consideration of the Board. 

As the Board are well aware, the Principal of the Institution 
has the general superintendence of the establishment The 
Matron, Mrs. Stoner, has particular charge of the domestic 
arrangements, and the Committee cannot refrain from expres- 
sing their approbation of her fidelity and zeal in the dischai^ 
of her duties. All is neatness, cleanliness and order, and while 
rigid economy and strict accountability in the management of 
the household are maintained, nothing necessary to the comfort 
of the inmates is omitted. 

The Committee inspected the dining room, store-room, boy's 
and girl's washing room, the kitchen, bake-room, laundry, 
wash-room, hospital, the girl's sitting room, wardrobe rooms, 
dormitories, and the work-shops. 

The admirable neatness and system pervading all these de- 
partments, met their unqualified approbation, and the constant 
watchfulness of the Principal and his valuable assistants, leaves 
nothing in the way of improvement to be suggested. The 
dining hall is a large room containing thirteen tables, one of 
which is occupied by tke Principal, his family, and the 
Professors of the Institution ; six of them by the boys, five by 
the girls, and one by the domestics. The tables are all furnish* 
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ed with the same food, and all partake of their meals at the 
same hour. The time for breakfast, in summer, is 6 o'clock, in 
winter, at 6^. Dinner is served throughout (fie year at 12 
o'clock, and tea at 6. 

When all are at the tables, a blessing is invoked by the 
Principal in the sign language, and after each meal is conclu- 
ded, thanks are returned in the same manner. During the two 
days of the examination, the Committee took their meals at the 
tables, and were favorably impressed with the excellence of 
the food supplied, the order, quiet, and propriety manifested, 
and gratified at witnessing the good appetites and satisfaction 
displtiyed by all the partakers. The tables are supplied with 
fresh and excellent vegetables from the grounds of the Institu- 
tion, and the meats furnished are of an excellent quality. The 
Committee investigated minutely this branch of the manage- 
ment of the Institution, and were unable to discover any thing 
which needed attention or improvement. 

All the rooms of the establishment were found exceedingly 
neat, and well ordered, and every attention is paid to the hedth 
and comfort of their inmates. In the hospitals there were only 
two patients, a boy and girl, neither much indisposed, and it k 
a source of unfeigned gratitude to the Author of all our mercies, 
that no death has occurred at the Institution during the past 
year. 

The Dormitories in the upper part of the building are well 
arranged. They consist of two large apartments ; one occupied 
by the females, the other by the males. Each individual has a 
separate bed, and the neatness and comfort of their appearaDce 
deserves commendation. 

WORK-SHOPS. 

The -new work-shops having been completed are now in 
successful operation, and at the time of the examination, eighty- 
five boys, and twenty-one girls were engaged in the various 
trades carried on in them as follows : — 

Book-binding, in charge of Mr. Miller, - 20 boys. 

Shoe-making, " " Mr. Hackett, - 21 « 

Tailoring, « " Mr. Trask, - 20 « 

Cabinet-making, " " Mr. Goerck, - 12 « 

Gardening, " " Mr. Mead, - 12 « 

In all, 85 

All the boys devote a part of each day to some employment, 
which will give them health and vigor, besides qualifying 
them, on leaving the Institution, for the active and usefiu 
pursuits of life. 
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Of the female pupils, six are learning to sew and fold books ; 
fifteen are employed in the tailor's shop ; twenty-five are being 
taught dress-making, and the remainder plain sewing.; while all 
in turn are practised in, and required to perform, the lighter 
household duties. 

The Committee would do injustice to their own feehngs by 
concluding this branch of their report, if they omitted to ex- 
press their entire satisfaction with the management of the 
Institution in all its details, and their conviction that this 
management may challenge competition with that of any similar 
Institution in this or any other country. 

ANNUAL EXAMINATION. 

This examination commenced on Friday morning, July 14th, 
and terminated on the evening of July 15th. At its commence- 
ment, the Committee were furnished by the Principal with the 
annexed schedule A, containing the names and number of the 
pupils in the Institution, term of instruction, and course of 
study in each class. It will be seen on reference to it, that 
there were eight classes, the number in each varying from thir- 
teen to twenty-one. The Committee attended the examination 
of each of these classes in the studies indicated, and will now 
submit to the Board the results witnessed by them and the im- 
pressions made upon their minds. 

The hours of instruction in all the classes are from 9 to 13 
in the momine, and from 1| to 3^ in the afternoon. 

The first class examined was the Eighth, under the charge 
of Mr. Bartlett. This was the first year of the members of this 
class, except Wilkins and Miss Hughes, and consequently, with 
these exceptions, they had only been under instruction about 
nine months. 

The class were requested throueh their teacher to write their 
places of residence, and the time mey had respectively been in 
the Seminary. This he communicated to them by signs, and 
most of them wrote the answers correctly, and with great 
promptness. A request was in like manner made of the class 
to form a sentence containing the word "great" 

The following were written immediately : 

a) The whale is great but a fish is little. 

;b) We see the great City Hall. 

(c) God is a great Spirit 

(d) The steamboat is great, but a boat is little. 

(e) An elephant is great, a wren is little. 

(f ) The tree is a great, the tree is a little. 

(g) The mountain is great, and the fly is little. 

7 
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There were many others^ eTmcing an accurate ^ypreciatim of I 
he meaning of the word. Similar exercises were ffone through 
vith by the class, all equally satisfactory. It would afford plea- 
lure to enumerate others, but necessity compels their omission. 

The Committee were well satisfied that this class had made 
nost commendable progress thus far in the acquisition of know- 
edge, and they trust the future will fully confirm these auspi- 
;ious beginnings. 

The Committee were desirous of ascertaining the extent of 
heir ideas in relation to the Supreme Being, and reijuested Mr. 
iartlett to ask them by signs " If God had a beginning," to 
vhich they replied in the same language, that " He is a circle," 
^ Never dies, because he is a Spirit which never dies." 

They were then requested to answer in writing •* Why man 
lies." 

The following answers were speedily written : 

(h) All people die because Adam and Eve disobeyed God. 

i ) The people must die because wicked, 
j) All people are wicked, and must die. 
ther questions of similar import drew from the pupils, an- 
wers indicating the possession of correct ideas on various sub- 
sets, and their ability to express them in clecur and intelligible 
ai^uage. 

The compositions of this class were very satisfactory, dis- 
playing talent on the part of the pupil, and skill and faithful- 
less on that of their instructor. Specimens of some of them 
ire annexed, marked B«* 

Seventh Clctss. 

This class is taught by Mr. Conklin, a deaf-mute, who has been 
br five years a monitor in the Institution, and is a graduate of it. 

The attention of the Committee was particularly called to the 
penmanship of this class, and they were struck with its excel- 
ence. Many of the pupils write beautifully, and the exhibition 
»f their skill afforded much gratification. Many of the letters 
ind sentences would bring no discredit on professed writing 
nasters, and in this connection it may be observed, that this re- 
nark applies equally Xx\ the writing of many of the pupils in 
»ther classes. 

This class was also examined as to the formation of senten- 
es, and their knowledge of the meaning of different words, and 
he ideas they entertained upon various subjects. It would be 
mpracticable to enumerate all the examples furnished ; a few, 
IS specimens, can only be given. Sentences were i:equested, 
smbracing the word " good." 

* Tha SpeeliMDf.of dfBpoiUloai are omlttad^ 
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(a) A good boy tries to study his book. 

(b) A smart boy improves very good. 

(c) A good girl study his books. 

(d) A good girl tries to study her books very well, 
'e) A good boy writes a letter to his parents. 
f) A good boy tries to study his books very well. 

The Committee also examined this class in Arithmetic, and 
found that exercises in addition, muItiplication,*and subtraction, 
were performed understandingly, with promptness and accuracy. 
Several questions put to them in relation to facts in Scripture 
History, elicited answers, showing an intimate acquaintance 
with the most prominent occurrences related in the Bible. The 
whole class appears to have been faithfully taught, and to have 
made satisfactory progress. 

The Sixth Class 

Is in charge of Mr. Morris, late of the Asylum at Canajoharie, 
and is now completing the second year of its course of instruction. 

The Committee pursued the same mode of developing the 
minds of the pupils, that was adopted in the examination of the 
other class, viz : proposing words with which sentences were to 
be formed, and propounding questions upon subjects coimectcd 
with the studies of the class. It was a constant source of aston* 
ishment, to witness the readiness and accuracy with which the 
words were moulded into correct phrases, and the various 
questions answered. 

A few cases will be given ; sufficient to show that the schol- 
ars have proved themselves apt to lecum, and their teacher true to 
the high trust reposed in him. 

The class were requested to compose a sentence which was 
to contain the word " beautiful." 

(a) It is very pleasant to see the beatUiful flower in the garden,. 

(b) The gentleman can see to the beautiful trees. 

(c) The beautiful ladies dance on the floor. 

(d) The beautiful birds sing and flutter among the trees. 

(e) The girl play beautiful on tlie grass. 

(f ) It is very beautiful flower. 

The verb " know" was given for the same purpose. The fol- 
lowing sentences were written : — 

(g) The gentleman knows the good pupils, 
fh) The boy Amotr^ his lesson. 

( i ) The gentleman knows the lady. 

( j ) A young boy or ^rl is knows, and the father.. 

(k) I knoios the family. 

(1)1 know my brother and father. 
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The word " flower" was next given. 

(m) I like lo smell the fragrance of the^oirer^ in the garden. 

(n A jrenlleman picks the pretty^oirer*. 

(o) The lady walks, seek Jtowers on the field. 

The words " pick up" were requested to be embodied in a 
lentence. 
(p) A boy picks up the chestnuts. 

(q) I was iond to pick up a few newspapers from the rail-road. 
(r) The girl picks up on the spoon, 
(s) The ViiiiG pick up while handkerchief, 
(t) The boys and girls picks up the strawberries m baskets. 

These ^ examples, selected from many others of a similar 
iharacter, will serve to show the progress of the members of this 
^lass in acquiring ideas, and expressing them in language. 
Jeveral questions were put relative to the Supreme Being, and 
lonceming different portions of Sacred History, all of which 
vere correctly answered ; evincing no superficial acquaintance 
vith the subjects inquired of. 

The class were also examined in the four ground rules of 
Arithmetic, and the knowledge they exhibited, and the facility 
lisplayed in working out the sums given, were highly creditar 
)Ie, and entirely satisfactory. 

This class, in its future progress, promises to reflect gieit 
iredit upon itself and its instructors. 

Fifth Class. 

This class is in charge of Mr. Totten, a deaf-mate, and a 
graduate of the Institution. It is composed of members from 
»ther classes, and generally the least promising of Ihem. 

Some of them are in ill health, and almost incapable of any 
Dental effort. 

It may well be doubted whether it is politic or just to retain 
n the Institution those, who, from mental imbecility, are unable 
pursue the most simple studies. A faithful and valuable 
eacher is pained at thdr want of improvement, and suflTen 
greatly from the apprehension, that he will be held accountable 
or the progress of minds upon which no impression can in truth 
te made. 

Several questions were put to this class, relatinj^ to Scriptuie 
listory, and the answers showed that a few of them had dis- 
inct and correct ideas upon many of the prominent points of 
his history. 

Questions in Geography were also propounded to theni| and 
fy some riehtly answered ; as. How is the earth divided ? 

A, Land and water. 

Q. What if an Ocean? A. The largest extent of watwi. 
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Q. What is a lake 1 A. A body of water almost entirely 
surrounded by land. 

Q. Which is the largest River in America? A. The Mis- 
sissippi. 

Several suras in addition and subtraction were given to the 
class, and correctly wrought by some of them. Others seemed 
incapable of comprehending the simplest principles of numbers, 
and it is to be feared that the most able and faithful instruction 
will witness in them but little improvement 

The class were requested to write each a sentence including 
the word " bad." 

(a) A mother whipped a bad boy. 

(b) «&. man wliipped a bad boy because he stole some money. 

(c) A lady whipped bad a little girl. 

(d) A bad boy breaks his slate. 

The word " woman" was next given for the same purpose. 

(e) A woman walked on the ground. 

(f ) A poor ttHmian wishes to eat bread and water (that is sat- 
isfied with them.) 

(g) A woman can go to the city of New- York. 
(h) A woman not love lazy. 

The committee concurred in opinion with the Principal, that 
three of this class, who have each been in the Institution for 
five years, should be recommended to the Secretary of State to 
be continued another year. They are now learning trades, and 
at the expiration of a year, will doubtless be qualified to main- 
tain themselves. 

Fourth Class. 

This class, in the charge of Mr. Gary, has now been three 
years in the Institution, and as all but one entered at the same 
time, they have advanced together in their studies. A class of 
more interesting and intellectual appearance, cannot be found 
in any seminary of the country ; and a stranger dropping^ in 
casually, and regarding them, would make the same remark. 

The Committee were struck with their polite and agreeable 
demeanor, and their bright beaming countenances, instinct with 
intelligence and happiness. 

A more touching spectacle can scarcely be witnessed, than 
this group of immortals, shut out from most of the common 
avenues of knowledge, yet displaying in every glance And mo- 
tion the " mens divina" struggling to break the bonds that would 
restrain its flutterings, and aimmg upwards to the Source of 
Light from whence it emanated. The Committee were highly 

8 
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pleased with the writing of this class. Nearly every member 
writes a distinct, handsome hand, with great rapidity. 

Their exercises were commenced by one of the Committee 
requesting each one to write an anecdote respecting some aoi* 
mal. 

It were to be wished, in justice to the class and each of its 
members, that the short and beautiful essays of all could be 
transcribed ; a few only can be selected, and the inference is 
not therefore to be drawn, that they were deemed the best. 

(a) The sheep are patient, graceful, peace, &c I like to play with the 
sheep. Are you fona to play with the sheep 1 They like to skip and 
dance on the hills. I often read the books about them. Do you remem- 
ber that Lamb of Christ ? The ^rls often love to play with them. The 
sheep are innocent and good. The lambs cry like a baa, baa. Th^ sl^ep 
cannot read and talk and go to church. 

(b) The elephants are larsfe. The elephant is good and large. I wish 
to see the elephant come here. I like to see the elephant ait on the 
bench. The elephant is very strong. He comes up stairs. I sit on the 
bench with the pupils. The elephant walks on the ground. The people 
went to sit on the bench. I like to see the elephant seem large and 
strong. The elephant lives in Africa. 

(c) A cat has two eyes and a tail. It is a beautiful and soft animal. 
Can she read 1 No, she does not know how to read. But she can run, 
play, jump, and climb a tree. She can see in the darkness ; she eats 
bread. She loves to eat many of the little mice, better than she loves 
broad. My pretty white cat is at home. I have ever my cat at home. I 
saw last vacation a lady who often played with her cat in her room. She 
IB namiid Emily. She appeared to love her cat very much. The cat 
sometimes quarrels at a little dog. I am proud that my cat is very brave 
and angry to quarrel at him. But the cat cannot sing ; but any of the 
beautiful birds can sing very sweetly, But I pity a bird which would die. 
When the bird sits on the tree to sing, then a cat sees up the tree, and 
goes to climb upon the tree, and catches a poor little bird, and she eats 
the bird ; so the bird is destroyed. A cat appeared to love to play with 
little and young children in the garden. 

The class were minutely examined in Mitchell's primary 
Geoorraphy, and the result was as remarkable as it was satisfac- 
tory. The knowledge of Grammar they possessed also exhibited 
in a striking degree their intellectual powers, the faithfulness 
and ability with which they had been tauj^t and their own 
diligent application. The questions on the maps were perfectly 
answered. They were also examined in Arithmetic, and ia 
this branch of study the same accuracy and extent of attainment 
were exhibited. This class certainly does great credit to the 
Institution. It is superior in every respect, all possess good 
intellects and the mode of culture is greatly approved. It is 
impossible to refrain from expressing the high gratification 
which the Committee experienced in the examination of this 
class, and they trust the high attainments and diligent applica- 
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lion of its members, will stimulate others to imitate their noble 
example. Specimens of their compositions are annexed to 
this report, and the Committee refer to them as exhibiting in 
a gratifying degree the advance of the class in this portion of 
their studies. 

TTiird Class. 

This class is in the charge of Mr. Pettingell and consists of 
five girls and thirteen boys. 

The examination in Geography aftd History was extensive 
and the answers were quickly and correctly given. 

The names of all the countries in Europe are familiar to 
the pupils. As a specimen of the questions and answers in 
American History, the following are presented to the Board. 

To the question, "who first settled America?" the answers 
were, — " the first settlement of Virginia was by the people 
from England. The emigrants came from England and went 
through to James River and settled in Jamestown in 1607." 

The answers were all the same, varying slightly in phrase- 
ology. 

The class were also exerqised on themes of History selected 
by each pupil. 

(a) Napoleon was bom in Corsica, in France. His parents did not 
know that he will become emperor of France. But in a few years after 
he grew up to be a man. His parents sent him to school. He was wiser 
than his school-mates. The teacher gave him long lessons. 

(b) About John Smith, — He was born in England but he was a young 
man and set off to run away fVom England. He met the strange adven- 
tures and finally at Turkey in Europe and entered into the Austrian army. 
He of\en fought with the Turks. One occasion he mounted on his horse- 
back and fought with the strength of the Turks and finally defeated him 
who fell on the ground. He was at length taken by the Turks, but finally 
he escaped from the captive, and met the strange adventures as remar- 
kable as before. Finally he returned to England, and sailed with the 
emigrant for America. At length he arrived in Jamestown on an island 
in James River and was at length taken by the Indians and carried to the 
kings of Powhantan. While tne king was almost killing him with a club, 
Pocahontas, the daughter of the king, was rushed in saved him from 
death. At length he arrived at Jamestown again, and finally returned to 
England and died there. 

(c) I will tell you about the character of the Indians in New England. 
The complexion of the Indians is of a dark yellow color. Their hair very 
black and straight, and their eyes were as sparkling as the wild animals. 
They wore their skins of the wild animals in the winter, and they were 
nearly naked in the summer. The men were very fond of war and 
hunting, but the women tilled the farms near their huts and cooked food 
for their children and husbands. They all lived chiefly on the flesh of 
deer, fishes &c., but in the course of several years they had learnt a few 
things of the whites. The whites came to New England and they wore 
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the bknkita initead of akiiui and they lised guns instead of bows tmi 
arrows. 

These specimens of the exercises written by the class are 
fairly selected, and correctly copied as written, and convey a 
just impression of the extent of the pupil's knowledge and the 
facility with which they are able to express their ideas. 

The class were required to state the order in which the first 
thirteen states were settled. All answered correctly without 
hesitation. The examination in Geography and History were 
highly satisfactory. That in Arithmetic consisted of exercises 
in Numeration and Addition which seemed to be clearly 
understood, and had been diligently studied. 

The exercises in Grammar were also numerous, exhibiting, 
that the class were acquiring a knowledge of its rules and their 
applications. 

A few specimens will be given of the use of the verb " to run." 

. (d) A bad man runs away. 

(e) A little boy often runs to swim in the East River. 

(f) A locomotive often ran fast to Fordham. 

(e) A thief stole money from a g^entleman's pocket and ran fast, 
(h) A little boy met a little dog and was afraid and runs away, 
(i) A boy who was always disobedient to his parents resolved that he 
would run away to the ship. 

These examples are accurately copied from the many 
furnished by the class, and the examination fully satisfied the 
Committee, that the class, as a whole, were intelligent and 
industrious, and that there was no deficient intellect among 
them. 

They were also examined as to their knowledge on religious 
matters. The following question was propounded, and written 
answers requested. 

It would make this report too voluminous to copy all the 
answers ; a few only can be given as specimens. 

Who was Jesus Christ? 

(j) Jesus Christ is the Son of God and equal with God and came from 
Heaven ioto the world to save the wicked people from their sins and it 
called our Saviour. 

(k) Jesus Christ saw the wicked people, therefore he came to the earth 
and was humble. When the Jews took him he was crucified and died for 
them all. 

(1) He is the eternal Son of God and our dear Saviour who is now 
waiting for us to repent of our sins. 1843 years ago God sent him from 
the happiness of Heaven down on the world to save us from Hell. We 
«hould trust in him, and obey him, and love him and be will take ns into 
Heaven with him in safety. 
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This subject was continued at greater length by signs, and 
the answers were excellent, evincing a good degree of religious 
knowledge. This important part of the education of the 
classes is entitled to warm commendation, and appears to have 
been attended to with great fidelity and care by the professors, 
and to have received from the pupils close and considerate 
attention and reflection. 

Second Class. 

Mr. Van Nostrand has confided to him this class, and it is 
composed of pupils from two other classes, most of them having 
been inmates of the Institution for five or six years, and a few 
of them still longer. 

The examination commenced with exercises on the first 
Book of History. 

Question, — By whom were the New England states settled ? 

(a) New England was settled by the Puritans. 

(b) New England was settled by tbe people who came from England. 

Question, — Why did they leave England? 

(c) For the persecution they suffered. 

(d) The Puritans came to America, because the king of England 
cruelled them. 

(c) Because they wished to worship God in a pure manner, because the 
people injured them. 

(f ) Because the English treated them very cruelly. 

Question. — What Was the persecution they suffered ? 
(ji) They could not worship according to their own wishes, 
(h) They wished to worship in a pure manner. 

Question. — What was the origin of the Revolutionary war? 

(i) Because the king taxed the people. 

(j) The Parliament and king or England were jealous of the Americans 
who would become powerful and free. 

(k) Tbe king of England crueUy treated the Americans by tbe tax. 
The Americans determined to became revolutionary and independent. 

Question, — When was New- York settled ? 
(1) In the year 1614. By all the class. 

Various other questions in History and Geography were satis- 
factorily answered by the class. 

Artthmatic, 
The exercises were in Compound Division and Compound 
Addition, and generally correct, shewing commendable progress 
in the science of numbers. 

Compositions in History. 
Each member of the class was required to write a short com- 
position in History. A few of those written are copied and are 
as follows. 
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(m) New- York is a large, wealthy, and populous itate. The people of 
this city are engaged in commerce. The northern part of the Mtate ii 
occupied principally in fanning the land. They manage to cultivate tin 
land very well, &c. 

(n) Connecticut was settled in the year 1633. Some English colony 
came from Massachusetts. They settled Hartford, Windsor, and Weth- 
ersfield. The colony made war against the Pequot Indians and they ihea 
conquered them. Afterwards the captain and his army went to Khode 
Island and they fought against the Whampanoag, king Philip. 

(o) New Jersey is not a very large state. It is somewhat hilly. Yoa 
will go to Jersey City in a very few minutes, hut I can hardly believe it 
You roust go hack to Newark ahout nine miles. It is one of the roost 
handsome cities in the state. If you go to Paterson, you will see the 
Passaic Falls. At Princeton there is Princeton College, where many 
young gentlemen are educated. The Rail Road extends from Jersey City 
to Philadelphia. 

(p) New- York is a large state and is celebrated for the wealth of the 
city of New- York, because there are many vessels which are loaded there 
with many different productions from the different places of the state to 
the city, which the people are very happy to purchase for their life. The 
people are engaged in agricultural business and obtain many vegetables 
by their industry. Manv schools are built by the gentlemen who are 
benevolent for the poor children, and they put them to be well educated. 
I hope New- York is rapidly increasing as England. 

(q) The State of Massachusetts was settled by the Puritans, who came 
from England on tne 22d of December, 16*^. On reaching Plymouth, 
they first began to build some houses. But they suffered from hunger, 
because they had no provisions to live. Massachusetts was all covered 
with forests, and was inhabited by the tribes of Indians. But the English 
people, who came from England, were in progress of Massachusetts. 
Now Massachusetts is rapidly increasing in population. The people are 
extensively engaged in agriculture and manufactures. Boston is the capi- 
tal of Massachusetts, where the Legislatures meet together to make laws 
every year. Boston has a population of about 90,000 inhabitants, and 
most of the people are largely engaged in fisheries. 

These specimensof compositions, will furnish the Board with 
a correct idea of the whole. The Committee were highly grati- 
fied with them. 

Grammar. 

The exercises in Grammar were numerous and satisfactory,* 
displaying a thorough knowledge of the rules and principles of 
grammar, and their correct application in the formation of sen- 
tences. 

The class were also examined in Scripture History, and their 
answers* showed that they, as well as the other inmates of the 
Institution, had been thoroughly instructed, and fully under- 
stand the great tniths taught in God's revelation to man. 

* Omitted on seeoont of their length. 
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This is a well-educated class, and there is ^at uniformity 
and equality in their acquirements and intellectual develop- 
ments. 

Various Compositions by the pupils of the several classes ex- 
amined this day, will be found in the Appendix, marked B.* 

SECOND DAY OF THE EXAMINATION. 

July I5th. 1843. 

The Committee entered upon the examination of the First 
or graduating class, composed of six males, and eight females, 
and which had been for the past year under the immediate di- 
rection of the Principal of the Institution. 

The examination was conducted by the Committee, in the 
presence of the President, menibers or the Board of Directors, 
and strangers invited to witness the progress and proficiency of 
the pupils. 

The whole class was present, and were remarked for intelli- 
gence, propriety of deportment, and general acquirements. 

The course of studies pursued by this class will be found in 
the Appendix A, before referred to. The pupils have been un- 
der instruction from four to seven years. 

Their text book has been the " The class book of Nature," in 
the use of which the pupils have been thrown very much on 
their own resources; such being the policy adopted by the 
Ptincipal. 

The proficiency, to which they have attained, is sufficiently 
indicated in the several compositions exhibited. 

Many of these productions are of a superior order, and evince 
not only good natural intellects but well cultivated tastes. 

It cannot fail to prove a source of lively gratification to the 
friends of the Institution, to witness these benign results of 
their efforts to difllise knowledge and happiness among an un- 
fortunate, and interesting portion of the human family. 

Following the general plan adopted on the previous day, the 
Committee enterwl upon a very minute and careful investiga- 
tion into the habits of mind, and train of thought in the pupils, 
with the view of testing the practical benefits derived from the 
course of instruction pursued. 

To say that the result was satisfactory, would but feebly ex- 
press the gratification which the Committee derived from this 
investioration. The pupils were required to answer questions in 
various departments of knowledge, to assign reasons, to define, 

* OmiUed 
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describe, and illustrate. With very few exceptions, each pu] 
was ready for the test presented, 

Muchof this examiiialion, the Committee refrain from recc 
ding as well to avoid rendering their report too volunQinous, i 
from the difTiciiIties incidental to the taisk. 

The Committee will now proceed to extract an intercstii 
portion of the examination reduced lo writing by the pupils, 
comprises a series of answers to questions in astronomy, uatur 
history, and philosophy.* 

The Universe. 

(a) The Universe is the whole collection of created thin^ ; such as i 
■un, the moon, the heavenly bodies, and many others within, and beyoi 
our knowledge. The motions of these heavenly bodies in revolving roni 
each other, arc in an amazinf regularity in the blue vault which is csili 
the heavens, and have never been known to pass without the eyes of o 
Creator. We do believe that these things are created by One Beiu 
whose existence has never begun, through the authority of the Sacn 
Scriptures. But infidels think Uiat they are made by nature. 

Are the Heavenly Orbs inhabited ? 

(b) Some of the Orbs in the Heavens are supposed to be inhabited. Thi 
are not fit for the abode of such a being as man who lives on the eart 
Their inhabitants must be very different from us in nature. 

Definitions of the following Terms : 

M AstroTiomers are men who observe the stars, and the other heaven 
boaies. 

Astronomy is the science which they cultivate. 

A diameter is any straight line passing through the centre of an oi 
and ended at each extremity by the circumference. 

Its orbit is the space in the heavens through which an orb moves. 

The axis is the diameter around which an orb is supposed to move. 

Circumference is the distance round the globe or circle. 

The Sun. 

(d) The Sun is an exceedingly immense bodv, being the largest of all tl 
heavenly orbs. It is about 95 millions of miles from us, and is a milli^ 
times larger than the earth. It is supposed to be surrounded by a lumi 
0U8 atmosphere. It is in the centre of the Solar system. It is the soun 
of light and heat to the earth, as well as to the other orbs. Without tl 
Sun, every plant and every vegetable would indeed perish, and Ve wou 
also. Satellites do not shme by their own light, but all borrow it from tl 
fflorious body. Indeed it is the king of all the orbs. We cannot dare 
Took at the sun, on account of its dazzling splendor. Should we look 
the sun, we would become blind. An eagle, a favorite of the Americi 
patriot, can look directly at the sun, without winking, while soaring in tl 
air. Its diameter is about 888,000 miles, so vast a space that it is diffici 
to describe it. It seems to revolve round the earth ; but, in fact, it is st 
tionary, and the earth moves around it. When the sun rises, it is calh 

* The examples furnished bj the pupils of this clasfl, embodied In the Report of the Co 
mittce,Bre necessarily abri'Jged,on account of their great length. 
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morning; and when it seti, it is called evening. As the tun is sinking 
beneath the western hoiizon, various clouds appear, snd are very beauti- 
ful, leading us to admire the wisdom and goodness of the Author of the 
Solar System. 

The Moon. 

(e) Next to the Sun, the Moon, the faithful, constant attendant of our 
earth, is themost interesting object amontf the other heavenly bodies. The 
dazzling splendor of the sun renders a full view of it painful to the human^ 
eye. But on the other hand, the moon, arising from the light which it re- 
flects upon the earih, is grateful, pleasing, and mild, and never hurts our 
eyes. Its silvery beam relieves with a cheerful influence, the dullness and 
gloom uf our long winter nights. When the moon increases to the full* 
and then wanes to the thin crescent again, it looks very beautifully and 
and wonderfully. It tells us that its Creator never leaves it, and never 
forgets its time of appearance, and disappearance. 

During the winter evenings, gentlemen with ladies whom they love, are 
often seen driving swiflly in splendid sleighs, with much joy. 

In the moon-light, David was fond of going out to observe the moon, 
and the stars, and admired God's infinite wisdom in creating them. Let 
us say with the excellent Psalmist, David, **Coroe, and behold the worke 
of God." 

The Solar System. 

(f ) The Solar System is composed of the earth, and the heavenly bodiee 
which revolve round the sun. 

Planets. 

(g) There are twenty-three orbs of the universe which may be seen with 
the naked eye in a clear night They are called planets, meaning moving 
stars. Primary planets revolve round the sun, and secondary planets 
move round some one of the primary planets. A day on a planet, is the 
time which it takes to perform its revolution on its axis. 

Comets, 

(h) Comets are a class of moving heavenly bodies, belonging to the Solar 
System, which are sometimes seen, followed by a train of light, which 
bears a fancied resemblance to flowing hair. When comets approach the 
sun, they would increase in size and velocity, but when they diminish by 
degrees, they are scarcely perceptible at a great distance. They are 
moving irregularly. 

Fixed Stars. 

(i) Fixed Stars are the heavenly bodies in the firmament which we can 
see with the naked eye. Their appearance is like points of light, and they 
look very small in size, as they are far distant from the earth. They are 
indeed great. The number of them is not much above a thousand, bat 
40,000 have been discovered by astronomers by aid of a telescope. These 
lead us to admire the wisdom and the power of oar Almighty Maker, who 
keeps them, and who regulates their motions. 

Form and size of the Earth. 

( j) The earth in which we live, is supposed to consist of nine-bandred 
millions of people. We hardly understand the form of it by merely 
looking upon it for we are too near to iu 

9 
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Where it revolves aronnd the euot it hmppene to be in a stnight ISm 
letween the moon and the sun, it casts a circular shadow upon the ftoe if 
he moon, and thus we can prove that the earth is round like a ball. 

The circumference of the earth is nearly twenty-five thousand of mikik 
iod is eight thousand miles in its diameter. 

Of what is the earth competed 7 

(k) The earth consists of two parts, as land and water. It has a verj billy 
urface upon which there are many mountains, hills and valleya Tbc 
rater is larger than the land. 

Volcanoes, 

(1) Volcanoes are rocky mountains, which rush out flames and clouds of 
moke. Htreams of liquid matter are discharged which bear some resem- 
ilance to rivers of fire, and destroy houses, trees, and animals. Tws 
volcanoes arc the largest of all the volcanoes named Vesuvius and JBtot 
n Europe. 

Rivers, 

(m) All the countries in the world are supplied with fresh water. A rvoer 
B a large stream, and runs into the sea, a smaller stream is a rivulet. A 
leep and broad river upon which ships may sail, is called a navigable 
iver. A hollow in which the water of a river flows, is called a channel or 
led, and the margin of the river, we call a bank. In many places there 
ire rivers that tumble over deep precipices. They are called cataracts or 
vater-falls. There are many lakes in the world that are about one 
lundred miles in length and breadth. 

The Atmosphere, 

(n) The atmospliere is the air with the vapor, which surrounds all sides of 
he earth. If any person would go to the top of a mountain, he would 
>lced from his ears, or nose, or mouth, for the pressure of the atmosphere 
)ecome6 light upon his body. The atmosphere is so heavy that wc should 
>e crushed to death if every part of our body was not filled with air or with 
lome elastic fluid. The atmosphere extends about sixty miles from this 
sarth beyond which there are no airs, neither clouds. It is impossible for 
the animals to breathe. Without atmosphere, all the people and the 
inimals which are upon the earth, cannot live. 

The Wind. 

fo) Wind is moving air, caused by different degrees of heat in some parts 
the earth. When the air is heated it is expanded and becomes lighter. 
Thus it rises into the air, afler which the air from the colder parts rushes 
in to supply its place. Winds from the sea are more frequent than those 
from the land. When the wind is gentle it is called a breeze. When it 
is violent, it is called a storm ; when it is dreadfully furious, it is called a 
burricane. The latter, in hot countries are dangerous. They sometimes 
destroy houses, overwhelm villages, and can overroot strongest trees, as 
in the West Indies. 

The Rainbow. 

(p) It is a large bow of bright colors, which we sec in the sky» is 
shown in the rays of the sun during the falling drops of water, 
(q) Rainbow is an arch formed by reflection and refraction of the rays 



of the ■on when it ihine* brightly. Darinff a shower ofrais, we behoM it 
ID the aky oppoiite to the bur ; it looks Deautiful in appeannce, l:ke> 
colored violet 

(r) A rainbaiB i« an arch of bri^t and beautiftil colon, formed by tbo 
reflection of the raja of the sun, which appeanm the sky oppositv totba 
■un, during a shower of rain. 

(a) A rainbou is a large bow of beautiful and aplendid colore which 
appears in the air opposiio to the sun, and ia cauaed b; being refracted bf 
its rays in the falling drops if the aun is shining. 
Cloud*. 

(t) They are vapors which rise from the earth, collect in a dense state, 
float in the atmosphere, and produce rain, snow, hail, and all the cbangea 
of weather. 

Winds which blow from East and South-east over the Allsntic Ocean, 
bring more clouds to this countrj, than westerly winds paseinf over the 
land. The clouds float in the atmosphere fifleen miles from the surface 
of the earth, and arc generally about one mile in height. 

Clouds upon whicb tne sun's light is reflected, display bright and beau- 
tiful hues, when the sun is sinking beyond the western horizon. 

Evaporaliim, 

(u) Eraporalitm is the process of converting liquids into steam or vapors 
by means of heat, or the rays of the sun. It ia much greater in warm than 
in cold climates. 

Rain. 

(v) Rain is the vapor rising up in the atmosphere by evaporation, and 
collecting together, furms clouds which are greatly condensed by the effect 
of cold, and become too heavy to float in the atmosphere, and descend ia 
drops of rain. Rain is the most importaot property. Its use is to porify 
the surface of the earth from uawbolesome vapors, and to cause the (rrasa 
and other vegetables lo grow up. Water fowls are often seen swimming 
on a pond, and look very glad to dive into tiie water as they wait for the 
rain. When it rains, some domestic fowls on tlie contrary, run in a bam 
and hide for themselves, as they don't liko their wet feathers. 

Birds perchinff on the summit of the trees, observe the falling of rain. 
They possess s Tittle bag placed on ihe end of their bodies, near the tail, 
and tilled with oil. Tlie oil is used to smear their feathers, bccouse the 
feathers kecpuCthe rain without penetrating. What a wonderful instinct 
While one of the lads was writing upon the fore^ing 
subjoct of " rniti," a gentleman prosent related to the Principal 
n tradition received from Capt, Pollard, an old chief of the 
Seneca Indians. On being informed of the same by signs, the 
pnpil wrote the snbstance of il at once, aa follows : — 

(x) Tbo Seneca Indians believed that therain-spirits once dwelt under the 
rocks over which the Niagara river tumbles to agreat depth. They sent 
the vapors rising from the bottom of the falls, which floated over the 
country and produced rain. They resided tliere for several years. 

Some rock was abruptly broken and fell down, forming the horseshoe, 
of Niagara Falls. In cooaequence oftbis the nin spirits were frightened, 
and escaped to the country beyond the Rocky mountaiu. lo ifiit plaes 
they reside at present, aod aend the latn from the Weati which fbrmeilj 
came from the EaaL 
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Where it revolves aronnd the euot it hmppene to be in a strai^t Ik. 
^ween the moon and the aun, it casts a circular shadow upon the hot d 
he moon, and thus we can prove that the earth is round like a ball. 

The circumference of the earth is nearly twenty-five thousand of mikik 
md is eight thousand miles in its diameter. 

Of what is the earth composed t 

(k) The earth consists of two parts, as land and water. It has a verj hiRf 
lurface upon which there are many mountains, hills and valleya Hie 
irater is larger than the land. 

Volcanoes. 

(1) Volcanoes are rocky mountains, which rush out flames and clouds of 
imoke. Htreams of liquid matter are discharged which bear some resem- 
ilance to rivers of lire, and destroy houses, trees, and animals. Two 
rolcanoes arc the largest of all the volcanoes named Vesuvius and JBun 
n Europe. 

Rivers. 

(m) All the countries in the world are supplied with fresh water. A river 
s a large stream, and runs into the sea, a smaller stream is a rivulet. A 
leep and broad river upon which ships may sail, is called a navigable 
iver. A hollow in which the water of a river flows, is called a channel or 
>ed, and the margin of the river, we call a bank. In many places there 
ire rivers that tumble over deep precipices. They are called cataracts or 
vater-falls. There are many lakes in the world that are about one 
lundred miles in length and breadth. 

The Atmosphere, 

(b) The atmosphere is the air with the vapor, which surrounds all sides of 
;he earth. If any person would go to the top of a mountain, he would 
>lced from his ears, or nose, or mouth, for the pressure of the atmosphere 
lecomes light upon his body. The atmosphere is so heavy that wc should 
>e crushed to death if every part of our body was not filled with air or with 
lome elastic fluid. The atmosphere extends about sixty miles from this 
earth beyond which there are no airs, neither clouds. It is impossible for 
the animals to breathe. Without atmosphere, all the people and the 
animals which are upon the earth, cannot live. 

The Wind, 

(o) Wind is moving air, caused by different degrees of heat in some parts 
of the earth. When the air is heated it is expanded and becomes lighter. 
Thus it rises into the air, afler which the air from the colder parts rushes 
in to supply its place. Winds from the sea are more frequent than those 
from the land. When the wind is gentle it is called a breeze. When it 
is violent, it is called a storm ; when it is dreadfully furious, it is called a 
hurricane. The latter, in hot countries are dangerous. They sometimes 
destroy houses, overwhelm villages, and can overroot strongest trees, as 
in the West Indies. 

The Rainbow, 

(p) It is a large bow of bright colors, which we see in the sky, is 
shown in the rays of the sun durine the falling drops of water, 
(q) Rainbow is an arch formed by reflection and refraction of the rays 
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ofthflBun when it •bine* brightly. Daring a shower of nin. we behold it 
ID the aky oppoaite to the iiui ; it looka beautiful in appeanoce, l'ke_K 
colored violeL 

(r) A rainbow ia an srch of bright and beautiful colon, formed bjr the 
reflection of the raya of theaun, whicb appeariiD the aky oppoeite totha 
■un, during a shower of rain. 

(s) A rainbow ia a large bow of beautiful and splendid colora which 
appears in the air oppoeite to the BUn, and ia cauaed by being refracted bf 
ita rays in the falling drops if ihe aun is abiDing. 
Clovdt. 

(t) They are vapors which rise from the earth, collect in a denae state, 
float in the atmotphere, and produce rain, anow, bail, and all the changea 
of weather. 

Winds which blow from Eaat and South-east over the Atlantic Ocean, 
bring more clouds to this country, than weaterly winds pusing over the 
land. The clouds float in the atmoaphere fifteen milea froio the aurfacQ 
nf the earth, and arc generally about one mile in height. 

Clouds upon which tne sun's light is reflected, display bri^t and beau- 
tiful hues, when the bud is sinking beyond the western horiion. 

Evaporation. 
(u) Ecaporalion is the process of converting liquids intostesjnor rapori 
by means of heat, or the raya of the sun. It is much greater in warm thut 

in cold climates. 

(v) Rain is the vapor rising up in the atmoaphere by evaporation, and 
collecting together, forme clouds which are greatly condensed by tho eSect 
ofcolil, and become too heavy lo float in the atmosphere, and descend ia 
drops of rain. Rain is the most important property. Its use is to purify 
tho surface ofthe earth from unwholesome vapors, and to cause the grass 
and other vegetables to grow up. Water fowls are often seen swimming 
on a pond, and look very glad to dive into the water as they wait for the 
rain. When it rains, some domestic fowls on the contrary, run in a barn 
and hide for themselves, as ttiey don't like their wet feathers. 

Birds perching on the summit of tho trees, observe the falling of rain. 
They possess a Tittle bag placed on the end of their bodies, near the tail, 
and filled with oil. The oil is used to emeiir their feathers, because the 
feaiherakcepolf the rain without penetrating. What a wonderful instinct. 
Whilo one of the tads was writing upon the foregoing 
subject of " rain," a gentleman presient related to the Principal 
II tradition received from Cnpt. Pollard, an old chief of the 
Seneca Indians. On being informed ofthe same by signs, the 
pnpil wrote thesnbstance of it at once, aa follows : — 

(x) Tho Seneca Indiana believed that the rain-spirits once dwelt under the 
rucks over which the Niagara river tumbles to agreat depth. They sent 
the vapors rising from the bottom of the falls, whicb fiosted over the 
country and produced rain. They resided there for several yeara. 

Some rock was abruptly broken and fell down, forming the honeahoe, 
of Niagara Falls. In coosequence oftbia tha rain spirit* were frightened, 
and escaped to the conatry beyond the Rocky moantaioa. In that plac« 
they reside at present, and Mud the rain from the Weat, which formeriy 
came from the East. 
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The examination in Arithmetic was entirely satisractoiy. 
rhe class gave correct definition of the subject with example 
n the diflerent branches evincing a thorough acquaintance 
¥ith the principles, and much readiness in practice. 

Numerous satisfactory specimens of Penmanship were 
exhibited, which are referred to in the compositions, contained 
h the Appendix to this report. 

In the course of a discursive examination in History and 
Geography the following replies were elicited : — 

Question. — By what people was North America first settled? 

Answer, — By the English. 

Question, — What part of America was first settled ? 

[The answers received from the several pupils to this question 
raried, but showed that their minds had been properly instruc- 
ed in the early history of our country. The different periods 
>f the settlements in North and South America, and the early 
liscoveries in the West Indies were correctly given.] 

Question, — What motives induced tlie settlement of North 
America by the English people ? 

[In the replies to this question, the distinction was clearly 
nade between the settlement in Virginia and that by the Puri- 
:ans, but the minds of the pupils seemed to be generally turned 
CO the latter event.] 

The following are a portion of the answers. 

Answer (a) They came to this country because the people of £Iiigland 
t)ehaved badly. 

Answer (b) The English persons called Puritans sailed from England and 
lettled at Plymouth, as they disliked the king, and wished to worahip God 
in a pure manner. 

Answer (c) The persecution of the English against a religious company 
Dalled the Puritans, led them to settle in some new country, where they 
might live in peace. They were followed by others. 

Answer (d) Some of the Engflish people came over the Atlantic Ocean to 
settle in this country to worship the true God, because when in England 
they were not permitted to worship God themselves. They were called 
Puritans. 

Answer (e) The Puritans, who had been greatly persecuted on accoont of 
their religion, were obliged to leave their native country. They came to 
seek a place where they might enjoy religion as they pleased. 

Questicn. — Why did the Spaniards leave Europe to settle 
South America? 

An5trer(r) They left Europe to settle in America because they desired to 
obtain gold and silver, and some other metals. So they obtained them 
often. They persecuted the Indians, and killed many of them for that 
purpose. 
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Answer (g) The Spaniards left their native country and came to South 
America because they sought for some valuable thinpfs, tuch as gold and 
silver, and for the love of conquest. 

The class were then required to describe the difference of 
character in the people who now inhabit North and South 
America. 

Answer (h) The people of New England in North America are industri- 
ous in cultivating their land, building houses, villages, and cities, and 
some of them are employed on their commerce, ^hey build many 
churches and schools and try to improve their business, nut the people 
of South America are very disagreeable to improve their concerns. Thej 
are ignorant and quarrelsome. 

Ansicer (i) The inhabitants of North America are generally honest* 
ingenious, industrious and enterprising. They are intelligent, submissive 
to the laws, and have many religious thoughts. But thoise of South 
America are oflen disobedient to the laws, and make many revolutions at 
different times. They are an indolent and disordered people. They 
commit many murders. 

Answer (j) The inhabitants of our cpuntry are moral, industrious, and 
intelligent, and obey the laws of God, but the other people in South 
America, on the contrary, are ignorant and suffer many calamities. 

Answer (k) The Spanish are indolent, dishonest, treacherous, and 
warlike. The English are intelligent, industrious, enterprising, and 
generally honest. Some of them are also warlike. 

Anstper (1) The English are very enlightened people. They have so 
many books to read, and publish many newspapers. They are skilful in 
arts, and possess knowledge. They have a regular government They 
are generally peaceful, ano often do an act of benevolence. They do not 
like war or seeing the bloody men. They have religion. But the Span- 
iards are warlike and passionate. They do not govern well. They are 
generally cruel, but very hospitable to strangers. 

Answer (m) The difference between the two nations is, that the Puritana 
came over to seek a place where they might enjoy divine service so much 
as to please their Heavenly Father. This was the source of happiness 
and peace. But the Spaniards came to seek gold and silver, and other 
metals, so they might be proud of being wealthy ; but it being the source 
of war and trouble on themselves. It is better to live in a tent with the 
love of God, than to live in a palace '* without God in this world." 

Exercise on Words, 
The ptipils were required to introduce the word miserable 
in a sentance. 

(a) During the winter, in the city of New York, there are a great many 
poor people, who have no clothing or houses, they are miserable, 

(b) If there were no Institution for the instruction of the deaf and dumb, 
how miserable we should be» when we find that we cannot read many 
interesting books ! 

(c) When Adam and Eve disobeyed God, who forbade them to touch 
and eat of the forbidden tree, they felt themselves miserable. 

Many otjier examples were equally pertinent and given with 
great readiness. 
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7%e verb to " Aa/«." 

(a) God Ao^es no, and, if really piout, we do 90. 

(b) God does not haie the people, but sin. 

(c) It 18 right for the people to hiue all that ia ainful or injurioiis. 

(d) A man haie§ to be lazy. 

(e) The angels of Heaven haie the sins of men on the earth. 

(f) Persons who trust in God, love Christ and wish to do riglitf 
MU all their sins. 

(g) When Esau saw that Jacob, his own brother, had usurped tht 
lessings of his father through sagacity, he cried bitterly and declared thtt 
le luUed his brother, and determined to do revenge upon him whea ths 
iineral of his father was over. 

(h) If any person trusts in God and loves him, tries to be a frieod oC 
lod, he must hale all his sins, trust and love Christ, depend upon him and 
le will lead him to do right, and he may be saved from the sin after hit 
bath. 

(i) The Jews hated the preaching of the apostles about the true re&- 
;ion, and sometimes killed them by tortures. 

(j) God hates the wicked, but the good he loves. 

At the request of the Ck)tnmittee, the President, Rev. Dr, 
111 nor, desired the class to describe the state of the righteous 
ind wicked after death. 

Answer (a) The righteous go to the paradise of God praising him fiiN 
ver, and the wicked go to hell to live miserably after dieath. 

Answer (b) The righteous, afler death, will go to a place of eternal 
lappiness to dwell fur Christ's sake ; the wicked will go to a place of 
verlasting misery to live with the devils. 

Ansioer (c) Those who love to serve the Lord will dwell with their 
lessed Redeemer in Heaven, whom they will never leave, but the wicked 
rill go to Hell prepared for them, where they will be miserable forever. 

Several other answers of equal propriety and perspicuity are 
lecessarily omitted. 

Col. Stone, a director, at therequest of the Ck)mmittee, related 
L parable which was repeated to the class in signs by the 
i^rincipal and immediately written upon slates by the pupils. 

The following examples are selected from a number of equal 
ixcellence. 

Col. Stone related a story which was interpreted by Mr. Peet to us in 
Vign Language ; the following : — 

The Hebrew Rabbins said, that once upon some mountain, Moses, in 
onversation with God, asked him why the wicked wore prosperous but 
be righteous were not so, which he considered unjust. Then God direc- 
sd him to behold a delightful grove with the spring of water below the 
lountain. Soon Moses saw a warrior, riding on horseback to the Bprin^, 
^here he dismounted and refreshed himself by drinking pure water. 
Igain he rode away, leaving his bag of gold on the ground. 

After a little while, a lad came to the same spot and discovered the 
lag, which he took away with joy. At last, an old man with silvery 
eard and hair, took a seat near the spring without anticipation of evil 
ipoB him. 
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The warrior toon discovered that he had lost the bag. He hastened to 
the same spot where he saw the old man sitting down. In a spirit of 
suspicion he accused him of stealing his bag, but be denied it. Notwith- 
standing this, the warrior killed him. Idoses, perceiving this, exclaimed 
the warrior was unjust, and the old roan was innocent. 

But God replied, it is right The same warrior had once stolen the 
bag ; the same lad who was a very good orphan, might have the bag for 
his livelihood ; the same old man had been the murderer of the lad'f 
father. Thus Moses understood the just providence of God clearly. 

Col. Stone told Mr. Peet a story which was interpreted into signs bj 
him ; and the following story was this : — 

The Hebrew Rabbins say that once Moses was called to go upon a 
mountain. There he talked with God, asking Him why the wicked are 

{)rosperou8 while the good have many afflictions. God told Moses to 
ook at the grove a little distance from the mountain. Moses did so. In 
that grove was a beautiful spring. As Moses was looking at it, a warrior 
with a bag of money, riding on his horse, came up to the spring, and get- 
ting offhis horse he sat near it and rested himself. Afler resting himself a 
Utile while, he mounted his horse and rode away, leaving the bag of 
money in the grove. 

As soon as he was gone, a little boy came into the grove and seeinflr 
the money, he took it and ran awav with it. When he was gone, an old 
man with silvery hair and white beard, came to the spring, where he 
rested himself. As he was resting, the warrior who forgot his money* 
came up and asked the old man where was the money. The old man told 
him he knew nothing about it. Then the warrior not believing him and 
thinkmg that he stole his money, killed him. 

When Moses saw it, he toid God that it was very unjust for the 
warrior to kill the old man who had not stolen the money. But God told 
him that it was right to kill him, for the old man formerly killed the little 
boy^s father, and that it was right for the little boy to take the money, for 
the warrior, whose money was taken, had stolen it 

Afler a recess of an hour for refreshment, the examination 
was resumed. 

'* On the verb to " investigate.^ 

(a) The students have generally investigated the subjects of instruction. 

(b) Yesterday two or three of the Directors investigated several classes. 
They wished to know how much has been learned. 

(c) These gentlemen are investigatijig us to see if we have made good 
improvement since the fall. 

(d) The Directors of the Institution came here to investigate the 
writing of the deaf and dumb. 

(e) Last summer some British officers went to West Point to invesli* 
gate the military academy. 

(f) Afler the murder by John C. Colt was investigated; he was declared 
guilty and sentenced to be hung. 

(g) Three men arrested Arnold and investigated him and found him a 
spy. . 

(h) When Solomon investigated the quarrel between two women, he 
ordered his servant to bring a sword that he might divide the child in two 
parts. 
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(i) When the coort inxutif^ated tlie murder of Mr. Saydamy thej fooni 
lobison guilty and commanded him to be hung. 

There being in some of the answers an apparent confusion of 
he word investigate and examine^ the class were required to 
txplain the difference in the meaning of the terms. This was 
Promptly done and with precision. The following' is givcu 
s an example. 

To investigate means to look into a subject or conduct with eameK 
ttentiun, but to examine meann to inquire as to a person or witness. 

(j) The astronomers investigated the eclipse of the moon ; at last the? 
inderstood that it is caused t)v the circular shadow of the earth whici 
lasses between the moon and the sun. 

(k) The people investigated the origin of fire which did conaiderablt 
lamage at Lansinburgh. 

(I) An elephant, when he came to a bridge, examined it carefullj lot 
le should be drowned. What a sagacious animal ! 

Questions on Bible History by the President. 

Question. — Why did God bring a deluge on the world and 
«rhen ? 

Answer (a) God caused a flood in the world because the people weit 
kicked. It happened a great many years ago. 

Answer (b) Because the people were so wicked that God was aogiy it 
them, and determined to destroy them, nearly two thousand years after 
the creation of the world. 

Ansiver (c) God caused a flood upon the world for he was dicpleased to 
lee the people so very wicked, in the year 1657 afler the creation. 

Question, — Were any saved, and who? 

Answer (a) Yes, Noah and his family. 

Answer (b) Yes, Noah, his sons, and his son's wife in the ark. 
Answer (c) Yes, Noah and his family were saved in the ark which be 
bad provided at the command of God. 

Question. — Who led the children of Israel out of Egypt ? 
The answers were all to the eflect that Moses was the 
deliverer of Israel. 

Question. — What happened to Pharaoh and his host ? 

Answer. — The army of Pharaoh was drowned in the Red Sea, aooo 
after the Israelites had reached the other side in safety. 

Question, — How many apostles had Jesus Christ, aDd their 
names? 

Answer. — Christ had twelve apostles, Peter, Andrew, James, Jobn» 
Matthew, Philip, Bartholomew, Simon, James, Thomas, Judas, Thad- 
deus. 

Some variations occurred in rendering the names, but tha 
answers were gfenerally correct. 

Question. — Who wrote the book of Acts ? 

Answer (a) Luke, the friend of Christ 
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Anstcer (b) Luke wrote the book of Acts. He was a Physicimo, a good 
and pious man. 

Answer (c) Luke, who was a good physician, and a pious man, wrote 
the book of Acts. He wrote beautiful and interesting language. 

Question, — What is the soul ? 

Answer (a) A spirit which can move, feel, see, and never dies. It lives 
forever. 

Answer (b) The soul is an immortal, invisible substance, which can 
think, and know the difference between good and evil, and governs the 
actions of the body. 

Answer (c) It is created by the Divine Author, and is never destroyed. 
Animals have no souls. They cannot understand right and wrong. 

Answer (d) The soul is a spirit. It feels, thinks, and never dies. 

Answer (e) The soul is a spiritual and immortal part of man which can 
feel, and think. 

AnsiDer (f) The soul is an immaterial, immortal, and invisible spirit; 
which thinks, judges, and understands. It is the intellectual and moral 
part of our nature. After death, it will always live, either where there is 
everlasting happiness or misery, according to that which it has done on 
earth. 

Answer (g) The soul is an immortal something within ns, which can 
feel, think, will, and can express affections of love and hatred. It can 
distinguish between what is true, and false, righteous and wicked. It can 
be disposed to sin against God if it desires, and can forsake all sins if it 
is willing. All the muscles of our bodies are its servants. No man has 
ever tasted, seen, and felt the soul. On earth we cannot see it, but after 
death we can see it. It will never die. 

The last question elicited several other replies equally correct 
and pertinent. 

Various specimens in drawing were now exhibited which 
evinced good taste and skill in the execution and were credi- 
table to Miss C. A. Davenport, the instructress in that depart- 
ment. 

The intellectual exercises having been concluded, the class 
was arranged for the presentation of the testimonials and 
diplomas. 

Mr. Wetmore, on behalf of the Committee, expressed the 
sentiments entertained in regard to the good conduct and pro- 
ficiency of the class. These expressions were repeated in signs 
by the Principal. 

The names of the following pupils were then presented for 

testimonials which were delivered by the President ; viz : 

• •••••• 

It is proper to state that these pupils have been recommended 
by the Board of Directors to the Hon. Secretary of State, for 
continuance in a further term of instruction. 

10 
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The following names of crraduates were then handed to da 

President, by whom the diplomas were conferred with k| 

appropriate address, viz : 

• « « • • • i| 

In closing this report of an examination, so satisfactory in ail 
respects to the Committee, and as they trust also to the Boaid 
of Directors, it may not be improper to allude to an interestinil 
incident, which followed the presentation, by the I^resident, o: 
the diplomas to the graduates. 

The Committee advert to it with much pleasure, as an evi- 
dence of the kind and parental treatment of the gentleman who 
occupies the responsible station of Principal, and of the just and 
grateful feelings wrought on the minds of tiie pupils, by the 
general course of instruction and treatment in the Institution. 

Upon the President's taking his seat. Miss Julia Ann Hoflman 
stepped forward from her class, and placed in the hands of 
the Principal, a beautifully bound volume, accompanied by an 
address in the language of signs, translated by Mr. Bartlett,as 
follows : — 

" Will you accept this volume of poems as a token of friend- 
ship and remembrance from your class ? Several weeks ago we 
resolved to make you a present, as a slight expression of our 
love and gratitude to you for your kindness to us while we have 
been under your care and instruction. We hope you will always 
remember your class. We shall never forget your name. Wc 
shall always remember you while we live. We have long en- 
joyed each other's company, but now we are about to separate, 
with no expectation of meeting again on earth ; but we hope 
we shalt meet you in heaven, after death, through faith in our 
Saviour. 

" My classmates appointed me to make this address to you. 
Receive our expression of gratitude to you. We bid you an 
affectionate farewell." 

The volume was a copy of Milton, and was inscribed, "to Mr. 
Peet, from his affectionate pupils, Sarah Guile, Virginia Butler, 
Elizalieth R. Budd, Marianne liaubscher. Prances Arnold, 
Mary A. Parker, Susan Swift, Julia A. Hoffman." 

The incident was wholly unexpected, and produced a visible 
impression on the audience. 

Mr. Peet's reply, translated by Mr. Bartlctt, was as follows: 

" 1 receive with lively satisfaction the beautiful book you have 
just presented to me, and shall preserve it as a token of your 
affectionate remembrance. On receiving, so unexpectedly, this 
parting testimonial of your regard, I am deeply affected, and 
your names inscribed in it, will always remind me of the 



interesting relation which hns subsisted between us, and will 
recall the many happy hours wliich wo have spent in giving 
and receiving instruction. Your conduct towards me has uni- 
formly been respcclfnl and courteous. On leaving this Institu- 
tion, i trust you will remember the instnictions you hnye here 
received, ajid tliat your homes will be made happy by your 
cheerful and assiduous endeavors to please your parents and 
friends ; and if, in coining years, you should le-visit /A15 home 
of your youth, be assured that you will be welcomed with tlie 
wrtrniLli and cordiality of one who loves you as a friend and 
father," 

1'he scene was an aifecting one, and was witnessed wilh deep 
intertist by the visitors, and members of the establishment, and 
the Committee do not doubt that the recollection of it will serve 
to strengthen the ties of good feehng between teacher and pupil. 
The closing exercises of the day were an address by the Presi- 
dent, and a prayer in signs by the Principal. 

In presenting this reportof their labors, under the appoint- 
ment of the Board, the Committee regret that time was not allow- 
ed them to transcribe with greater method the replies and com- 
positions of the several classes. They have however, furnished, 
as they suppose, enough to mark the general course of instruc- 
tion, and to show tho proficiency acquired at slated periods of 
tuition. 

Finding so much to commend, and so little that calls for alter- 
ation or amendment, the Committee can cheerfully iraiie with the 
Board of Directors in appealing to the councils of the State for 
coiUinucd encouragement aud support, in the prosecution of their 
work of Christian benevolence. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Henry K. Davies, 
Prospf-e M. Wetmore, 

BeNJ. R. WlSTHROf. 

New- York, September 13(A, 1813. 
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ro Henry E. Davies, Prosper M. Wetmore, and B 
JAMIN R. WiNTHROP, Esquircs, Commillee of the Boan 
Directors of the New- York Institution for the Instructioi 
the Deaf and Dumb. 

The following schedule embraces the names and number 
he pupils, the time of instruction, and course pursued in e 
>f the classes. They are numbered from one to eight inclus 
^ginning with the least advanced, and consequently in 
nverse order of their standing. 

Yours Respectfully, 

HARVEY P. PEET, 

Principal of the Instiiutic 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumbj 
July 14, 1843. 



BIGHTH CIiA88 

I. NAMES. 



Males, 
G. P. Archer, 
E. Jewell, 
J. Townsend, 
H. C. Ketchum, 
H. Moore, 
E. H. Jewell, 
I. Kerrigan, 
I. O. Smith, 
J. T. Bell, 
S. D. Bucklen, 
J. Milmine, 
N. D. Wilkine, 
J. Sweetman, 



Females. 
Lavinia LighthaiL 
Rosalia Finch, 
Elizabeth Hughecr, 
Catharine Persons, 
Maria R. Drake, 
Jenisha M. Hills, 
Hannah M. Patten, 
Sally Bronson. 



Males, IS, FemaleSfS, TottU, 



Taught by D. E. Barilett 

II. TIME OF INSTRUCTION. 

This class entered in the autumn of last year. 

III. STUDIES. 

1. The formation and use of the letters of the alphabet. 

2. A vocabxdary embracing names of objects, qualities, a 
ictions. 
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3. TTie numbers in figures ant( words from one to one 
hundred. 

4. The formation of simple se7itences. Tlie class have 
used no text book, but have been furnished with manuscript 
lessons which they have copied into the copy books, except 
within a few weeks past, they have begun to read Parley's 
Primer. 

5. Lessons in Scripture IRstory. 

SETBHTH CI.ASS. 



James Tim, 
John H. Taber, 
George Riile;, 
Jerome Rieley, 
Martin Bothvrell, 
Milton A. Jones, 
Emory Pangburo, 
Peter Brown, 



FtmaU*. 
Dorcas Vanderwerken, 
Catharine Uc Mom gel, 
Sanh A. Holdetock, 
Caroline Brown, 
Eliza Ann White. 



Malt»,9. Fem<Uei,6. Total, \3. 
Taught by J. W. Conktin. 

II. TIME OP INSTRUCTION, 

These pupils with the exception of two, were admitted into 
the Institution in the Autumn of 1841, and are therefore just 
completing the second year of their instruction. Catharine 
McMonigel, and John H. Taber were admitted the preceding 
year. 

III. STUDIES. 

1 . Penmanship. — Particular attention has been also paid to 
their writing on the slates, as baring a great influence in form- 
ing letters with a pen. 

2. Parley's Primer. — The words of the book in their con- 
nection, have been committed to memory, and afterwards 
embodied in sentences to illustrate their meaning and use. 

3. Arithmetic. — Embracing Simple Addition, Subtraction 
and Multiplication. 

4. Dialoffue.^The use of question and answer. 

5. Tfie Bible. — Embracing portions of Scripture History, 
and the more simple preceptive ports. In this connection the 
pupils have tried their iadependant efforts, in connected dis* 
course, and occasioodly in the form of letters. 
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Males. 
John Godfrey, 
John A. Hall, 
Selali Wait, 
William H. Weeks, 
William Donley, 
George N. BurwcU, 
Samuel A. Taber, 
John Harrison, 
Isaac Levy, 
Franklin Smart. 



SIXTH OliASt* 

I. NAMES. 

Females, 
Elizabeth Merrill, 
Susan Edgetty 
Sally Lifirhthall, 
Elizabeth Klcckler, 
Margaret Vanderwerken, 
Eliza J. KcUogrgr, 

Phebe A. Covert. 



Males, 10. Females, 7. Total, 



Taughl btj 0. JV. Morris. 

II. TIME OF INSTRUCTION. 

This class are about completing tlieir second year, mal 
ibout twenty months of school, with the exception of four i 
lave been a longer time, having been transferred from ol 
classes. 

III. STUDIES. 

1. Parley* s Primer has been used as a text book, read throu 
md reviewed. 

2. The writing of examples corresponding to model phra 

3. Reading. The pupils have been furnished with bo 
from the Library, and have been accustomed to read them i 
;o search out such words as they were unacquainted with i 
dictionary, or they have been explained to them by signs, 
his means they have been aided much in the acquisitior 
anguage. 

4. Arithmelic. — Numeration, Addition, Subtraction and ti 
iplication. 

5. Penmanship. 

6. TIte Bible, A portion of the New Testament has h 
explained to them weekly, which they have committed to m 
)ry and recited, both by signs and by written language. 

FIFTH CI«ASS. 



I. NAMES. 



Males. 
Mills Gary, 
Cyrus R. Blowers, 
Lawrence Van Ben Schoten, 
Thomas Clark, 
Isaac Gary, 

Richard A. Hardenburgh, 
Abraham Johnson, 



Holer,!. Females, IL Total, 18. \ 



Females. 
Betsey HilJs, 
Miriam Wells, 
Catharine Garrett, 
Thankful Page, 
Olive Breg, 
Bridget Skelly, 
Mary E. Graft, 
Mary E. Hegeman, 
Laura A. Kennedy, 
Catharine Gilhooley, 
Bethana Hunter. 



Taught by A*. M. Totien. 




n. TIHB OV inaTBOCTIOH. 

A portion of the class joined the Institation in 1840, sod the 
rest at difTersnt dates. It is made np of tha odds and mds of 
the preceding classes, and as a whole is of verjr modente capar 
city and scholarship. 

III. 0TUDIBB. 

1. MUchelPa Primary Cfeoffraphy, as fat as lesson 66. The 
construction of sentences, illustrating the words and forms of 
the original has been a doily exercise. 

2. Dialogues, in the form of question and oniwer, and the 
writing of letters and other ori^al compositions. 

3. Arithmetic, The four ground rules. 

4. The Bihle. Weekly leoona in the nairative and precep- 
tive parts. 

POCRVn OIiAlf. 






I. 

MaUt. 
eorse S. Ketchnra, 
John T. Southwick, 
John Ackeii 
John White Hntu^i 
John F. Rapp, 
John S. Webiter, 
John L. PiGkering, 
George W. Reed, 
George VwiBcoy, 
Joseph B. Hilk. 



Charlotte H. Webster, 
Emilv StantoD, 
EliHOMtb Mather, 
Ann Haria Vii], 
Lannia Brock, 
Wealthy Hawes, 
Chriitlaiia Jane ttho j, 
Pnidence Lewis, 
Emilj A. Hillf. 
Maia, 10. AnuJu, 0. TWot, 19; 
J. A. Carg. 



II. TIHE OF IKBTRirCTlOH. 

With one exception, these pupils were all admitted into the In- 
stitution in the fall of 184<^ and conseqnenUy have been under 
instruction nearly three years. John S. Webster entered the 
Institution in the year i»receding. 

III. STUDIES. 

1. A review of Goodrich's Firat Reader for Schools. 

2. Mttchells Primary Geography, including the maps. All 
the ouestions and answers thonraghly committed to penury, 
and trequenUy leviewed. 

3. Grammar. Without aniig a tcoEt booki or ttMhing datnot 
dilutions, the mineipleiaf GnmniuluTe been tu otgedi 
of daily stndy. ETe^ ndtatknof k |i ' * 

included la e ' ' — 
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4. Arithmetic. The four simple rules. A part of the time 
the class have made use of Colbum's Sequel and have mastered 
about twenty pages and reviewed the same. 

5. Compositions, — Letters, frequently descriptions of coun- 
tries, dialogues, sentences embodying given words and phrases, 
notices of passing events &c. 

6. Manuscript Lessons. — Model letters, and familiar conver- 
sations copied by the pupils, committed to memory and recited 

7. Penmanship. — Occasional exercises with special reference 
to the use of the f)en. 

8. Reading. These pupils have made most satisfactory 
progress in their ability to read understandingly. They have 
enjoyed and appreciated the benefits of the Library, and the use 
of the Newspapers, which are sent to the Institution. Each 
member of the cUlss is provided with a dictionary which is used 
daily with manifest advantage. 

9. The Bible. A portion of the Scripture has been explain- 
ed every Saturday morning, which has been committed to 
memory on the' Sabbath, and recited on Monday in school. 

THIRD CIiA88. 

I. NAMES. 



Males. 
John W. Ackley, 
Charles H. Arnold, 
Jacob Barnhart, 
Ebenezer Barton, 
Joseph S. Bosworth, 
Peter Burgess, 
Cornelius Cuddeback, 
Henry E. Griswold, 
Frederick Grocsbeck, 
Orville Gunn, 
David Jones, 
William Kinney, 
Frederick Swaysland, 
John Van Ryper. 



FemdleM. 
Mary Ann Bracy, 
Elizabeth H. Disbrow, 
Ellen Houston, 
Mary Ann McGuire, 
Mary Hurley, 
Elizabeth Sherlock. 



Males, 14 Females, %. Totals 20^ 



Taught by J. H. PtUingtlL 

II. TIME OP INSTRUCTION. 

The pupils of this Class have been under instruction four 
years, except some who are from a class above. 

III. STUDIES. 

1. " Parley's Method of telling stories about the History of 
the world" has been their text book, combining History with 
Geography. They have used maps in studying this book, and 
have been made acquainted with the present condition of this 
and other countries, together with s(»me important facts connec- 
ted with their history. 
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Arithmetic. Their attainments are quite varied in this 
branch. All but tliree are acquainted with the five ground 
rules of Apithmetic, and some of them have been studying 
Fractions and the Rule of Three. 

3. Gh'ammar. This has not been taught as a distinct branch, 
but in their daily exercises, they have been taught its princi- 
ples, and they have been made to point out the diflferent parts 
of speech and their relation to each other. 

4. Composition. This of course has been the principal study. 
Sentences embodying some word in the lesson, either original 
or dictated. Sentences constructed after a given model. Themes 
on familiar subjects, stories, questions and answers, and the wri- 
ting of letters. 

5. They have used the Bible as a text book. A portion of 
Scripture consisting of about a dozen verses has been explained 
every Saturday morning. This is committed to memory on the 
Sabbath, and recited on Monday. 

SBSCOKD CIiASS. 

I. NAMES. 



Females, 
lidartha Ann Bucklen, 
Eleanor Fearon, 
Isabella Wilson, 
Elizabeth Randall, 
Anna Mead Waylaad» 
Rosetta Crawford, 
Fidelia M. Morgan, 
Pauline Pierrei. 



Males. 
Myroii Simkins, 
Clark Thomas, 
Christian Crepts, 
John E. Vanderbeck, 
William O. Fitzgerald, 
William A. Burlingham, 
J. A. Mills, 
Davis Howell, 

George P. Marshall, I 

George Baker, ! 

D. D. Brown, j 

Nicholas Farrell, ^ t 

John W. Price. | Males^ 13. Females^ 8. Total, 21. 

Taught by Jacob Van ^ostrand, 

II. TIME OP INSTRUCTION. 

This class has been under instruction for the period of five 
years. 

III. STUDIES. 

1. The First Book of History. — This is confined to the His- 
tory of America, and contains besides the history some general in- 
formation on the geography of the country. The class have been 
over thoroughly, and reviewed the history of the New England 
and the Middle Stales, and without reviewing they have studied 
the history of Mexico and Peru. Such other parts have been 
selected as were thought to be most important and interesting. 

11 
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2. Arithmetic. — The four fundamental niles. Some of them 
have gone much further, but their degrees of proficiency aie 
various. 

3. Geography as stated above has been imparted in connec- 
tion with history. 

4. Original Composition has occupied a large share in the 
instructions and class exercises of the past year. 

6. The Bible has been taught as a class exercise every 
week. 

FIRST CIiASB. 

I. NAMES. 

Males. I Females. 

Chester Johnston, I Julia Ann Hoffman, 

Willifvm Bragg, I Susan Swifl, 



George S. Burchardi 
Daniel G. Johnson, 
James Paterson, 
Isaac H. Benedict 



Mary Ann Parker, 
Frances Arnold, 
Marianne Laubscher, 
Elizabeth R. Budd, 
Virginia Butler, 
Sarah Guile. 



Ifolei, 6. Females, 8. Total, 14. 

Taught by the Principal, 

II. TIME op INSTRUCTION. 

The members of this class have been under instruction from 
bur to seven years. 

III. STUDIES. 

1. The Class Book of Nature has been the principal text 
K)ok, in the use of which, the pupils have been thrown upon 
heir own resources, and have been aided by their teacher only 
irhen their own efforts have failed to elicit the meaning. 

2. Arithmetic, — The Ground Rules have been reviewed and 
lie tables of weights and measures have been learned. 

3. History and Geography^ embracing the discovery and 
arly settlement of this country and portions of the war of the 
tevolntion. 

4. Facts connected with the political and judicial organiza- 
on of the State and Federal Governments. 

6. Definition of words and their appropriate location and use 
I the construction of sentences. 

6. Composition, — To acquire a knowledge of alphabetic 
inguage, and ability to use it correctly as a medium of commu- 
ication with others, is the great object aimed at during the 
hole course of instruction. In prosecuting this object, the 
ass have been required to furnish examples of their own^ 
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embodying the most difficult words and idioouuic phrases fouod 
in the lessons. 

They have also been practiced in descriptive and narratire 
writing, in iranslalions from signs into connected discourse, and 
ill writing themes, eitlier furnished by the teacher or suggested 
by themselves. 

7. Penmanship. — The proper position of the body, and 
right method of holding the pen, to promote ease and facility of 
execuliou. 

8. The Bible. — Fifteen chapters of the Acts of the Apostles 
have been commitled to memory and recited, together with 
portions of the gospels. Biographical sketches have occasion- 
ally been furnished of the patriarchs and apostles. 

9. Drawing. — This has not been taught as a class exerciss, 
though a majority of the class have attended to it. They, with 
selections from otiier classes, to the number of about thirty, 
have received instruction from Miss C. A. Davenport two or 
three times a week for about seven months. Specimens will be 
furnished the Committee. They . have also acquired some 
knowledge of the principles of perspective and of outline 
sketches. 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 



I. Pupils are provided for by the Institution ia all respects, 
ilothing and travelling expenses excepted, at the rate of one 
lundrcd and thirty dollars each, per annum. Clothing will 
ilso be furnished by the Institution if desired, at an additional 
Lunual charge of thirty dollars. Payment is required semi-an- 
lually in advance. 

II. The regular time of admission is at the close of the vaca- 
ion, which extends from the fifteenth of July, to the first of 
September. No pupil will be received at any other time except 
n very extraordinary cases. 

III. No deduction will be made from the annual charge in 
consequence of absence on any account whatever except sick- 
less, nor for the vacation. 

IV. Pupils are at liberty to reside during the vacation in the 
[nstitution, without extra charge. 

T. Applicants for admission should be between the ages of 
;welve and twenty-five years. The Institution will not hold 
tself bound to receive any not embraced within this rule, but 
nay do so at discretion. 

YI. Satisfactory security will be required for the punctual 
myment of bills, and for the suitable clothing of the pupils. 

Til. Applications from a distance, letters of enquiry, &c., 
nust be addressed, post-paid, to the Principal of the Institution. 
The selection of pupils to be supported at the public expense, is 
made by the Secretary of State at Albany, to whom all commu- 
aications on tlie subject must be addressed. 

Till. Should objections exist to the admission of any indi- 
ndual, the Board reserve to themselves or their officers a dis- 
cretionary power to reject the application. 



The above ternas are to be understood as embracing the entire 
uinual expense to which each pupil is subjected. Stationery 
ind necessary school-books are furnished by the Institution, 
tfo extra char^ is made, in case of sickness, for medical at- 
tendance, medicines, or other necessary provisions. 
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It is suggested to the friends of deaf-mute children, that the 
□ames of familiar objects may be taught tliem with comparative 
ease before their admission, and that the possession of such 
knowledge in any degree, materially facilitates their subsequent 
advancement. To be able to write an easy hand, or at least to 
form letters with a pen, is likewise a qualification very desir- 
able. In reference to this subject, it is recommended that the 
words which constitute writing lessons, or copies, preparatory 
to admission, should be such as have been previously made in- 
telligible to the learner. 

In the case of each pupil enCerin^ir the Institution, it is desirable 
to obtain written answers to the following questions. Particular 
attention to this subject is requested, 

1. Was the deafness from birth, and owing to some originol 
constitutional defect ; or was it produced by disease or accident 7 
And if so, in what way, and at what time 7 

2. Are there any cases of deafness in the same family, or 
among any of the ancestors or collateral branches of kindred ; 
and how, and when produced ? ■ 

3. Is the deafness total or partial, and have any means been 
employed to remove it ; and what are the results of such efforts ? 

4. Have any attempts been made to communicate instruction, 
and is the individual connected with any trade or art, or with 
the mode of forming letters with a pen? 

5. Is the individual laboringunderany bodily infirmity, such 
OS palsy, nervous trembling, or mal-formation of the limbs ; or 
does he or she show any signs of mental imbecility or idiocy ? 

6. What are the names, occupation, and residence of tho 
parents'? 

7. If either of the parents is dead, has a second connexion 
been formed by marriage ? 

8. What are the number and names of their children ? 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

JAMES MILNOR, President. 
HARVEY P. PEET, Secretary. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUA^ REPORT. 



The Directors of the New-York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, respectfully submit to 
the Legislature^ their twenty-sixth annual report, for the 
year 1844. 

The present Directors and Officers, are exhibited in the 
foregoing list 

By the Treasurer's account, a copy of which is herewith 
submitted, it appears that the receipts of the Institution from 
every source, during the year just closed, including the 
balance on hand at the close of the preceding year, have 
amounted to thirty-one thousand four hundred dollars and 
forty-eight cents ; and the disbursements, for the same period, 
to twenty-nine thousand four hundred sLxty-seven dollars 
and seventy-eight cents, leaving in the treasury, on the thirty- 
first day of December, 1844, a balance of nineteen hundred 
and thirty-two dollars and seventj' cents. 

At the close of the last year there were one hundred and 
seventy-six deaf mutes resident in the Institution, of whom 
one hundred and sixty were actually under instruction. Of 
these, twenty-nine have since left Thirty-two new pupils 
have been admitted during the year, and eight former pupils 
re-admitted. The present catalogue of the Institution em- 
braces one hundred and eighty-five names. Of these, one 
hundred and sixty-eight are in school, being the largest 
number actually under instruction since the foundation of 
the Institution. The remaining seventeen, having completed 

1 
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their course of instruction, are now employed in the Institu- 
tion ; three as teachers of the younger classes, seven in the 
mechanical department, as superintendents, journeymen or 
apprentices, and seven in household duties. 

Of the one hundred and sixty-eight pupils, the State 
supports one hundrqfl and tvirenty-eight ; the city of New-York 
provides for thirteen ; the State of New-Jersey for three ; 
and the expenses ofcleven are defrayed by theur own fiiends. 
There remain twelve, who are, for the present academical 
year, supported directly from the resources of the Institution, 
the greater part of whom were selected by the Superintendent 
of Conunon Schools, in anticipation of vacancies in the 
State list 

The Directors have indulged and expressed the hqpe, that 
the present legislative provision would, for some years to 
come, be found sufficient for the indigent deaf-mute population 
of the State ; but the large increase of applicants, beyond 
the number thus provided for during the past two years, — 
an increase, mainly owing to efforts made to disseminate 
more widely, through the State, information concerning the 
character and success of the Institution ; — gives reason to 
believe that the number of deaf mutes Uving among us, has 
been underrated, and that if more extensive efforts should 
be made, a greater number of deaf-mute children would be 
forthwith coming than the revenues of the Institution would 
authorize it to receive. Hitherto the Board have been 
enabled, by prudence and economy, to receive a small occa- 
sional number of indigent apphcants, beyond the number 
provided for by the Legislature, and by counties ; but the 
rapid increase of such cases, and the consequent exhaustion 
of the funds at their disposal, cause them to look forward 
with solicitude lest their means may prove insufficient to 
maintain the character and efficiency of the Institution, with 
this augmented number, and thus Uiey may be reduced to 
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the painful necessity of shutting its doors upon deserving 
appUcants. The Directors, therefore, have it in contemplation 
to submit to the consideration of the Legislature, during 
their present session, the propriety of increasing the number 
of State beneficiaries. 

It is fortunately unnecessary, at this day, to argue the 
justice, or the expediency of legislative appropriations, for 
objects of high benevolence. That the great end of govern- 
ment is to promote the happiness of the governed ; Uiat the 
youth c^ the State have a just claim for the means of educa* 
tion, that they may become useful citizens of the State, and 
that this claim is especially strong in the case of those to 
whom, if unassisted, the means of education would be 
peculiarly inaccessible, and whose lot without education is 
peculiarly wretched, — these are maxims, the truth of which 
has been felt and acted on for a quarter of a century. The 
neat and spacious buildings of the Institution will long remain 
a monument of the beneficence of former Legislatures, — on 
their heads rest the blessings of hundreds rescued fi-om in- 
tellectual and moral darkness and social degradation, and of 
their families, whose affliction has been turned to joy ; and 
we cannot doubt that the wise and benevolent policy, pursued 
through BO many political changes, is to continue the settled 
pdicy of the State. 

The number of deaf mutes within the State, by the census 
cf 1840, was eleven hundred and seven. Taking into view 
known inaccuracies in the census, and an increase of popu- 
lation, of at least ten per cent since 1840, it is evident that 
the present number must considerably exceed twelve hundred. 
Of these, it is estimated from sufficient data, that one in 
thirty will annually reach tlic age at which they will be com- 
petent to begin a course of instruction in the Institution* 
We have then at least forty deaf mutes, on an average, 
asnually, who are, or if their parents and guardians would, 
in all CBBeSj consult their true interests, ought to be candidates 
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for the blessings of education. Three or four of these, 8t 
the utmost, will belong to families able to defray the ex- 
penses of their education, and one or two may prove unfit 
subjects for instruction. Afler making all due allowancefl, 
it is safe to say, that, if information on the subject should 
be more generally diffused, and if the unhappy indifference 
of parents and guardians, and the absurd prejudices of others 
should no longer stand in the way of their children's welfare, 
there would be very few, if any, short of thirty-five deaf 
mutes annually claiming the paternal provisions of the State. 
The average number of deaf mutes who can be admitted 
upon the State list, under existing laws, does not amount to 
twenty-five, for though a few may fail to remain five years, 
yet a considerable number are continued six years ; and the 
provision left to the discretion of the supervisors of counties 
has been, except in the city of New- York, but rarely acted on. 

From these considerations, the Board submit that the 
justice and propriety of some increase of the present provision 
is evident. If those for whose benefit it is intended, should 
unhappily fail to make application for it, tlie money will 
remain in the Trcasurj^ of the State ; but the Board entertain 
no doubt that, by further efforts to diffuse information and 
awaken interest, efforts which they are prepared zealously 
to make, if such increased appropriations can be obtained, 
tlie list of pupils would soon again be full, even if the present 
number of sixteen from each Senate district should be in- 
creased to twenty. 

During the greater part of the past year, tlie inmates of 
the Institution have had abundant reason for gratitude to tlie 
All-wise Disposer of events, for the blessing of continued 
health. For a few weeks in the autumn, sickness and suffer- 
ing were permitted to visit us. It was a time of sickness in 
many parts of the country, and no human precaution can, at 
all times, prevent tlie insidious approaches of disease. We 
bad seven or eight cases of serious illness ; and one pupil, 
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who had been among us but a few days, was removed by 
death. All the other cases yielded to care, kindness and 
medical skill. 

We have also to record the case of a pupil of African 
descent, whose studies having been interrupted by an attack 
of hereditary insanity, it became necessary to place him in 
a Lunatic Asylum, where he died some months after leaving 
our care. 

The attending physician, Samuel Sargent, M. D., continues 
to discharge, as he has done for some years past, his pro- 
fessional duties with commendable assiduity. In addition to 
these, the Board take pleasure in acknowledging the gra- 
tuitous services of Doctor George E. Hawes, in dental surgery, 
whose attentions have been bestowed upon the inmates of 
the establishnjent since 1838. They would also make 
grateful mention of the kind offer of Doctor Augustus W. 
Brown, whose skill in the same department has been cheer- 
fully-exerted, as occasion required, for the relief of many of 
our pupils. The professional attentions of these gentlemen 
leave nothing to desire, in this respect, which can contribute 
to the health and comfort of those intrusted to our care. 

Within a few montlis past, two of tlie most honored and 
useful members of the Board have Ifeen called from among 
us. Our late co-laborer, William L. Stone, was associated 
with us for twelve years, and was excelled by none in the 
strength of his attachment to the interests of the Institution, 
and zealous efforts for its increasing prosperity and useful- 
ness. His warm benevolence, general knowledge and ex- 
tensive influence, made him a most valuable accession to the 
cause of the deaf and dumb. For more than twenty years 
the editor of a newspaper of high character and wide circu- 
lation, he exercised a controUing influence on public opinion. 
Benevolent himself, yet just, discriminating and sagacious in 
hiB benevolence, he has done more than most men, not only 
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to provoke the benevolence of others, but to direct it wisely. 
Equally sincere as a^hilanthropist and a Christian, he rendered 
most zealous and efficient aid in every measure that tended 
to sweeten the portion of the afflicted ; to spread the light 
of the gospel ; to check the evil propensities of hiunan 
nature ; to promote the intellectual and moral advancement 
of the great family of man. The loss of such a man, at a 
time when his powers and his usefulness seemed but in their 
zenith, is a public calamity, and leaves a chasm in society 
not to be easily filled. To the history of our State the loss 
is irreparable, and the more lamentable that the fatal disease 
was induced by the intensity of his researches and labors to 
preserve and illustrate that history. 

A few months only elapsed, ere the members of the Board 
were sununoned to pay the last duties to the remains of 
another honored associate. John R. Willis, late one of the 
Vice-presidents of the society, wliile in the enjoyment of 
ordinary health, was snatched from among us, by a casualty 
as sudden as it was melancholy. During a long life, our de- 
parted friend had eminently adorned his Christian profession, 
and endeared himself to a wide circle of friends. Retiring 
fi*om business a few years since, with an ample fortune, the 
reward of industry, prmlence and integrity, he devoted the 
last years of his Ufe to the service of institutions of benevo- 
lence. From this field of usefulness, he was sununoned 
unexpectedly, but we trust, not without preparation, to his 
final account 

It is with no ordinary feelings of sadness that the Board 
contemplate these repeated visitations of the Dinne hand. 
But though the counsels of the departed have ceased ; tjiough 
their example is finished ; though their voices no longer sink 
in our ears, nor their venerated presence cheer us on in the 
labor of well doing ; yet their memory is with us now and 
ever. Their past counsels dwell with us, their past example 
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is before us. For the cause which they loved, and in which 
they labored, the memory of those counsels and that example, 
will prompt us to more zealous labor, that we may supply, 
as well we may, the loss of their living cooperation. 

The experience of each successive year strengthens the 
conviction of the Board that provision for mechanical instruc- 
tion, in the intervals of study, is indispensable in a well r^u- 
lated institution for the education of the deaf and dumb. 
The obvious advantages, in view of their future means of 
support, will at once be conceded ; but there is another con- 
sideration, less generally recognized, yet not of small impor- 
tance. We have found that those pupils whose bodily 
powers are trained and invigorated by regular and moderate 
tasks, for a portion of each day, not only enjoy their allotted 
hours of recreation with far keener zest, but even study, in 
the regular hours of study, with more habitual energy. Tliey 
thus, as a general rule, make more solid and valuable pro- 
gress than others, who, with equal intellectual advantages^ 
are allowed out of school, in respect to the disposition of 
their time, the exercise of their own discretion. 

In this department, and in that of domestic economy, there 
has been no change requiring special notice. 

In April last, Mr. N. M. Totten, a deaf mute, who had for 
nearly six years discharged the duties of a teacher ^vith 
intelligence and fidelity, resigned his situation. Mr. Gilbert 
C. W. Gamage, a graduate of the Institution, was selected 
as his successor. 

The large accession of pupils, at the commencement of 
the present academical year in September last, rendered it 
expedient to employ an additional teacher for one of the 
'elementary classes. Mr. Fisher Ames SpofTord, a former 
pupil of the American Asylum, in which he was for some 
years retained as a teacher, was elected to this service. 

The usual annual examination >vas made at the close of 
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the academical year, in July last, by a committee of the 
Board, in the presence and with the assistance of S. S. 
Randall, Esq., Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools^ 
The report of the committee, which is hereunto annexed, 
testifies that the examination was creditable both to teachers 
and pupils, and indicated commendable industry, and grati- 
fying progress in the difficult study of written language. 

The task of the instructor of the deaf and dumb — a task 
sufficiently difficult under the most favorable circumstances, 
has been rendered much more perplexing and laborious, and 
consequently his success less assured, from the utter want, 
in this country at least, of elementary works in which the 
rudiments of the English language are developed in a manner 
suited to the circumstances of tliis peculiar class of learners. 
This want has long been felt and deplored, and one or two 
hasty essays towards supplying it, were, at a comparatively 
early period, given to the world, but these proved so unsatis- 
factory that their use has been long since abandoned. Our 
teachers have thus been compelled to rely on manuscript 
lessons, copied with serious waste of time, and, from the 
haste in which they were necessarily prepared, in many cases 
defective in the important point of philosophical arrangement. 
This difficulty was peculiarly felt in the elementary classes, 
because here, works prepared for children who hear, are of 
Httle worth, and because these classes are usually entrusted 
to the youngest and most inexperienced teachers. The 
Board have the satisfaction to announce that this great want 
has been, during the past year, in part supplied, by the pubU- 
cation of a volume of" Elementary Lessons,** by the Principal 
of the Institution, intended as the first of a series of lessons 
for the deaf and dumb. 

These lessons have been used in the younger classes of 
the Institution, during the past year, with evident advantage. 
They smooth the difficulties of language by dividing and 
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graduating them on the principle of philosophical progress, 
so that the pupil shall be conducted, step by step, from the 
known to the unknown, from the simple and palpable to the 
complex and abstract, from the dominion of sense to that of 
intellect ; and is thus led imperceptibly to eminences which, 
if attempted by too precipitate ascents, would far overtask 
his powers. 

Moreover, the teacher who uses a regular course of lessons, 
carefully prepared, and embracing in a regular order all the 
greater difficulties and more important details of language, 
always knows where his pupils are, and how far they have 
to go ; without such a guide he is in danger of going over 
the same ground once and again, and of involving them in a 
labyrinth, instead of leading tliem in a route on which each 
difficulty conquered should serve as a stepping stone to the 
next, and each step advance the runner nearer to the goal. 

Finally the use of the " Elementary Lessons'' admits, with 
much more advantage than formerly, the employment of deaf- 
mute teachers for the younger classes. By this means the 
expenses of instruction are lessened, and a prospect of honor- 
able employment, as the reward of superior merit and attain- 
ment, is offered, that may stimulate pupils of superior minds, 
to more strenuous efforts in the pursuit of knowledge. 

During the last vacation in tlie Institution the Directors 
authorized the Principal, with a select number of the pupils, 
to make a tour through the central and western parts of the 
State, for the purpose of diffusing accurate information on 
the subject of deaf-mute instruction ; and of awakening a 
more warm and active interest in behalf of those deaf mutes, 
whom we had ascertained, in cases painfully numerous, to 
be kept at home by the negligence or apathy of parents and 
guardians, and who would soon be beyond tlie reach of 
human means. 

This measure has been attended with encouraging success, 
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and has had an influence in causing several promising chil- 
dren to be sent to us for instruction, who might otherwise 
have been left to grow up in hopeless ignorance. 

The report of the Principal is hereunto appended. 

In the spring of the past year, very general attention was 
awakened by an alleged discovery that the ^^ Institutions for 
the Deaf and Dumb in Prussia, Saxony and Holland, are de- 
cidedly superior to any in this country.** This assertion was 
put forth by the distinguished Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, in a report printed in the Conunon 
School Journal, and sent to every school district in that State. 
That the respectable author of that report should venture 
such an assertion without the slightest examination of onr 
institutions, is certainly matter for surprise and regret, and 
the reasons given for this sweeping sentence are as absurd 
as the sentence itself is unjust. He imagined that we ^^ teach 
the deaf and dumb to converse by means of signs made with 
the fingers,*' while the German instructors teach their pupils 
^^ substantially in all cases** to speak as other men speak, and 
that this power alone " restores them to society.** 

The absurdity of the former assertion is palpable to all 
who know any thing of the objects of our system, or its re- 
sults, and we know, from competent testimony, that the sec- 
ond is highly exaggerated. Indeed, we doubt whether our 
pupils, in the great majority of cases, do become in any 
stronger sense than those of the German schools, ^^ helpless 
and hopeless as ever when they pass beyond the circle of those 
who understand the language of signs ;** for the former readi- 
ly converse with strangers by writing, and so imperfect is 
the articulation of most of the latter, that they are in general 
obliged to do the same, with the disadvantage, that the timo 
and labor bestowed on teaching them to articulate has, in 
many cases, prevented them from acquiring equal skill in 
written language. 
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Equal want of information is displayed in the assertion, 
that with us the possibility of teaching the deaf and dumb to 
speak is ^^ so novel a fact,^ that it would seem our teachers 
had never heard of it ! The subject of articulation has re- 
peatedly been canvassed by the American periodical press. 
It has been fully discussed in the annual reports of more than 
one American Institution. In the New York Institution an 
attempt was, at an early day, actually made to teach our pu- 
. pils to speak. The failure and abandonment of this attempt 
are stated in our last annual report At a later period sev- 
eral of our teachers were inclined to favor articulation. In 
this view we watched with much solicitude the experiments 
made, a few years since, in the Royal Institution at Paris. 

The result of those experiments, combined \\ith all tlie 
testimony we could collect of the practical operation of the 
German system, appeared to us decisive against any attempt 
to teach articulation to the bulk of our pupils. The forma- 
tion of a class, to include those whose attainments, in tliis 
accomplishment, were likely to be of some value, still seem- 
ed desirable, but in the way of this, there were, and still are, 
many grave obstacles ; the principal of which are, the in- 
creased expense for the favored class, the liindrance to their 
mechanical instruction, and the invidiousness of making a 
selection. 

Absurd as were the assertions wliich have been examined, 
we knew that the great mass of readers possessed no means 
of detecting the fallacy ; that the theory thus presented was 
captivating for the popular mind, and that many relatives of 
deaf mutes would be disposed to encourage, probably to the 
tserious eventual injury of their interests, the substitution, for 
our own, of the system of instruction recommended l)y Mr. 
Mann. Moreover, it seemed our duty to ascertain, beyond 
a doubt or a cavil, tlie autlienticity of his statement. 

If only half of his assertions should prove true, it would 
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argue a vast improvement in the German system, and an im- 
mense increase in the value of its results since our last 
authentic advices. 

The Board therefore, availed themselves of the opportune 
visit to Germany for the prosecution of literary and theolo- 
gical studies, of the Rev. George E. Day, to institute inquiries 
which might set this vexed question at rest No man in 
this country is better qualified for the task. Having been 
for some years a professor in the New- York Institution, he 
is familiar with the theory and practice of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion. He possessed that knowledge of the French and Ger- 
man languages necessary to a personal examination of their 
schools, and those powers of discrimination and philosophical 
habits of mind, that would make his examination thorough 
and searcliing, and his conclusions accurate and convincing. 

His report has recently been received, and the Board lay 
it before the Legislature without comment. We trust that 
all who may have been misled by the fallacies which have 
given occasion to the mission of Mr. Day, may read this lu- 
cid and conclusive document 

The Board have now concluded the record of their labors 
for another year. Confident that the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of the Legislature will provide, for the Institution under 
their care, the means of continued prosperity and usefulness, 
they are resolved, in devout reliance on that gracious Provi- 
dence whose favor has Hitherto blessed their humble efforts, 
to apply the means entrusted to them, as well as careful de- 
liberation and long experience may enable them to do, in tlie 
way mgst likely to promote the greatest good, here and here- 
after, of the greatest number of the unfortunate deaf and 

dumb.' 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

JAMES MILNOR, President. 

Harvey P. Peet. Secretary. 
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MALES. 



NAM£8. 

Acker, Jobn C. • 
Ackley, John W. 
Andrews, Asahel • 
Archer, G-eorge P. 
Arnold, Charles H. • 
Barton, Ebenezer 
Bell, John Thomas • 
Benedict, Isaac H. 
Benedict, Edward • 
Blowers, Cyrus R. 
Bosworth, Joseph S. 
Bothwell, Martin • 
Bracj, Thomas 
Briggs, Abram Lot 
Brown, Daniel D. . 
Brown, Peter 
Brundige, Ananias C. 
Bucklen, Simeon D. 
Burgess, Peter 
Burlingham, William A. 
Burwell, George N. 
Camp, James M. . 
Caiy, Isaac 
Chappie, Solomon 
Cilly, Benjamin ; 
Cornell, Alvan H. 
Crepts, Christian 



TOWN. 

JWtp-VbrA?, 
Stockport^ . 
Mica, . 
(xreeruburgf 
Troy^ . 
Neu>'Yorkf 



(C 



Fictorjf, ; 

FarmTtvilUf 
Sweden^ . • 
Clayton^ . 

fVilliamson 
Pitcaim 
J^ew- York 
Pittstownj . 
West Winfitld, 
A«ir- For Ar, 

Perrysburgh^ 
Bethany y 
JVesl Milfordy 
Delhi, . 
Bolton, 
Jameaiownf 
jRonte, 



COUNTY* 

; JV€?r- Yorkf 

Columlna* 
, Wyoming, 

Westcheste}^ 
. Rensselaer. 

J^Tew-York, 

u 

. Cayuga, 

Cattaraugus. 
: JMonroe. 

Jefferson. 
. Osieego. 

Wayne. 
, St. Lawrence, 

JWi'j- York. 

Bcnsstlaer. 
, Herkimer. 

J^eiD'York. 

• 

Cattaraugus^ 

Genesee. 

Passaic y Co. N. X 
, Jersey Co* III. 

Warren. 
. Chauiauque, 

Oneida, 
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LDT OF PUPILS. 



NAMES. 

Cuddeback, Cornelius 
CuiTee, Aaron Lee 
Donley, William . 
Driscidl, George 
Ferris, Joseph Fox 
Fitz^rald, William O. 
Grodfrey, John 
Golder, John B. 
Groesbeck, Frederick 
Grommon, Truman . 
Grow, Charles M. 
Hall, John Asahel . 
Harrison, John 
Harrison, George W. 
Houston, Jefferson 
Howell, Davis . 
Howell, William . 
Hurley, John . 
Jewell, Ephraim . 
Johnson, Abraham . 
Jones, Milton A. . 
Jones, Lawrence N, 
Kerrigan, John . 
Ketcham, George E. 
Ketcbum, Henry C. 
Levy, Isaac 
Ling, John Edward 
Martling, Robert J. . 
Miller, James 
Mills, William Henry 
Milmine, John 
Montfort, Cy renins . 
Moore, Hines 
Mumby, John White 
McKean, Piatt A. 
Pangbum, Emory . 
Pickering, John L. 
Eapp, John Fenton • 
Heed, John . . 
Rider, John H. H. . 
Rider, William H. 
Risley, George * 
Risley, Jerome . 
Risley, Gtjodrich 
Rosenkrantz, William 
Shannon, Hugh 
Simlar, John 
Smart, Franklin 



TOWN 


OOUNTT. 


B. Phelpt, . 


. Ontario. 


. Sag ffarbcTf 


Suffolk. 


New-York, 


. . New York. 


• Greene, • 


Chenango, 


Smyrna, 


• • 


). . Warwiek, . 


Orange. 


.^tf6iim. 


. Cayuga. 


. Jamaica, . 




J^TeW'Scolland 


, « Albany. 


. Adanu, 


Jefferaon. 


Potter, . 


. Yalta. 


, Wkiieham 


Waahingtfm. 


Elmira, 


. Chemung. 


. fVilliamaon, 


Wayne. 


New^York, 


. New- York, 


• Brookhttven, 


Suffolk. 


Columbia, 


. S. Carolina. 


, J>rew*York, 


New- York. 


Java, 


, Wyoming. 


. New Paltz, 


UUter. 


Richlandi 
u 


. Oawego, 

4( 


NeW'York, , 

CC 


, ' . New^York. 


South East, . 


• Putnam. 


JVcta-ForA?, 


New York. 

• 


. * HighFalU, . 


. Ulster. 


. WhitehaU, 


ffaahingitm. 


Florida, 
. Grolon, 


. Montgomery. 
Tompkins. 


Preston, 


: Chenango. 


• Brooklyn, . 


Kings. 


Ridgeway, , 


. Orleans. 


. Cooperatown, 


Otsego. 


Chateaugay, • 


. Franklin. 


. NeuhYorkf 


NeW'York. 


Cheater, 


. Morris Co. N. J. 


. Westerlo, . 


Jllbany. 


Brighton^ 


• Monroe. 


. Hamilton, . 

4( 


Madison. 

it 

» 


IC 

. ' Baih, . . 


u 
. Steuben. 


. Peekakill, • 


Wealcheater. 


JVew-Fort, . 


. New-York. 


• FluilUngi • 


QtKtns, 



UST OF PUPIL9. 
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NAMES. 

James O. • 

Wilbur . 
vick, John T. 
rt, Fletcher • 

John 

man, Joseph • 
, Samuel A. 
IS, Clark 
ihend, Jonathan . 
jewia S. 

enschoten, Lawrence 
Fohn . 
Selah 
ir, John 
er, John S. 
I, William Henry 
James S. . • 
in, Daniel M. 
IS, N. Denton 
»w, James H. 
t, William 



TOWN. 

Btlhany^ . 
Albany^ 
J^alotUf . 
Aetr- York^ . 
CortlandviUe^ 
ScipiOj . 
BloonwilU^ 
Mount J^arrii^ 
Goshtn^ • 
^eW'Yorkj . 
Rotterdam^ 
Preiion^ • 

BaUslon Spa^ 

Yorktawnf 
New- York f • 
Sing Sing, 
Brooklyn, • 
Pitrponty , 
BoonviUe, 



, Amanda . 
f Elizabeth • 

Hannah Augusta 
, Lydia Ann • 
Maria Ann 
jT, Joanna 
ck, Elsey C. 
xm, Lucy A. • 
>live . , 

Lavinia • 

n, Salljr . 
, Carohne 
idartha Dewitt . 
n, Martha Ann • 

Josephine Grace 

I, Meribah 

blU, Caroline 

, Phebe • . • 

tfary E. . 

rd, Rosetta . » 

KT, Elizabeth H. 

, Susan . 

, Eleanor. 

, Matilda • 



COUNTY. 

• Montgomery, 
Genetee. 

. Albmny. 
Franklin* 

• ^eW'York* 
Cortland* 
Cayuga. 
Delaware. 

. Livingeton, 

Orange. 

JVeir- Jor^. 

Schenectady* 

Chenango, 

Saratoga. 
. Aei0- Fori?. 

fVettchester* 
, A«ir- York, 

Wtetcheeter* 

• Kingt, 

St, Ijaunrenci. 

• Oneida.' 



FEMALES. 

Rocheater, 
Plainfield, i i 
SaUna^ 

Providence, • ; 
^ortvalk, . 
Southport, 
OwegOf 

J^eW'Yark, • 
Cokocton, • 
Danby, • 

Wolcott, . 
Salina, , 
MureHay • 
Weet Winfietd, . 
Letdsion, • 
Jameeiown, • 
•Athene, • 

Potter, . 
Mount Pleaeant, 
Mooers, 

South Bruntwick, 
Greenvilte, 
JVeif- Forifr, 

(4 



Monroe, 

Otsego. 

Onondaga, 

Saratoga* 

Huron Co. Ohio, 

Chemung, 

Tioga. 

J^eW'York. 

Steuben* 

Tompkins. 

Wayne. 

Onondaga. 

Canada West, 

Herkimer, 

JNtagara. 

Chautauipie, 

Greene. 

Yates. 

Westchester. 

Clinton. 

J^exS'Jersey, 

Greene, 

JfewYork. 
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litT OF ronu. 



' NAMES. 

Finch, Rosalia • • • 
Garrett, Catharine Ann 
Gilbert, Lucy • 
Gilhooly, Catharine 
Golden, Emeline Louisa . 
Hahn, Aug^te • 
Hawes, Wealthy 
Heeeman, Mary E. 
Hilu, Betsey . 
Hills, Emily A. . 
Hills, Jerusha M. » 
Holdstock, Sarah Ann . 
Irwin, Elizabeth 
Jones, Laura 
Kellogg, Elisa Jane . 
Kleckler, Elizabeth 
Lagrange, Edith 
Lewis, Frudence 
Lighthall, Sall^ 
Lighthall, Lavinia 
Lighthall, Eliza . • 
Lyndes, Marion . 
Many, Christiana Jane 
Mather, Elizabeth 
Merrill, Elizabeth . 
Milmine, Helen E. 
Morgan, Fidelia M. . 
McDougal, Isabella 
McGuire, Mary Ann 
Patten, Hannah M. 
Persons, Catharine . 
Seymour, Hannah 
Sherlock, Elizabeth • 
Stanton, Emily . 
Sullivan, Catharine . 
Taber, Silence 
Vanderbeck, Elizabeth 
Vandervverken, Margaret 
Vaiiderwerken, Dorcas . 
Vail, Ann Maria . 
Wallace, Jaiiette 
Way land, Anna Mead . 
Webster, Charles H. 
Wells, Miriam, • 
Wevant, Harriet C. . 
White, Ann Eliza 
Whitney, Harriet • 
Willis, Maria • • 



TOWN. 

Lcfirent, . 
JVV19 Bmiiimort, 
Sparta^ « 
JVeir-Forifc, . 
Hampden^ 
^ewark^ . 

Oyater Bay^ • 

Granville^ 

Fabiu8f 



u 



Scheneciadyf . 

Rochetter^ 

Trenton^ 

East Constable^ 

IVayne^ . 

JVcw Scotlandf 

Preston, 

Minden^ . 

(I t 

• 
Albany^ 

Bloominggrpvef 
XJtica . • 
Caneadta^ 
Florida, 
Syracuse^ . 
Niagara, 
JVew-Yorkj 
Saratoga Springs^ 
Howard^ • 
Vienna^ . : 
Rochester^ 
JVew-Yorle, 



u 



Scipio^ 
JVct»- York^ 
CincinnatiiSf 



t. 



Goshen, 
JVetr- York^ , 



(I 



Fort Ann, • 
BinghampUm, 
Aeio- York^ 
Schroon^ , 
LyoM^ 



covtnt* 

Ot$€gO» 

Jilbany. 

LMneMan. 

^tuhiark, 

Delaware. 

EssexCkf.N.J. 

Tompkim, 

Queens, 

Washington, 

Onondaga. 

u 

Schenectady* 

Monroe, 

Oneida, 

Franklin, 

Steuben. 

Albany. 

Chenango. 

Montgomery^ 
<( 

(C 

Albany. 

Orange, 

Oneida. 

Allegany. 

Montgomery, 

Onondaga, 

Canada West, 

jyeW'York, 

Saratoga, 

Steuben, 

Oneida, 

Monroe. 

J^Tew-York. 

(( 

Cayuga. 
JVeio- York. 
Cortland. 

Orange. 

JVcw-xbrA:. 

(( 

(( 

Washington, 

Chenango, 

J^ew-York, 

Essex. 

Wayne* 



DONATIONS ANB SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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Pupils supported by the State of New-York, 

" Corporation " 
" State of New-Jersey, 
^^ Institution, . . 
" Co. of St Lawrence, 
" their friends, . . 



Total, 



Males. 


Fern, 


73 


55 


7 


6 


2 


1 


6 


6 


1 




7 


4 


96 


72 



Total. 



128 

13 

3 

12 

1 

11 

168 



«« 



«( 


a 


u 


a 


«« 


a 


«« 


a 


a 


u 


u 


a 


u 


u 


« 


a 






10 00 
10 00 
3 00 
3 00 
2 50 
2 50 
2 50 



Ho* 51* 

DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

From the Estate of Mrs. Eleanor CofBe, legacy, $150 00 
Editors of the N. Y. American, 

their paper. 
Commercial Adv. 
Churchman, 
Chris. Adv. & Jour. " 
N. Y. Evangelist, " 
Chris. InteUigencer, " 
Baptist Advocate, ^^ 
Sentinel of Freedom, Newark, 2 00 
Canajoharie Radii, 2 50 

B. R. Winthrop, Esq., Protestant Churchman, 2 50 

DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

Mrs. Dixon, 25 volumes, miscellaneous. 
P. M. Wetmore, Esq., Collections of the New- York His- 
torical Society, 6 vols. 
N. Y. State Census, 1835, 1 vol. 
Compendium U. S. Census, 1840, 1 v. 
H. E. Davis, Esq., Memoirs of the Croton Aqueduct, 1 vol. 
J. J. Audubon, Esq., one-half subscription price of the Birds 
of North America. 












Dr. Samuel Akerly, bbls. Apples, Potatoes, and Turnips, 

2 



r 
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treasurer's report 
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TERMS OF ADMISSION. 



I. Pupils are provided for by the Institution in all respects, 
clothing and travelling expenses excepted, at the rate of one hundred 
and thirty dollars each, per annum. Clothing will also be furnished 
by the Institution, if desired, at an additional annual charge of thirty 
dollars. Payment is required semi-annually in advance. 

II. The regular time of admission is at the close of the vacation, 
which extends from the fifteenth of July, to the first of September* 
No pupil will be received at any other time except in very extraor- 
dinary cases. 

III. No deduction will be made from the annual charge in conse- 
quence of absence on any account whatever, except sickness, nor for 
the vacation. 

IV. Pupils are at liberty to reside during the vacation in the Insti- 
tution, without extra charge. 

T. Applicants for admission should be between the ages of twelve 
and twenty-five years. The Institution will not hold itself bound to 
receive any not embraced within this rule, but may do so at discre- 
tion. 

71. Satisfactory security will be required for the punctual pay- 
ment of bills, and for the suitable clothing of the pupils. 

VII. Applications from a distance, letters of enquiry, &c., must be 
addressed, pos^paid, to the Principal of the Institution. The selec- 
tion of pupils to be supported at the public expense, is made by the 
Secretary of State at Albany, to whom all communications on the 
subject must be addressed. 

YIII. Should objections exist to the admission of any individual, 
the Board reserve to themselves or their officers a discretionary power 
to iqect the application. 

The above terms are to be understood as embracing the entire an- 
ntud expense to which each pupil is subjected. Stationery and ne- 
cessary school-books are furnished by the Institution. No extra 
charge is made, in case of sickness, for medical attendance, medicines, 

or other necessary provisions. 

16 
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TBEAaCKER'S REFOBT 
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TERMS OF ADMISSION. 



I. Pupils are provided for by the Institution in all respects, 
clothing and travelling expenses excepted, at the rate of one hundred 
and thirty dollars each, per annum. Clothing will also be furnished 
by the Institution, if desired, at an additional annual charge of thirty 
dollars. Payment is required semi-annually in advance. 

II. The regular time of admission is at the close of the vacation, 
which extends from the fifteenth of July, to the first of September. 
No pupil will be received at any other time except in very extraor- 
dinary cases. 

III. No deduction will be made from the annual charge in conse- 
quence of absence on any account whatever, except sickness, nor for 
the vacation. 

lY. Pupils are at liberty to reside during the vacation in the Insti- 
tution, without extra charge. 

Y. Applicants for admission should be between the ages of twelve 
and twenty-five years. The Institution will not hold itself bound to 
receive any not embraced within this rule, but may do so at discre- 
tion. 

YI. Satisjhctory security will be required for the punctual pay- 
ment of bills, and for the suitable clothing of the pupils. 

YII. Applications from a distance, letters of enquiry, d:c., must be 
addressed, post-paid, to the Principal of the Institution. The selec- 
tion of pupils to be supported at the public expense, is made by the 
Secretary of State at Albany, to whom all communications on the 
subject must be addressed. 

YIII. Should objections exist to the admission of any individual, 
the Board reserve to themselves or their officers a discretionary power 
to iqect the application. 

The above terms are to be understood as embracing the entire an- 
nual expense to which each pupil is subjected. Stationery and ne- 
cessary school-books are furnished by the Institution. No extra 
charge is made, in case of sickness, for medical attendance, medicines, 

or other neoessary provisions. 

16 



230 TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

It is suggested to the friends of deaf-mute children, that the names 
of familiar objects may be taught them with comparative ease before 
their admission^ and that the possession of such knowledge in any 
degree, materially facilitates their subsequent advancement To be 
able to write an easy hand, or at least to form letters with a pen, is 
likewise a qualification very desirable. In reference to this subject, 
it is recommended that the words which constitute writing lessons, 
or copies^ preparatory to admission, should be such as have been pre- 
viously made intelligible to the learner. 

In the case of each pupil entering the Institution, it is desirable to 
obtain written answers to the following questions. Particular atten- 
tion to this subject is requested. 

1. Was the deafness from birth, and owing to some original con- 
stitutional defect ; or was it produced by disease or accident ? And 
if sOy in what way, and at what time 7 

2. Are there any cases of deafness in the same family, or among 
any of the ancestors or collateral branches of kindred ; and how, and 
when produced ? 

3. Is the deafness total or partial, and have any means been em- 
ployed to remove it ; and what are the results of such efforts ? 

4. Have any attempts been made to communicate instruction, and 
is the individual acquainted with any trade or art, or with the mode 
of forming letters with a pen ? 

5. Is the individual laboring under any bodily infirmity, such as 
palsy, nervous trembling, or mal-formation of the limbs ; or does he 
or she show any signs of mental imbecility or idiocy 7 

6. What are the names, occupation, and residence of the pi^rents? 

7. If either of the parents is dead, has a second comiexion been 
fprmed by marriage ? 

8. What are the number and names of their children? 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

JAMES MILNOB, 
HARVEY P. PEET, Secretary. 
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REPORT 

or THI 

COMMITTEE OP EXAMINATION 

or TRS 

REW-TOn IXSTITUTIOI for the INSTRUCTIOIT of the DEAF and BDIB. 

NEW-YORK, JULY 15, 1844, 

Thv committee appointed by the Board of Directors of this 
Institution to attend and conduct the annual examination of 
the pupils, beg leave to submit their Report i 

By the provisions of a law of the Legislature, the Institu-* 
tion is subject to the visitation and inspection of the Secretary 
of State, in his capacity of Superintendent of CommoQ 
Schools. The committee sincerely regret that they were 
not fiivored, on this occasion, with the presence of the dis* 
tiDguished incumbent of the Secretaiy-s office. They feel 
assured that he would have shared in the pleasure afforded 
by the examination. In his absence, the duties of visitof 
have been most acceptdt>ly discharged by S, S. Raodall, 
Esq., deputy Superintendent of Commoi) Schools^ to whose 
attention, and courtesy the committee are indebted for a 
Teiy agreeable division of their official labors. 

The committee deem it unneceiusary, at this time^ to present 
tery minutely the details of their examination. The report 
of the previous year entered very Adly into partiqalar^, as 
well of government and instruction as of the actual condition 
of the institution, and no cause has been found to dissent 
from the fiivorable opinions therein expressed. There is 
less necessity for particular details in this report, from the 
minute and comprehensive character pf the programme pre* 
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pared by the Principal to faciliate the duties of the committee. 
To this programme^ which will be found annexed, the Board 
of Directors are referred for an accurate development of tbe 
system of discipline and instruction pursued, and in r^aid 
to which the committee do not consider it expedient to 
suggest any modification. 

The committee experience pleasure in acknowledging the 
manifold advantages which the Institution derives from the 
ability, experience and zeal of the gentleman to whom tbe 
directors have confided the arduous and responsible duties 
of Principal. The excellent internal government of the estab- 
lishment; the order and decorum which prevail in.eveiy 
department ; the unexampled degree of health maintained in 
a household so numerous \ but above all, the prevalence of 
those kind and Christian feelings, which sweeten the inter- 
course of social life, give undeniable evidence of the justness 
of this commendation. 

It is due also to the matron to express the satisfaction of 
the committee with the order and neatness of the domestic 
department A careful inspection of the premises affords 
ample testimony of the fidelity with which Mrs. Stoner has 
discharged her duties. 

At the close of the preceding academic term, in conse- 
quence of the resignation of two of the professors, the Board 
of Directors found it necessary to re-organize the corps of 
instructors. The arrangement at present existing, has been 
successfully tested by a year's experience, and the committee 
see no cause, at the present time, to recommend a change. 

Of the nine classes into which the pupils of the past year 
have been arranged, two have been taught by Messrs. 
Conklin and Gamage, deaf mutes, educated in the Institution. 
The new sphere of usefulness and honor thus opened to them, 
and the ability with which their duties have been performed, 
present a practical comment on the far-seeing benevolence 
which founded the system of deeJ-mute instruction. 
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Two of the classes have been taught by Professors Porter, 
and Gallaudet whose term commenced with the past year, 
and whose zeal in their vocation was apparent in the general 
proficiency and good conduct of those entrusted to their 
charge. 

The remaining five classes have been under the direction 
oi the Principal and Professors Bartlett, Gary, Morris and 
Van Nostrand. The character and quahfications of these 
gentlemen are too weU known to the Board to render any 
commendation necessary. It is sufficient to say that the 
present examination has fiilly sustained the reputation they 
had previously acquired as skilful and enlighten^ instructors. 

The committee have noticed with pleasure, the beneficial 
results which followed the introduction into the junior classes 
of the ^^ Elementary Lessons," a small volume, recently pre- 
pared by Mr. Peet, and which will undoubtedly become a 
standard text book in this branch of public instruction. The 
merit of the work, ought to insure its introduction, wherever 
the sign language is employed as an instrument of instruction. 

The examination was commenced, by a careful survey of 
the several work shops, and an inspection of the articles 
manufactured by the pupils. The order and industry pre- 
vailing in each department, and the proficiency exhibited in 
the various mechanical branches, were creditable to the 
superintendents and apprentices. The committee deem it a 
most important and valuable feature in the system of instruc- 
tion, sanctioned by the Board, that means are thus provided 
for the fiiture maintenance of those, who, by the bounty of 
the State enjoy the benefits of this Institution. 

The hteraiy examination was preceded by devotional 
exerdses in the chapel, under the direction of the Principal 

The classes were visited in the reverse order of their num- 
bers. The ninth and eighth^ under the charge of Mr. Gamage, 
a deaf mute, and Mr. Gallaudet, comprise those pupils who 
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entered at the commencement of the present term, and whd 
have therefore been under instruction for a shorter period 
than one year. A few brief months only, have elapsed, 
since the minds of these unfortunate children were wra|q)ed 
in intellectual darkness. Immortal beings, endowed with 
reasoning faculties, they were shut out by the decrees of 
Providence, from nearly all the enjoyments of social com- 
munion* Within this short space of time, under the auspices 
of enlightened benevolence, they have been taught to know 
their Creator, to estimate the blessings he has conferred upon 
them, and have entered upon the pleasant paths that lead to 
knowledge, usefulness and happiness. 

The scholars of the seventh class, taught by Mr. Porter, 
exhibited some inequalities in the extent of their proficiency. 
There were, however, in this class, several promising pupils, 
and further practice in the •' Elementary Lessons," will doubt-* 
less enable them to compare favorably with their competitors. 

Mr. Conklin, a deaf mute, has charge of the shth class, 
which comprises a number of well trained and carefully in- 
structed pupils, whose progress confers credit on their teacher. 

After a brief recess, during which the committee, visitors 
and family ptirtook of refreslunents, the examination was 
resumed with the ffth class, under Mr. Morris. A marked 
improvement was observed in this class since tlie last year. 
The pupils showed much readiness in the construction of 
sentences, a familiar acquaintance with history and geogra- 
phy, and great facility in penmanship. The examination of 
this class was entirely satisfactory to the committee. 

Mr. Gary has the superintendence of the fourth class. The 
high degree of attainment which distinguished his pupils at 
the last examination, was manifest on the present occasion. 
Their compositions evinced a knowledge of grammar, and 
much skill in composition. They were well versed in ge- 
ography, history and astronomy, in which they gave several 
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interesting illustrations, which the committee are prevented, 
by want of time, from engrossing in this report 

The third class is instructed by Mn Van Nostrand, and 
contains a number of intelligent pupils. After several pre- 
liminary questions, they were closely examined in history, 
geography and arithmetic In these branches, and in compo- 
sition, their exercises were very creditable. Their knowl- 
edge of scripture history, and facihty in the use of the sign 
language, afforded much satisfaction to the committee. 

Mr. Bartletf s class, the second^ was next visited The 
exercises were various and interesting, comprising difficult 
questions in philosophy and natural history, language, ge- 
ography and astronomy. To all of wliich the repUes were 
ready, and the illustrations appropriate. Mr. Randall con- 
ducted a portion of this examination, and warmly commended 
the proficiency of the scholars. 

The closing exercise, being the examination or rather the 
exhibition of the Jirst or most advanced class, under direc- 
tion of the Principal, was conducted by him, in the chapel 
of the Institution, in presence of the Board of Directors, 
and a large number of visitors. With the assent of the 
committee, the popular form of an exhibition was adopted, 
for the purpose of conveying to the audience a more general 
idea of the course of instruction, and its results, than could 
be obtained firom the ordinary mode of examination. Ques- 
faons were propounded in almost every branch of learning, 
to which the pupils gave ready and accurate replies. The 
daily journals of the class were exhibited, in which are re- 
corded the private thoughts and feelings of the scholars — 
their impressions of visible nature— their knowledge of a 
Divine Being, and his attributes — descriptions of their occa- 
sional excursions ; in short, transcripts, as it were, of each 
individual mind 

A number of well written and amusing compositions were 
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read, cvincin<r lively imagination and free command of kfr 

guiijrc. 

A fable was read by a member of the committee, wfaich 
being conveyed to the pupils in signs' by the Principal^ was 
instantly transferred by them to their slates, and^ in aknoit 
every instance, with surprising accuracy. 

KeciUitions in signs were given by Mr. Gamage, Mr. 
Paterson, Miss Kudd, and others, which elicited the wannest 
conunendation, and added much to the agreeable character 
of tlui excrci»cs. 

The exhibition continued till the latest hour practicable, and 
closed with the recitation of the Lord^s prayer in signs, by Miss 
Elizabeth U. Hudd. The committee regret that the connezioa 
of this young lady with the Institution has terminated by the 
complcition o( her course of instruction, and they cheerfiilly 
express tli(?ir gratification at the superiority of her various 
attaininents, and the excellence of her personal deportment 
Their cordial good wishes follow her to the domestic circle. 

The President of the Board being unavoidably absent, a 
letter addressed by him, to the Principal, was read. The 
following passage may not be deemed inappropriate in con- 
nection with this report : — 

•' Please to express my regret to the Board, and say to the 
pupils who are to leave the Institution, that they will carry 
with them my earnest prayers for their health and prosperity^ 
both temporal and spiritual, and that I trust they will never 
forget eitlier the literary or religious instructions they have 
received. 

^^ To those who are only to be abseilt from us during the 
vacation, present my sincere wish that they may find plea- 
sure and enjoyment in their coming visit to their friends, and 
spend tlieir holidays innocently and joyously, and return to 
us with invigorated health and spirits, and increased desires 
of improvement in their studies, and in eveiy advantage 
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which the Institution affords for their intellectual and reli- 
gious advancement." 

In the absence of the President, the chair was taken by 
John R. Willis, Esq., Vice President, by whom certificates of 
good conduct and proficiency in study, were delivered to the 
following pupils, who have fiilfilled their term of five years, 
yiz: — 

Orville Gunn, John S. Webster, 

John W. Ackley, Abraham Johnson, 

Mary E. Hegeman, Aaron Herrington, 

Miriam Wells, Clark Thomas, 

Jacob Bamhart, Ebenezer Barton, 

Frederick Groesbeck, William Kinney, 

Betsey Hills, Elizabeth H. Disbrow, 

Elizabeth Sherlock, Lucien D. Wood. 

Diplomas were conferred, by the presiding ofiicer, on the 
following pupils, who have completed the full term of in- 
struction, viz : — 

Bridget SkeUy, William Bragg, 

EUza Martin, James Paterson, 

Rosetta Crawford, Chester Johnston, 

Pauline Pierrez, Myron Simkins. 
Virginia Butler, 

. The following State pupils, having completed their re- 
spective terms of five and six years instruction, were recom- 
mended for re-selection. 

Of five years. 

John W. Ackley, Miriam Wells, 

Abraham Johnson, John S. Webster, 

Elizabeth Sherlock, Mary E. Hegeman. 

Frederick Groesbeck, Betsey Hills. 

Jacob Bamhart, Clark Thomas. 
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Of six years. 

Davis Howell, Eleanor Fearon, 

Joseph S. Bosworth, Mary Ann Bracy, 

Anna Mead Wayland, Christian Crepts, 

William O. Fitzgerald, Daniel D. Brown, 

Cyrus R. Blowers, Martha Ann Bucklen. 
Mary Ann McGuire, 

The duties of the examination being terminated, upon the 
invitation of the Principal, Mr. Randall delivered the follow- 
ing address, which was translated in signs to the pupils : 

^^ I regret exceedingly that the pressure of official duties 
and engagements has deprived you of the presence of the 
State Superintendent, on tliis most interesting occasion. 
His acute intellect and benevolent heart would have been 
highly gratified with the spectacle which has this day been 
displayed; he would have returned, as I shall do, im- 
pressed with a deeper and more profound conviction of 
the beneficence of that policy wliich thus annuaUy reclaims 
from ignorance, from uselessness, and consequent suflfering, 
so important a portion of the youth of the State. In the 
course of the seven years during which I have been ofli- 
cially connected with the department of public instruction, 
I liave firom time to time perused, with pleasure and profit, 
the various annual reports of the Superintendents and 
Visitors, as well as of the Board of Directors and Managers of 
this Institution ; and I have occasionally witnessed the pub- 
Uc exhibitions of a portion of the students at the Capital of 
the State, during the session of the Legislature. I assure 
you, however, in all sincerity, that no anticipations I could 
have formed from any previous knowledge of your Institu- 
tion, equals the reality which I have this day witnessed. The 
clearness and precision with which the numerous and difficult 
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mathematical problems proposed to you, have been solved ; 
the accuracy, variety, and extent of your historical informa- 
tion^ your familiar acquaintance with the beautiful and 
fiUblime science of astronomy, your just conception of the 
idioms and the powers of the English language ; and, above 
all) your manifest appreciation of the great truths of Chris- 
tianity, and tlie cardinal principles of virtue and morality, 
afford the most convincing proofs of the advantages which 
you here enjoy, and of the industry and fidelity with which 
they have been improved. 

** Those of you who are about leaving the Institution, 
where you have spent so many pleasant hours, and days, and 
years, can best appreciate these advantages. You came 
here in thick and almost hopeless mental gloom and dark- 
ness, ignorant aUke of the powers and faculties of your 
intellectual and moral nature, of the treasures of science, 
the resources of art, and the means of elevating your con- 
dition, or securing your well being. Deprived, by the 
dispensations of an all-wise Providence, of those facilities 
for communicating with your brethren of the human family 
which others enjoyed, you seemed to be cut off from aU 
those sources of enjoyment and means and usefulness which 
constitute the heritage and birthright of the race, and to be 
permanently secluded from companionship with your kind : 
but " in the desert a fountain was springing,'' a fountain of 
pure benevolence, exhaustless kindness, untiring patience, 
enlightened philanthropy and good will. Your teachers took 
you by the hand — ^provided for all your wants — taught you 
how to unfold all your faculties of thought and action — and 
placed at your command the great storehouse of knowledge 
and wisdom, and virtue. You go hence with minds thorough- 
ly disciplined and trained — ^with affections carefully cultivated 
and rightly directed, with all tlie means of future usefulness, 
enjojrment and respectability in your several vocations ; and 
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you cany with you into the busy world to which you are 
restored, the heartfelt benedictions of every enlightened and 
philanthropic mind. While you will not find, in the crowded 
and jostling thoroughfares of pleasure . and business, that 
uniform and affectionate solicitude for your happiness and 
prosperity, which it has been your fiiTored lot to experience 
within these walls, you will nevertheless experi^ice, in every 
stage of your future progress, the substantial benefits which 
have here been conferred upon you ; and whether you go 
forth to scenes of active exertion, or remain to grace the 
domestic circle, the time you have here so creditably and 
profitably spent will be converted for you, under the blessing 
of Providence, into an inexhaustible treasury of wise pur- 
poses, good deeds and profitable reflections. Wherever you 
go, and whatever fortune may betide you, you will never 
cease to experience the paternal guardianship of the State, 
which has assumed, and thus far completed the task of your 
education, and the continued sohcitude and deep interest of 
all in any way connected with this Institution. Always 
remember, in every exigency of life, that to be good is to be 
happy — that to obey in all things the laws and to conform to 
the institutions of the Creator — ^to do and to submit to his 
will, and to repose all your trust and confidence in his super- 
intending providence — are the unfailing conditions upon 
which alone you can secure your welfare and prosperity 
here, and your happiness hereafter. 

^^ Commending you to the protection and blessing of that 
Being, mthout whose knowledge and regard not even a 
sparrow falls to the ground, and who is abundantly able to 
keep you from all the assaults of an evil world, I bid you all 
and each an affectionate farewell'' 

This excellent and affectionate address was listened to 
with marked interest by the audience, and was received with 
deep feeling by the pupils. 
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It is a source of sincere pleasure to the committee, and 
ihey doubt not it will be so to the Board generally, that in 
the absence of the Secretary of State, his place has been 
supplied by one so weU qualified to appreciate the merits of 
an institution closely connected with the department of public 
instruction, and dependent upon the liberaUty of the State 
for its endowment and support 

A prayer in signs, by Uie Principal, terminated the exer- 
cises of the day. It was well remarked, in reference to this 
occasion, that those who were present and witnessed the 
exhibition, could not fail to experience devout gratitude to 
a beneficent God, who thus permitted the ears of the deaf to 
be unsealed, and the mouths of the dumb to be opened. 

The committee conclude their report with the confident 
assurance that the trusts conferred by the Board, are in 
competent and faithful hands ; and with an earnest prayer 
that in all its departments the Institution may ccmtinue to 
enjoy the blessings of Divine Providence. 

RespectfiiDy submitted, 

(Signed.) PROSPER M. WETMORE, 

HENRY E. DAVIES, 
BENJ. R. WINTHROP. 



From the Paincipal, to the Committee on Examihatioe* 



To Prosper M. Wetmore, 
Henrt E. Davies, 
Benjamin R. Winthrop^ Esquires, 

Committee on Examination, 

Gentlemen : — The following paper, embracing a compiebensiTe, 
but complete, view of the diflerent departments of the Institution, is 
herewith respectfully submitted, in order to facilitate the execution 
of the trust committed to you by the Board, and enable you to arrive 
at conclusions in a more direct, and consequently, shorter way, than 
if left to explore the whole field unaided. 

The pupils of the Institution are divided into nine classes, under 
the instruction of the principal and eight professors and teachers. 
Their names, time of instruction, and course of studies, will be 
found in the following schedule. The classes are presented in the 
inverse order of their attainments, the highest number being applied 
to the least advanced. 

Very respectfully. 
Your ob't. serv't, 

HABVEY PRINDLE PEET, 

PrineipaL 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumh^ 
July 15th, 1844. 



SCHEDULE. 

The internal organization of the Institution may be con- 
sidered as resolving itself into three principal divisions, to 
wit: Domestic Economy, Government, and Education. 
These are all under the control of the Principal, who is, of 
course, responsible to the Board of Directors for the manner 
in which affairs may be administered. 
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I. Under Domestic Economy may be embraced what- 
ever relates to the physical wants of the pupils. With re- 
gard to these, it is mmecessary to be specific One or two 
particulars, however, deserve notice. 

1. The female pupils are under the immediate charge of 
an experienced matron, whose careful attention is bestowed, 
as well upon the formation of their manners, as upon suita- 
ble provision for the promotion of their comfort and happi- 
ness. 

2. A bathing establishment is provided for the pupils, and 
the use of it is rigidly enforced. 

3. Board is supplied at the immediate expense of the Di-< 
rectors. 

4. The instructors take their meals at the same table and 
at the same hours with their pupils. All the tables are fiur- 
nished with food of the same description. 

11. The Government of the Institution is that of a well 
ordered family. The Principal is regarded as a parent The 
immediate administration of government over the males is 
committed to the instructors in succession. The govern- 
ment of the females, when not occupied in the school room, 
belongs to the matron. In their sitting rooms they are like- 
wise usually accompanied by the assistant matron, from 
whom they receive instruction in needle-work, and who has 
it in her power to exert over them a beneficial influence. 
The whole system of government is subject to the constant 
oversight of the Principal 

in. Education sub-divides itself into four departments : 
the physical^ the mechanical^ the intellectual^ and the moral and 
religious* The first of these two are intimately connected. 

1. Physical education^ however, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term, embraces only that which is intended to 
give elasticity and vigor to the muscular system ; to preserve 
a suitable equilibrium in the development of its powers ; to 
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accustom the body to that kind and degree of exposure, ob- 
served to be most favorable to strength of constitution, and 
least propitious of the growth of effeminate habits ; to give 
nature, in short, full and free scope, in the formation of the 
animal man. 

2. Mechanical education is, on the other hand, still useful as 
a species of exercise without requiring the equal exertion of 
every portion of the physical system, while it gives over a 
certain set of muscles, that degree of command, which, as 
appUed to a particular art, constitutes skill. 

In this a choice is offered between five occupations, viz : 
Book-binding, catmutt-making, tailoring, shoe-making, andgar^ 
dening. The male pupils are employed in some one of these 
occupations, about four hours daily, under the superintend- 
ence of skillful workmen, viz : 

Book-binding, under Mr. Miller, 27 boys. 
Shocmaking, ^^ Mr. Racket, 26 do. 
Tailoring, " Mr. Trask, 15 do. 

Cabinet-making,^^ Mr. Genet, 16 do. 
Gardening, ^^ Mr. Mead, 10 do. 

The female pupils in the meantime, are employed, ten in 
learning to fold and sew books ; fifteen in the tailor's shop ; 
twenty-two in dress-making \ and the remainder, under die 
direction of the seamstress, in sewing, knitting, &c., or under 
that of the matron, in light household affairs, with the proper 
management of which it is essential that they should become 
acquainted. 

3. The intellectual department of educatian, if it will not rank 
in importance with that of morals and religion, requires, at 
least, the exercise of talent, industry and perseverance, in a 
higher degree than any other. The details of this are given 
in the following schedule. 
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4. Religion and morality are inculcated together, and con- 
stitute a single department of education. No opportunity is 
Buffered to escape of impressing upon the mind of the pupil, 
his duty to his Maker and to his fellow men ; and the word 
of God is constantly referred to as the basis of every moral 
precept We need but speak to the conscience of any hu- 
man being, to draw from him the admission, at least to him- 
self, that he is a sinner. We need but appeal to his reason, 
to convince him that he is tlierefore deserving of punislunent. 
To point out the office of the Mediator, to show the neces- 
sity of repentance, and trust in him for salvation, ild the ob- 
ject always kept in view in the system of moral and religious 
education, pursued in this Institution. Morning and even- 
ing prayers, and reUgious worship on the Sabbath, are con- 
ducted in the language of signs. 

NINTH CLASS. 



I. NAMES. 



Males. 

Benjamin Cilly, 
James Miller, 
John Weaver, 
Thomas Bracy, 
WilUam Rosenkrantz, 
Asahel Andrews, 
Goodrich Risley, 
Fletcher Stewart, 
Daniel M. Whitten, 
Cyrenius Montfort, 
William H. Rider, 
James H. Winslow, 
Robert J. Martling, 
Jefferson Houston. 
Males 14. 



Females. 

Helen E. Milmine, 
Elsey C. Bostwick, 
Eliza Lighthall, 
Harriet C. Weyant. 



Females 4. Total 18. 
Teacher, G. C. W. Gamage. 
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II. TIME OF INSTRUCTTOir. 

This class entered in the autumn of last year, and have 
been under instruction from eight to ten and a half months; 
with the present teacher only since the first of last ApiiL 
Witli few exceptions, it embraces the inferior half of those 
who were admitted at that time. 

III. STUDIES. 

1. The formation and use of the letters of the tdphAet^ as 
w ritten and represented on the hand. 

2. Penmanship. 

3. " Elementary Lessarts.^ The class hare gone over and 
reviewed 183 lessons of this book, embracing a Tocabuhzy 
of nearly a Uiousand words, the different parts c^ speech, the 
inflections of nouns and verbs, and the simple laws of con- 
struction, a detail of wliich is here unnecessary, as it can be 
ascertained by a reference to the book itself. 

4. The construction of simple sentences, original. 

5. Numbers in names and figures, from one to one thousand 

6. Scripture Lessons. Short accounts of the more strikiog 
events recorded in the book of Genesis. 

EIGHTH CLASS. 

I. NAMES. 

Mdte9. FtmaU9. 

Abram L. Bri^s, Meribah Cornell, 

WiUiam H. Mills, Caroline Cornwall, 

Alvan H. Cornell, Harriet Whitney, 

John H. H. Rider, Silence Taber, 

Hugh Shannon, Janette Wallace, 

Lewis S. Vail, Matilda Fearon, 

George W. Harrison, Grace J. Colvin, 

Truman Grommon, EHzabeth A. Vanderbeck, 

Edward Benedict, Elizabeth Hughes, 

Lawrence N. Jones, Maria R. Drs^e. 

Males 10. Females 10. Total 20. 

Teacher^ Thobcas Gauuludzt. 
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n. TIME OF INSTRUCTION. 

With the axception of the lost two, this class entered 
during the month of September, 1843, and have therefore 
been under instruction about ten and a half months, 

III. STUDIES. 

1. The Alphabet y both manual and written. 

2. Penmanship. Exercises on Tuesday and Thursday 
afternoons. 

3. ^^ Elementary Lessons.^ The class have gone over 
rather more than half the book, and acquired a familiarity 
with a large number of the most common nouns, adjectives, 
verbs and prepositions, together with all the personal pronouns 
and the inflections of a verb in the simple tenses. 

4. The numbers^ in figures and word39 from ODe to one 
hundred. 

5. The formation of simple sentences. 

6. Lessons in Scripture History^ giving short accounts of 
the creation, providence of God, heaven and hell, together 
with notices of several characters, from Adam to Joseph. 

The general course of instruction, in both this and the 
preceding class is the same, 

SEVENTH CLASS. 

h NAMES, 

MaUi, Femalei, 

George P. Archer, Sally Bronson, 

John Thos. Bell, Rosaha Finch, 

Simeon D. Bucklen, Lavinia LighthaQ, 

Edward Jewell, Catharine Persons, 

Ephraim H. Jewell, Hannah M. Patten. 

John Kerrigan, 
John Mihnine, 
Hines Moore, 
Janses O, Smith, 
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Males, 

Joseph Sweetman, 
John Townshend, 
N. Denton Wilkins. 

Males 12. Females 5. Total 17. 

TeachcTj Samuel Pgbteb. 

II. TIME OF INSTRUCTION. 

These pupils, with one exception, are just completing their 
second year. N. D. Wilkins entered in the year 1839. 

III. STUDIES. 

1. Parleys Primer. The class have gone through the 
larger part of this repeatedly and thoroughly, reciting it 
verbatim and by natural signs; together with illustrative 
sentences dictated by the teacher, and similar ones composed 
by themselves. 

They have studied in a similar manner, short stories and 
descriptions prepared for them by their teacher. 

2. Questio7is aiid Answers. Exercises in the easier forms 
have been given them in addition to those connected with 
their reading lessons. 

3. Composition. The class have been encouraged and 
required to write compositions upon various subjects, and 
more particularly to make a record of events occurring under 
their own observation. 

4. " Elementary Lessons.^ A Umited use has been made 
of this book. Pains have been constantly used to inculcate 
the distinctions between the leading parts of speech, the 
noun, verb, adjective and preposition, and their uses in the 
construction of simple sentences, together with the use of the 
pronouns. The modifications of the verb have received 
attention, more particularly the present, the past definite^ 
and past indefinite tenses of the active and neuter verb, 
the present tense of tlie passive verb, with the present 
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participles. The use of some conjunctive words has also 
been taught. 

5. Primary Arithmetic. Numeration, from one to one 
thousand. Addition of series of small numbers ; also multi- 
plication to some extent 

6. BSble Lessons^ on the Old Testament history, have been 
itudied much in the same way as Parley's Primer. 

SIXTH CLASS. 

I. NAMES. 

Males, Females, 

John Henry Taber, Catharine McMonigel, 

Cyrus R. Blowers, Betsey Hills, 

Lawrence Van Benschoten, Dorcas Vanderwerken, 
Jerome Risley, Bridget Skelly, 

Martin Bothwell Sarah Ann Holdstock, 

Milton A. Jones, Eliza Jane White, 

Emery Pangbum, Caroline Brown. 

Peter Brown, 
♦Thomas Clark, 
♦James Tim, 
♦Richard A. Hardenbergh. 

Males 11. Females 7. Total 18. 

Teacherj J. W. Conelin. 

n. TIME OF INSTRUCTIOlf. 

The general standing of this class is one of three years, 
bat several have dropped into it who have been in the Insti- 
tution for a much longer time. Catharine McMonigel and 
John H. Taber have completed their fourth year, Cyrus R. 
Bk>w;er8 the sixth, Bridget Skelly the seventh, and Lawrence 
Van Benschoten^ the eight year. 

* Absent. 
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III. STUDIES. 

1. Penmrtnship. Particular attention has been paid to 
their writing on the slates, and frequent exercises in the oae 
of the iMjn. 

2. ** Klcmcfitary Lc.v^owj?.'* Since the 27th of May last this 
book has been chiefly used, and the laws of constmctioB 
tticrein laid down, the pupils have been required to illustrate 
in original sentences. 

3. ComjHmtions and Narratives^ 

4. Ariihnwtic^ embracing simple addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division. 

5. DialofTuc. The use of question and answer. 

G. Scripture History, embracing some of the promineot 
events from the creation to the Kings of Israel 

FIFTH CLASS. 

I. NAMES. 

Males, FemaltM. 

George N. IJurwell, Elizabeth Austin, 

Isimc Gary, Phebe A. Govert, 

William Donley, Susan Edgett, 

John Godfrey, Jerusha M. Hills, 

J. Asahel Hall, Elizabeth Kleckler, 

John Harrison, Sally Lighthall, 

Abraham Johnson, Elizabeth Merrill, 

Isaac l^evy, Margaret Vanderwerken. 
Franklin Smart, 
Samuel A. Tabcr, 
Selali Wait, 
William H. Weeks. 

Males 12. Females 8. Total 20. 

Teacher, O. W. Morris. 

II. TIME OF INSTRUCTION. 

The class have been under instruction about three years, 
except A. Johnson, five years i £• Austin, £• MerriU, S. 
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Sdgett, L Gary, J. Harrison and I. Levy, four years ; and 
fm AL Hills, two years, who liave been transferred from other 
slasses. 

m. STUDIES. 

1% Geqgraphy. In the use of MitchelPs Primary Geogra- 
phj, the class have gone through the United States. 

^ Elementary Lessons.^^ They have given particular atten* 
tioii to the principles of construction, and illustrated them 
by original sentences. 

3. Arithmetic. The Table Book of Primary Arithmetic, 
numbers, and to add, subtract, multiply and divide, with 
written examples in each rule. 

4. Scripture History ^ comprising short accounts of some of 
the principal persons mentioned in the Bible. 

5. Reading. Books taken from the library and exchanged 
weekly, have been read with much interest and advantage. 
Each pupil is furnished with Webster's Dictionary. 

FOURTH CLASS. 

I. NAMES. 

Males. Females^, 

John Condit Acker, Lavinia Brock, 

Joseph Benjamin Hills, Wealthy Hawes, 

Greorge Erastus Ketcham, Emily Allen Hills, 
John White Mumby, Prudence Lewis, 

John LesUe Pickerings Isabella McDougal, 

John Fenton Rapp, Christiana Jane Many, 

George William Reed^ Elizabeth Mather, 

John Telfair Southwick, Emily Stanton, 
John Skipwith Webster. Ann Maria Vail, 

Charlotte Harriet Webster, 
Males 9. Females 10. Total 19. 

Teacher J J. A. Cary. 
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II. TIME OF INSTRUCTIOir. 

With t^'o exceptions, the pupils of this class have been 
under instruction four years. 

III. STTDIES. 

1 . Review of MitchclVs Primary Geography^ so far as studied 
Inst year, (ir>4 pages.) The book finished^ including the 
lcs?ons on astronomy. 

2. SrnitlCs Arithmetic^ 90 pages. The simple rules, federal 
money and reduction. 

3. Parlcifs History of the United Stoics, 104 pages. Ques- 
tions and answers committed to memoiy, and the substance 
of the lessons embodied in original compositions. 

4. Grammar. Its principles illustrated and applied, with 
the use, to some extent, of the " Elementary Lessons.'' 

5. Manuscript Lessons^ embracing letters, dialogues, taUeSi 
a vocabulary, &:c. 

G. Compositions daily, in the form of grammatical exerciseSy 
conversation by writing and the manual alphabet, anecdotes, 
abstracts of lessons in geography, astronomy and histoiy, 
letters, a journal, &;c. 

T. Reading books from the library, and newspapers, aided 
by die teacher and the constant use of the dictionary. 

8. Sdibath Lessons. Selections from Matthew, with refer- 
ences to the otlier gospels. 

THIRD CLASS. 

I. NA.MES. 
Malei. Fewudes. 

Orville Gunn, Miriam Wells, 

Peter Burgess, Mary A. Bracy, 

Aaron Herrington, Olive Breg, 

William Kinney, Mary A. Hurley, 

Ebenezer S. Barton, Mary E. Crafts, 

Lucien D. Wood, Mary A. McGuire, 
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Males, Females. 

Jacob Barnhart, Catharine Gilhooly, 

Frederick Groesbeck, Mary E. Hegeman. 
Joseph S. Bosworth, 
Charles H. Arnold, « 

David Jones. 

Males 11, females 8 ; ioial 19. 

Teacher^ Jacob Van Nostrand. 

II. TIME OF INSTRUCTION. 

The above pupils have been in the institution from four to 
aeven years. Their attainments are, consequently, quite 
various. 

III. STUDIES. 

1. The ^^ First Book of History,'^ has been used as a text 
book during the past year. Their attention has been prin- 
cipally directed to tlie New England States and to New- 
York. The " Geography of the United States" has been 
studied in connection with this history. 

2. Arithmetic. Most of the class are well versed in the four 
fundamental rules. 

3. Original Campositiansj in writing which they have 
firom time to time, been practised. Specimens of which will 
be furnished. 

4. Scripture Lessons have been given every week, as usual^ 
and recited by question and answer, both in writing and by 
signs. 

SECOND CLASS. 

I. NAMES. 

Males, Females, 

Cornelius Cuddeback, Pauline Pierrcz, 

Myron Simkins, Martha A. Bucklen, 

Daniel D. Brown, Anna Mead Wayland, 

John W. Ackley, Rosetta Crawford, 
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Males. Fenudei* 

Davis Howell, Eliza Martin, 

William A. Burlingham, Elizabeth H. Disbrow, 

Clark Thomas, Elizabeth Sherlock, 

Christian Crcpts, Eleanor Fearon. 

William O. Fitzgerald 

Male^ 9, females 8 ; total 17. 

Teacherj David E. Bartlett. 

II. TIME OF INSTRUCTION. 

This is a class of six years, though several of them have 
completed only five years, and one of them only three years. 

III. STUDIES. 

1. Natural History. The text book used has been The 
Class Book of Nature. Portions of the text has been com?- 
mitted to memory for evening lessons, the whole read over 
carefully, and recitations required by signs, and in wrriting. 
Written accounts of the contents of the chapters have been 
required to be given by the pupils in their own language. 

2. Composition. Letters occasionally, stories, varieties of 
question and answer, and occasional exercises in journal 
writing. 

3. Arithmetic. Occasional exercises in numeration, the 
practice of the common rules, and some of the tables of 
weights, measures, &ic. 

4. Geography. The class have recently commenced study- 
ing Olmy's Modern Geography^ with the use of the Atlas. 

5. Tfie Bible. Selected portions have been conunitted to 
memory and recited verbatim in writing, also, by question 
and answer, upon the meaning of the text At other times, 
portions selected for the pupils to read and reduce the sense 
to writing in their own language. They have also been 
required to give written accounts of persons and events men- 
tioned in Scripture history. 
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FIRST CLASS. 

I. NAMES. 

Malet, Females. 

Isaac H. Benedict, Virginia Butler, 

James Paterson, Elizabeth R. Budd, 

"William Bragg, Marion Lyndes. 

Chester Johnston. 

Males 4, females 3 ; total 7. 

Taught by the Principal. 

11. TIME OF INSTRUCTION. 

The pupils of this class are brought together, rather on 
the principle of uniformity of attainment than of the time 
during which they have been under instruction. Being the 
renmant of the first class of last year, their distinct organi- 
zation would not have been preserved had any other arrange- 
ment been consistent with their improvement They have 
been members of the institution from four to eight years, 
with the exception of Miss Lyndes, a very peculiar case, who 
joined last October. 

III. STUDIES. 

1. The Class Book of Nature has been continued from the 
182d page to the end of the book. It has been recited more 
by subjects, than in distinct and separate parts ; the pupil, 
by giving the ideas of the author in his own language, endea- 
voring to incorporate them as his own. 

2. Technical Grammar j embracing its definitions, the inflec- 
tions of the parts of speech, the relations of dificrent members 
of a sentence, and parsing. 

3. Arithmetic. Practical examples, applicable to the ordi- 
naiy business transactions of life. 

4. Original Compositions, specimens of which will be fur- 
nished the conmiittee. 
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5. Dcfiniiiom of Terms by illustrative examples. 

6. The Keeping of a Journal^ embracing the daily record 
of events ; specimens will be submitted for examination. 

7. Biographical Sketches of distinguished persons, both in 
civil and sacred liistory. 

8. Tfic Bible. Select portions have been assigned weekly, 
to be committed to memory for the sake of the precept con- 
tained, or to ascertain the facts under consideration, or the 
incidents in tlie life of the individual whose character is deli- 
neated. 
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REPORT 
OF THE DEPUTT SUPERINTENDENT OF COISON SCHOOLS. 



Secretary's Oppice, 
Department op Common Schools, 

Albany t August 1, 1844. 

Hon. Samuel Young, 

Superintefident of Common Schools. 

Sir : — ^Having in accordance with your request attended 
the annual examination of the New- York Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, on the 15th day of July last^ I have the 
honor to submit the following report in reference as well to 
the general condition of the Institution, as to the course of 
instruction and mental discipline therein pursued, and its 
results, so far as the requisite means of observation were in 
my power. 

In company with the Principal, Mr. H. P. Peet, and the 
members of the committee of examination of the Board of 
Directors, Gen. Prosper M. Wetmore, Henry E. Davics and 
Benjamin R. Winthrop, Esqs., every portion of the extensive 
and well arranged grounds and buildings of the Institution 
was examined ; and it affords me the utmost pleasure to 
state, that nothing seemed to be wanting, which could in any 
way conduce to the health, comfort and convenience of the 
pupils, and to their mental and moral improvement The 
grounds are spacious and admirably adapted in every way 
to the purposes for which they were designed. Ample pro- 
vision is made for the physical exercises and amusements of 
the pupils, not only in the extensive gardens attached to the 
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Institution, but by the erection of various gymnastic frames, 
swings, &c., for their use. Numerous workshops are appro- 
priated to the various manufactures, a knowledge of which is 
communicated in the course of instruction ; and several verj 
creditable specimens of manufacturing and inventive industry 
and skill, were submitted to our examination. This depart- 
ment of the Institution, in the judgment of the undersignedi 
constitutes one of its most important and valuable features ; 
inasmuch as it affords the means of communicating to the 
pupils the requisite faciUties to enable them to obtain an 
adequate support after the expiration of their term of in- 
struction. 

Too much approbation cannot be bestowed upon the 
various domestic arrangements of the Institution. Under 
the parental supervision of the Principal, together with the 
indefatigable exertions of the matron, Mrs. Stoner, and her 
assistants, every portion of this vast edifice presented the 
appearance of perfect order, neatness, comfort and health : 
And the numerous inmates of the estabUshment, in the fiill 
enjoyment of physical health and vigor, and with countenances 
beaming with intelligence, contentment and happiness, seemed 
like members of one large family bound together by a common 
tie of affection and reciprocal regard. Spacious, well venti- 
lated and neatly arranged apartments were provided for the 
convenient acconmiodation of all the pupils, as well in sick- 
ness as in health ; and although in the beneficent dispensation 
of that Providence who ^^ tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb," not one of this large and most interesting family were 
subjected to the visitation of sickness in any of its forms, the 
rooms appropriated for this purpose, were in all respects 
suitable and commodious. In short, the conviction was 
strongly impressed upon my mind, after a fiill survey of all 
the internal arrangements connected with the Institution, 
that no parent) however ardently attached to his or her off- 
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Bpring — ^however anxiously solicitous for their well being, 
happiness and comfort, in view of an afflictive organic depri- 
vation like that of hearing and speech — could desire for them 
a happier home, kinder or more indulgent guardians, or 
ampler opportunities for inteUectual and moral culture. 

At nine o'clock the pupils — one hundred and seventy in 
Dumber — assembled in the chapel of the Institution, where 
the usual devotional exercises were performed in the mute, 
but expressive language of signs, by the Principal ; and to 
which the most heedful, intelligent and reverential attention 
was paid by alL The several classes were then examined, 
in the order of their arrangement, commencing with those 
who had been under instruction for the shortest period, and 
proceeding to those more advanced. The first and second 
class, in this order, (being the ninth and eighth in the regular 
arrangement of classes,) were under the instruction of 
Thomas Gallaudet, A. B., and Gilbert C. W. Gamage, a 
deaf mute. They sustained a good examination in the 
elementary branches of instruction ; and evinced a clear 
conception of the fundamental truths of Christian morals. 
The third (seventh) class, under the instruction of Samuel 
Porter, A. M., also underwent a very creditable examination 
iD the elementary lessons. The fourth (sixth) class, under 
the charge of Jeremiah W. Conklin, a deaf mute, exhibited 
uoequivocal evidence of proficiency, not only in the elemen- 
tary, but in some of the higher branches ; and many of its 
members solved with great promptness, various and difficult 
problems of science, and manifested a comprehensive ac- 
quaintance with history and the general principles of morals. 

The fifth class, under the charge of O. W. Morris, A. M., 
was exercised in orthography and orthoepy, in the construe^ 
tion of sentences dnd the general principles of language, 
with which the pupils manifested a very thorough acquaint- 
ance. In history and geography, they exhibited a gratifying 
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familiarity witli the leading incidents and prominent localities 
laid down in tiic Vc'irious textbooks, maps and charts in use; 
and in i)onniHnship, acquitted themselves to the entire satis- 
faction of tlio o.vaniinors. 

The sixtli (fourth) class, under the superintendence of J. 
A. Carv, A. M., produced several adnnrable specimens of 
comi)Orfition, and ajipoarcd well skilled in a knowledge of the 
grammar of the I'^nulish huiiruajjo, and in geography, histoiy 
and astronomy. In tlui latter branch in particular, many of 
their illustrations were far in advance of such as could have 
been expected, under the numerous disabilities incident to 
their situation. The {jciicral princi|)los which govern the 
motions of the lu^aveniy bodies, and the sublime results of 
modern astronomical in\estigation and research, were clearly 
apprehended and strikingly developed in a great variety of 
forms ; thus evincing, beyond all possibility of doubt, the 
intellectual capacity of this unfortunate class of our fellow 
beings, to grasp thcj highest truths of plwsical science. 

The seventh (third) class, under the charge of Jacob Van 
Nostrand, A. iVI., were exercised in history, geography, 
aritlunetic, and composition ; and the illustrations which the 
pupils respectively alforded of the leading principles in each 
of these sciences, together with their aptitude and facility of 
expression, through the medium of tlie sign language, were 
axcecdingly gratifying. 

The eighth (second) class, under the charge of D. E. 
Bartlett, A. ]M., exhibited a succession of varied and interest- 
ing exercises in the several branches of intellectual and 
moral instruction which had been imparted during their 
course of instruction. In the solution of diilicult and compli- 
cated questions i)ropounded to them, wholly without pre- 
concert, by dilferent men\bers of the examining committee 
and by the undersigned, they manifested a remarkable quick- 
ness and clearness of perception, and a comprehension of 
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as indicative of a thorough familiarity with the principles 
1 details of the subjects upon which they were exercised. 
The ninth (first) class, under the immediate direction of 
i Principal, entertained the committee, the undersigned, 
1 a large audience which had assembled in the ctmpel, 
th a series of general exercises, comprehending most in- 
esting illustrations in the various branches of mental and 
iral science ; compositions of a high grade of exceOence, 
well in thought as in expression ; and vivid and life-like 
iresentations in the language of signs, and the play of 
ntomime, of scenes and actions recorded in Scripture 
i in other works. The affecting narrative of the cruci- 
ion was shadowed forth in this beautifiil and most expres- 
e imagery, with a clearness, distinctness, and intelligent 
iptation of action which could not fail to bring all the 
tails of that sublime and yet simple description of the 
angeKsts prominently and forcibly before the minds of the 
entive and earnest group of listeners. 
The exercises were then, afler the bestowment of certifi- 
M of good conduct and proficiency in study to the 
tduating class, brought to a close by appropriate cere- 
mea ; and this interesting and happy group of children, 
t a few years since helpless and apparently hopeless, in 
or irreparable loss of speech and hearing, separated to 
fuse joy and gladness, light and knowledge, among their 
ffe &vored and fortunate fiiends ; and to proclaim, ^^ in 
emn silence all,'' the noblest triumph of science and be- 
rolence, in the unobstructed access of wisdom and truth, 
all its beau^ and comprehensiveness, to the heart and 
nd of the mute and voiceless child of poverty and mis- 
tone. 

The mode of instruction adopted at this Institution, 
hough not in strict accordance with tliat adopted in 

nOar institutions in England and on the continent of 

4 
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Europe, seems well adapted to the communication, in tbe 
smallest possible time, and in the easiest and most practi- 
cable mode, of mental and moral knowledge to this unfortn* 
nate class of beings. By a skillful combination of the natural 
and acquired language of action — the expression of ideas by 
means of natural signs, gradually expanded into a systematic 
and artificial generahzation, according to the progress of 
knowledge — and by the agency of writing — ^the pupils are 
enabled, with comparatively a very inconsiderable expendi* 
ture of time and labor, to convey, not only to their associates 
and instructors, but to their friends and even to strangers, 
an accurate transcript of the knowledge they possess or may 
acquire : to make known their wants : and to extend the 
circle of their acquaintance with the intellectual and moral 
as well as the material world. This certainly is all which 
the most devoted and sanguine philanthropist could reasonar 
bly require ; and this is accomplished by the prevaiUng mode 
of instruction in tliis Institution. The pupils who have 
completed the prescribed course may not, and in the majority 
of instances, probably will not, be able to make themselves 
understood to any considerable extent by strangers, or even 
by their most intimate friends and associates, beyond the 
walls of the Institution, merely through the agency of the 
sign-language — the language of action — either in its more 
perfect and comprehensive fonn — a species of highly artifi- 
cial, yet most beautifiil and expressive pctniamime — or by the 
more familiar but slower process of dactylology^ as it is 
technically termed — ^in which the letters of our alphabet are 
each represented by a pecuUar and distinctive arrangement 
of the fingers ; but where either or both of these modes of 
making themselves understood fail, they can, in all cases and 
under almost every conceivable circumstance, recur to the 
use of the slate, with which they are constantly provided, or 
of pen, ink and paper, which is, ordinarily, easily accessible. 
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Will it be said that tliis mode of conveying their ideas and 
irants might be attained without a long and expensive course 
of instruction ? Such an allegation, however plausible at 
first view, overlooks the important fact that, in the majority 
of instances, these unfortunate beings are, from the necessity 
of the case— -a necessity which those inheriting and exercis* 
ing the faculties of hearing and speech, from their earliest 
infimcy, can scarcely be supposed adequately to conceive—- 
almost wholly destitute of ideas to be expressed-^^f knowledge 
to be communiccUed. The intellectual and moral faculties in-* 
deed exist, in as perfect a state, and with capabilities as vast 
and extensive as have been conferred upon others ; but a 
very important condition of their development and expansion 
-«that which, with those in full possession of all the physical 
attributes of our common nature, is to the mind what light 
and heat are to the vegetable world — ^the constant inter-p 
change of ideas and expressions, by the agency of speech 
and hearing-^is wholly wanting* We habitually, from our 
youth up, clothe all our ideas in toards — ^words which we 
originally obtained from others, and which come to represent 
tpecific and clearly defined ideas ; and it is with the utmost 
difficulty that we can even conceive of an abstract idea^ 
wholly separated from its verbal exponent Now the deaf 
mute, from birth, has never heard a human sound ; and can 
BO more conceive of it in the abstract — ^mach less grasp the 
idea which, with us, it embodies, than we can conceive of an 
idea totally unconnected with its corresponding word. He 
ifa, therefore, not only to be taught how to express^ in writing 
or otherwise, a given combination of ideas or thoughts ; but 
as an indispensable preUminaiy, the ideas or thoughts them* 
selves must first be communicated to him. In other words, 
ideas or thoughts, which can symbolize tliemsclves to our 
minds only by corresponding ttH)rdsj wliich we have always 
been acfnistomed to utter and to hear otliers utter^ aje to b^ 
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conveyed or communicated to the mind of one who, in tli0 
very nature of things, can form no adequate conception of 
these symbols — ^has not the slightest acquaintance with 
words as the representative or exponent of ideas^ and no 
possible means of clothing Ids ideas, in the only garb in 
which we are accustomed to present our own. Hie Ubor^ 
hoc opus esL This is the task — ^this the labor with which the 
educators of the deaf and dumb have been compelled to 
grapple ; and this, apparently impracticable — ^this Herculean 
task, they have successfully achieved. But it was reserved 
for the intellectual giants of modem days to accomplish this 
great work. Among the ancients, in the midst of the coin- 
parative civilization of Greece and Rome, this most interests 
ing and unfortunate class of the human family^-^robabljr 
(as we are fairly entitled to infer from all we know of ita 
history in a physical point of view) far more numerous then, 
in proportion to the whole population, than now — ^was re- 
garded as under the ban of humanity — ^laboring under the 
curse of the Deity, for some inexpiable offence, either of 
their progenitors or possibly of themselves in some preceding 
state of existence. At a still later period, and up to the 
commencement of the fifteenth century of the Christian era, 
these children of misfortune were, with scarcely a solitaij 
exception, ranked among the hopelessly incurable and be- 
nighted objects of ^'.ompassion and charity ; and no attempts 
were made, so far as we can discover, to develop their in- 
tellectual or moral reiources. Two centuries more had 
elapsed before any systematic or enUghtened efforts in their 
behalf were made ; and it ^bs not until the latter portion of 
the last century tliat institutions for their instruction were 
planned and executed in Holland, France and Germany, 
under the auspices of philanthropic and enlightened indi- 
viduals, assisted by governments. 
The first of these was established at Leipzig in 1778. 
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father Vanin appears to have been the first to introduce a 
lystematic course of instruction for the deaf and dumb, in 
France. He was succeeded by P6reire, a Portuguese, who 
leems to have used the manual alphabet, and to have attained 
m extraordinary degree of success. The Abbe Deschamps 
levoted his life and an ample fortune to this labor of love : 
md in 1779, published a work upon this branch of education. 
3ut it was the Abbe de I'Epee who placed the science — ^for 
icience it may well be termed — upon the commanding basis 
vhich it has continued since to occupy. The peculiarity of 
lis system, consisted in giving to the language of action the 
iighest degree of expansion, and in rendering it by means of 
nethodical signs, co-extensive with that of speech. He 
Lttempted to teach articulation — a mode understood to be in 
iigh repute even now, in the German and Dutch schools, but 
ibviously inappropriate, and undesirable, even if practicable, 
rith us. Soon after the death of this excellent and amiable 
nan, the Royal Institution of Paris was founded, and placed 
mder the direction of the Abbe Sicard — a man in every 
espect competent to cany out the views and extend the 
aethods of his predecessors, in this field of labor. In 1815, 
he Rev. T. H. Gallaudet of Hartford, Connecticut, visited 
?aris for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of the system 
tf instruction pursued by him, and on his return, was accom- 
MUiied by Mr. Laurent Clerc, one of the most advanced 
Hipils of the Institution, with whose assistance, he laid the 
bundation of the American Asylum, for the instruction of 
he deaf and dumb, at Hartford. This was followed in 1817, 
ly the New- York Institution, which struggled through a 
rariety of embarrassments, and discouragements, not neces- 
lary to be here recapitulated, until 1830, when its present 
KZcellent and accomplished Principal, Mr. Peet, who had 
Nreviously been connected with the institution at Hartford, 
\B an instructor, took charge of it, in conjunction with Mr. 
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Vaysse from the Royal Institution at Paris. Since tli&t 
time its advance has been steadily onward ; and it is believed 
now, to have attained a character and standing for usefiitness 
and efficiency, second to none in the Union — ^if, indeed, we 
may not justly add, in the world. Its corps of instructors, in 
fidelity, capacity and devotion to the interests committed to 
their charge, cannot be excelled : and nothing seems wanting 
to the realization of the highest conceptions we can form d 
the qualification for success in this benevolent enterprise. 

Having incidentally alluded to the mode of teaching the 
deaf and dumb, by articulation — or the production of speed 
by a systematic training of the vocal organs, accompanied 
by the ability to understand what is uttered by another, by 
closely watcliing the external play of these organs in the act 
of speech, I deem it not inappropriate to state in this connec- 
tion, that so far as I have had the means of forming an opinion, 
from the perusal of the interesting account given by Mr. 
Mann, in his Seventh Annual Report as Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, and from what I have 
witnessed of the mode of instruction pursued in the Institution 
at New-York, I should decidedly give the preference to the 
latter. And milcss I am greatly misled by the published 
statements of the results of the two modes, even in those 
institutions in Europe, where the peculiar features of both 
have been distinctly developed, under the most favorable 
auspices, an undue prominence has been claimed by the advo- 
cates of the former, for their mode. I cannot but look upon 
this mode of bringing the deaf mute into an artificial conmnuni- 
cation with his more favored fellow being — standing by itself 
and unconnected with either of the other modes which have 
been above enumerated — as a deplorable sacrifice of time, 
energy and talent, to the attainment of at best, a very imper- 
fect and questionable result Regarded as a mere scientific 
experiment — as the triumph of mind over the most formidable 
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impediments which nature can interpose to its progress — ^it is 
onquestionably worthy of a high place in the long catalogue 
oi inventive genius, and indefatigable perseverance. But, even 
in this point of view, it is immeasurably cast into the shade, 
by the brilliant success with which the combination of 
obstacles interposed by nature to the admission of knowledge 
and mental and moral culture, was attended, in the well known 
cases of Laura Bridgman and Julia Brace. Unaccompanied 
by either of the distinctive methods of instruction pursued in 
our institutions, the mere possession of the faculty of speech 
and of the abiUty to comprehend the utterance of others, 
would leave the deaf mute utterly powerless for all the 
purposes of effective communication with liis fellows, wher- 
ever and whenever light was excluded, or a continued and 
sustained conversation was requisite, or any serious interrup- 
tion or embarrassment intervened. As an occasional re- 
source, where other means exist for the communication 
and interchange of ideas, no other objection to this mode 
occurs, except the very obvious one, of the virtual loss of 
time spent in its acquisition* Under the most favorable 
circumstances, years must elapse, before this power could 
be effectually communicated. Is it not, therefore, chimerical 
to expect, or to desire, either its substitution in the place of 
oor existing systems, or its addition as a distinct branch of 
the education of those, who are adequately furnished with 
the means of usefulness and happiness without its aid ? 

I availmyself of the occasion presented by this report, to ad- 
fert very briefly, to the subject of the early education of the deaf 
ud dumb in our elementary institutions of learning. Pupils 
of twelve years of age and upwards only, are eligible as State 
beneficiaries in the Institution at New- York. I am informed 
bf the Principal, that those pupils who enter the Institution 
sfter having attained the ages of fourteen and sixteen re- 
spectively, make much greater advancement than those who 
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enter at an earlier period. Such an extension leaves seven 
or nine years, during which these children^ after attaining a 
suitable age for mental culture and improvement, might, as 
it seems to me, be profitably placed under the charge q( a 
competent and weU qualified teacher in our common schoob. 
A medium of communication with their associates, could not 
fail to be speedily established, under such circumstances: 
and the natural and intuitive signrUmguage — the language of 
action — ^would constitute a valuable foundation for subsequent 
progress and expansion under more favorable auspices. The 
task of the instructor, although a deUcate one, and requiring 
nice discrimination, tact and judgment, would, it is conceived, 
be far fix>m burdensome, irksome or unpleasant : and 8<xne 
of the elementary branches of knowledge, as for instance 
writing, drawing, &c., together with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of morals, might, by a continued, gradual and persevering 
effort, be communicated It has aheady been observed, and 
indeed is obvious on the slightest reflection, that the depriva- 
tion of the organs of hearing, by no means impUes the absence 
of any of the mental faculties ; its only effect, when unac- 
companied by organic derangement of other portions of the 
system, being the necessary absence of those conditions of 
mental progress and development, which are the general 
heritage of the race. The ordinary avenues for the admission 
of knowledge, being thus closed, access must be sought by 
other means. The intellectual and moral faculties are unim- 

t 

paired, and ready to respond to the voice, however inaudible, 
of the teacher, when the channel shall have been discovered! 
by means of which the mind and tlie heart may be reached. 
May not, then, this channel be sought out, and appropriated, 
advantageously and profitably, at an early period, and in 
conjunction with tlie ordinary means of mental and moral 
culture, aflbrded to the children of our common schools ? 
May we not hope, in the exercise of that kind and patient 
assiduity and gentleness which characterizes the accomplished 
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eacher, to shorten yet more the distance which has so long 
Qtervened between these interesting children, and their more 
brtunate brothers and sisters of the human family ; and to 
idd yet another and crowning triumph to the onward march 
>f ciyilization and an enlightened Christianity ? These sugges- 
ions are, with great deference and respect, committed to 
rour superior judgment and experience. 

The undersigned cannot conclude this communication 
without expressing his heartfelt acknowledgments for the 
irbanity, courtesy and kindness on the part of the Principal, 
lie gentlemen composing the examining conmiittee, and the 
Soard of Directors, which rendered his official visit to the 
JiBtitution, one of peculiar personal pleasure and gratification. 
9e would also respectfully suggest for your consideration, 
lie expediency of recommending the extension of the number 
)f State pupils now provided for at this Institution, to at 
east twenty for each Senate district, instead of sixteen, the 
nunber now authorized. The painful necessity of annually 
excluding firom the benefits and blessings of this noble charity, 
mmerous applicants, equally entitled, upon eveiy principle 
if individual justice, and an enlighten^ public policy, to 
Nurtieipate in the public bounty in this respect, with those 
fho now enjoy it, presents of itself, the strongest inducement 
D a benevolent heart, to indicate, and if possible to promote 
lie adoption of, the appropriate remedy. The application of 
lie requisite fimds for a purpose so equitable, and so bene- 
kent, could not fail, in my judgment, to receive the universal 
q»probation of an enlightened community ; and sure I am, 
iaix the ** bread'' thus ** cast upon the waters,** would, " after 
aany days," return to its dispensers, the body politic and 
Nxdal, a rich harvest of intellectual and moral blessings. 

RespcctfuUy submitted. 

S. S. RANDALL, 
Deputy SupU Common Schools* 
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OF 

MR. FEET'S TOUK THE0U6H CENTEil AND WESTEBN ITEW-TOU, 
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A SELECT NUMBER OF HIS DEAF AND DUMB PUPILS, 

IN THE MONTHS OF JULY AND AUGUST, 1844. 



To the President and Board of Directors of the NeuhYank 
Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb* 

Gextlemen — 

In June last it was proposed for your consideration) 
that the undersigned should be authorized to make, during 
the coming vacation, an excursion through die State, with a 
select number of his pupils, in order, by delivering lectures, 
and holding exhibitions at the principal points on his route, 
to diffuse more correct information, and awaken more warm 
and active interest in the subject of deaf-mute education. 
The expediency of this was urged, in view of the very gene- 
ral want of correct information on this subject, even among 
men of education and intelligence. It was also stated, that 
in too many cases, promising deaf-mute cliildren were, by 
the apathy or incredulity of parents and guardians, withheld 
from the means of moral and intellectual culture provided by 
the State ; and that this apathy and increduUty, for the most 
part, existed only because, in neighborhoods remote from the 
Institution, its character and success were Uttle known, or 
imperfectly appreciated. 

The Board having referred the proposition to the appro- 
priate standing committee, with power, that committee, by 
resolutions passed on the 17th July, 1844, authorized the 
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undersigned to cany it into effect ; and to avail himself of 
3uch aid from the members of the Institution as might be 
judged expedient 

At the meeting of the Board on the 11th September last, 
the undersigned made a verbal statement of the prominent 
incidents of the excursion, when the following resolution 
WBB adopted : 

" Resolved^ That Mr. Peet be requested to reduce to wri- 
ting the statements and details now made, and embody them 
in a report, to be presented at a subsequent meeting.'' 

In accordance with this resolution, the undersigned has the 
lonor to present the following Report : 

The party, for the proposed excursion, consisted of the 
mdersigned. Professor Bartlett, of the Institution, and four 
leaf mutes, who had completed their term of instruction, viz : 
mo young men, Mr, J. W. Conklin and Mr. G. C. W. 
Samage, and two young ladies, Miss Sarah A. Wayland 
ind Miss Elizabeth R. Budd. The latter traveled under 
lie protection of Mrs. Peet 

We left the Institution on the 24th July, and, accompanied 
yy some friends who were going to the Springs, took the 
ivening boat for Troy, where we arrived next morning, and 
kfter breakfast, continued our route by railroad. In tlie cars 
'. fortunately met the Hon. David Wager, of Utica, who, 
^n learning the object of our tour, manifested a truly gene- 
ons and benevolent interest in it From him I received 
ttters of introduction, which were afterwards highly service- 
ible, inasmuch as they served to procure us a free passage 
m the railroad from Schenectady to Utica. This favor 
Rresented an example of Uberality which was imitated by all 
he raiboad companies, on the great route from Schenectady 
o Buffalo, both on our progress and return* The like favor 
na extended to us on the raihroads from the latter place to 
Niagara Falls and Lockport, and from Schenectady to Troy. 
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I here take the opportunity to tender in behalf of the detf 
and dumb, to these companies and their attentive and com^ 
teous agents, the grateful acknowledgments in which, I am 
sure, the Board will concur. 

The first evening after our arrival at Saratoga, was qwot 
by invitation, at ChanceUor Walworth's, where our pupili 
attracted much notice, and were treated with marked atten- 
tion. Indeed the intellectual expression and graceful depoftp 
mcnt of these deaf mutes, was, at every place we visited, the 
subject of general and flattering remark. The next eveniii^ 
Friday, we held a public exhibition in the Rev. Mr. Chestei^ 
church. This being the first, our arrangements were not ai 
complete as we wished, and our success was less than oa 
subsequent occasions. A favorable impression was, how- 
ever, made on the minds of many, which may possibly here- 
after prompt to warmer sympathy, and more eflficient aid in 
behalf of some unfortunate deaf mute. Our thanks are 
especially due to Mr. Chester, for his kindness and sympatky 
on that occasion. 

Saturday and Sunday were pleasantly and profitably spent 
with our friends at Saratoga, and on Monday, July 29th, we 
took leave of this temple of health and feshion, and reached 
Little Falls, via Schenectady, a distance of seventy-seyen 
miles, about noon. Here arrangements having been previ- 
ously made by Jends N. Lake, Esq., whom I had the good 
fortune to meet at Saratoga, we held an exhibition in the 
evening, to a small, but intelligent and attentive audience, and 
on the following day, after a glimpse at the romantic scenery 
of the falls, and a visit to the factories of this thriving manu- 
facturing village, we continued our route to Utica. 

On Wednesday, the 31st, we gratified the curiosity of our 
pupils and our own, by a visit to the State Lunatic Asylum, 
whose distinguished superintendent. Dr. Brigham, received 
us with much courtesy. Through the kind co-operation of 
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Gen. Ostrom and Thomas P. Walker, Esq., we held our 
exhibition in the evening in the First Presbyterian Church, 
sad were much encouraged by the interest manifested on the 
part of the respectable audience assembled. Considerable 
vain had fallen, at intervals during the day, and just as the 
exercises were commencing, a heavy shower came up which 
prevented many from attending. 

Our original plan was to defray the expenses of the excur- 
sion by issuing tickets of admission at a low rate. But it 
was found that this demand of money in advance, for an exhi- 
bition, of the character of which few people had any previous 
oonception, tended to prevent the greatest possible good 
fiom our excursion, by diminishing the number whom we 
90uld address, and that, even in a pecuniary point of view, it 
was more eligible to leave the entrance free, and trust to the 
iDterest excited, for such contributions at the close, as each 
parson might feel willing or able lo give. The latter plan 
was now adopted, and continued for the remainder of the tour. 
I may here observe, that though tlie total receipts, during 
our excursion, were not equal to the total expenditures, yet 
liberal contributions were made in several places, and that 
the pecuniary loss on the whole excursion, will, it is believed, 
be fisur overbalanced by the benefit to the interests of the 
Institution, and to the cause of the deaf and dumb at large, 
which will result from it 

From Utica, we were carried over another branch of the 
great wd^tem hue of raihroad to Rome. Here we met with 
much hospitahty and attention from Dr. Pope, Rev. Mr. 
Boardman, and other distinguished citizens. Our exhibition 
in the evening, at the Concert Hall, evinced that the Romans 
of Oneida, are as much interested in spectacles of a benevo- 
lent and scientific kind, as the old Romans were in those of 
a different nature. At the close, a brief but eloquent address 
waa nuule by Benjamin P. Johnson, Esq., to whom we were 
much indebted for the arrangements of the evening. 
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From Rome we proceeded to Syracuse, where many m 
Archimedes had reason to say eurekoj in contemplating the 
practical solution which we exhibited, of a great philosopli^ 
cal, moral and philanthropic problem. It affords me greit 
pleasure to acknowledge the aid rendered by the Rev. Mr. 
Lee, and the leading members of his church, who kindlj^ 
opened their place of worship for our acconmiodation. 

Before leaving Syracuse, we made an excursion to the 
neighboring village of Salina, partly, to pay a call to one of 
our former pupils, whose father, Mr. Latham Avery, is an 
extensive proprietor of salt-works, and partly, to visit the 
celebrated salt spring, which has proved so copious a source 
of public convenience. State revenue, and individual weahlL 

Our next stage was to the beautiful village of Aubuniy 
which, passing through a delightful tract of country, we 
reached on Saturday, the 3d August Here we met with a 
very cordial and flattering reception from Ex-Gov. Seward, 
who seemed pleased to have an opportunity of once more 
showing that kind and fatherly interest in an unfortunate 
class of the citizens of the State, which he so steadily dis- 
played wliile in the various stations of public life. We spent 
the Sabbath at Auburn, and hngered among its hospitable 
citizens three days. Our exhibition was held on Tuesday 
evening, August 6th, and was, perhaps, superior in interest, 
to any one that had preceded it The clergymen of the vil- 
lage, and the professors and members of the Theological 
Seminary, were generally present, and appeared to take much 
interest in the exercises of the pupils, and in the lecture, which 
as usual, preceded them. Of these exercises, the specimens 
given of the graceful and expressive language of pantomime, 
were naturally always the most attractive for the majority of 
the assemblage, frequently, by turns, riveting breathless atten- 
tion, and eliciting rapturous applause ; but the evidence pre- 
sented of the ability of our pupils to express their own ideas 
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writing, and to share through this medium, the conversa- 
•n of persons of refinement and intelligence — and the proofs 
uch they gave, of cultivated and expanded intellects, struck 
t more forcibly and favorably the attention of the more 
Secting spectators* 

The lecture being delivered extemporaneously, though not 
thout previous thought and arrangement, of course varied 
different places, but at each place, where I had occasion 
discourse on the subject of the education of the deaf and 
mb, I endeavored, to the best of my ability, to present 
Murly and forcibly, and illustrate vividly, the true, funda- 
sntal principles of the art of deaf-mute instruction. The 
itory of the origin and progress of the art was briefly sketch- 
, its present state described, the provision of the State of 
3w-York for the education of the deaf and dumb explained, 
d the deplorable ignorance and apathy forced on our notice 
too many cases, referred to. The processes employed, 
d the means of communication between the teacher and 
i deaf and dumb pupil, were then described and illustrated, 
d after some remarks on the peculiar difficulties of the task, 
d few degree of mental culture from which the teacher was 
mpelled to start, the impossibility that a deaf mute's con- 
ptions of words should ever be as simple as our own, the 
imerous anomalies of speech, and the want of some mode 
representing words, approaching in rapidity and facility to 
eech, or to gestures — ^wliile the admission was made, that 
ir efforts were not always fully successful, the audience 
are referred to the pupils then before them, as examples of 
mt might be done for the deaf and dumb. 
Leaving Auburn on Wednesday, August 7th, we were whirl- 
[ on to the head of Cayuga lake, and transferring ourselves 
id our luggage to the steamboat, we explored the length of 
at famous lake, on whose shores no American can gaze 
ithout a quickening of pulse, and a gush of feeling, in view 
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of the rapid progress, and vast internal resources, arguing 
the future glorious destiny of our fair and fertile country. 

Ithaca, where I had made, by letter, an appointment in 
advance, was reached in the evening, barely in time to keep 
our appointment By the kind efforts of Dr. Wisner, notice 
had been given, and a room procured, which we found abeady 
lighted, and filled with citizens awaiting our arrival. Pro- 
fessor Bartlett, with one of the young men, hastily entered 
the hall, and apologizing for the delay of the rest of the par^, 
occupied the short interval with some pantomimic represen- 
tations, which seemed highly gratifying to the assembly. 
The advantage thus obtained, was well improved during the 
evening, if we might judge from the various manifestations of 
intense interest, from the frequent and spontaneous applause 
of the young men, and the grave and delighted attention of 
their seniors ; and from remarks warmly and earnestly utte^ 
ed by young and fair enthusiasts, some of which we over^ 
heard, and which would have been highly gratifying to our 
pupils, could they have heard them likewise. 

It had been my original intention, after fiilfilhng my appoint- 
ment at Ithaca, to return down the lake to Cayuga Bridget 
and then follow the great western route to Buffalo; but hap- 
pening to meet, on the boat to Ithaca, Thomas Farringtony 
Esq. of the New- York State Treasury Department, whose 
acquaintance I had the pleasure to make some years ago, 
while he was a member of the Assembly, he kindly and 
urgently invited us to proceed from Ithaca to Owego, his 
place of residence, and there give an exhibition ; suggesting 
that from thence we might visit other important points in the 
southern tier of counties, and reach our originally marked 
line of travel by way of Seneca Lake. Accordingly, the 
morning after our arrival at Ithaca, we took the cars of the 
Ithaca and Owego railroad, (which, probably firom the want 
of sufficient encouragement on the part of the traveling 
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public, are rather behind the spirit of the age in railroad 
matters,) and, on our arrival at Owego, found that Mr. F. had 
well kept his promise of providing our way for us. Here we 
held a pleasant exhibition, at the close of which we had the 
pleasure of attending a levee at the residence of Mrs. Palmer, 
the accompUshed head of a Young Ladies' Seminary, in this 
romantic village, whose successful efforts in the cause of fe- 
naale education are highly appreciated by the citizens of 
Tioga, some of the most distinguished of whom we met on 
this occasion, and were favorably impressed with their intel- 
ligence and refined manners. 

On the following day we journeyed in the old fashioned 
stjrle of stage coach and turnpike, along the picturesque and 
EBitile banks of the Susquehannah and Chemung, to Elraira, 
ivfaitber we carried letters of introduction firom our friends at 
Owego. 

At none of the places which we visited did we meet more 
cordialitp" and hospitality than at Elmira. After our exhibi- 
tion on the first evening of our arrival, the citizens took us 
ilmost by force firom our hotel, and quartered us in their own 
houses. For this manifestation of benevolence toward the 
deaf and dumb, whose representatives and advocates we 
ivere, no less than of kindness toward ourselves personally, 
our heartfelt acknowledgments, in which I trust the Board 
win join us, are especially due, among others, to the Rev. Mr. 
Fowler, Mr. Benjamin, Mr. Amot and Mr. Watrous. 

It was Friday, the ninth day of August, when we reached 

&ura. By urgent request we held a second exhibition on 

Saturday evening, which was well attended and excited much 

iderest. We spent the Sabbath with our kind friends there, 

md on Monday, the twelfth, turned our faces northward again, 

ind after being jolted as our fathers were jolted before us, 

[an idea now rapidly becoming obsolete in this day of rail- 

MdprogreBS,) some twenty miles, over the hills of Chemung, 

5 
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with alternate gKmpses of cottages and gardens, whordebenf 
bushes, wheat stubbles, and tall well-tasselled com, we reach- 
ed Jefferson, at the head of Seneca lake, and embariud oa 
the Richard Stevens. Enjoying on our way a most delight- 
ful prospect of the beautiful sheet of the Seneca, and its fep* 
tile and romantic shores, we landed about 5 o'clock, P. Mi, 
at the elegant and classical village of Geneva. Here, also, 
our coming was known, and preparations made in advance. 
Tlie interest excited by our first exhibition was such, that we 
were urged to repeat it We accordingly tarried one d^ 
among the hospitable and intelligent Grenevans, and held & 
second exhibition on Tuesday evening. 

I should do injustice to my feelings, if I fiuled to commend 
to your notice, as eminently deserving of specific mention, 
the Rev. Drs. Hay and Abeel, Mr. Clark, Mr. HoUey, formerly 
a resident of New- York, and a member of the city govern- 
ment, and Mrs. Hopkins, widow of the late Hon. S. M. Hqn 
kins, the distinguished philanthropist and civilian, all of whose 
courteous hospitahties we enjoyed, and who exerted tbon- 
selves to render our stay in their beautiful village in tbe 
highest degree pleasant and agreeable. 

On Wednesday, the fourteenth, we once more took the 
rail cars, and were conveyed to Rochester, fifty-two miles, 
in about three hours and a half, which, I believe, is about the 
average rate of traveling on western railways. Circumstan- 
ces not permitting an exhibition on the evening of our airivalf 
we staid till Thursday evening; which gave us an opporto- 
nity to view the celebrated falls where Sam Patch made his 
last jump, and the extensive mills where the finest flour in the 
world is manufactured, firom the abundant harvests of the 
rich valley of the Genesee. Our exhibition, in thitt wealthy and 
populous city, passed ofi* well, and having made an appoint- 
ment to hold a second on our return, Friday morning saw 
us on the route to the next village, Batavia, where we held 
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Enrth in the new Court-house, to a small but select audience. 
In effecting arrangements for the evening we were much in- 
dd)ted to the kind assistance of Col Seaven 

Of the smaller class of exhibitions, none produced a deeper 
interest than this ; and there was none where the reciprocal 
influence awakened more pleasurable emotions in the minds 
of our own party. 

This village is the residence of one of our late pupils, who 
kft us at the close of the last term, with such a knowledge 
of Ilia trade, acquired here wholly in the intervals of school 
hours, in addition to a good intellectual education, that he 
was able, on entering a book-bindery in this city, to earn four 
dollais per week, and which subsequent practice has increas- 
ed to seven. His parents were present, and I was happy to 
ha?e it in my power to give a good account of their son. 

The next morning, at the hospitable invitation of H. U. 
Soper, Esq., we called on him, breakfasted, enjoyed a delight- 
fill promenade in his beautifiil and extensive garden, and then 
bidding adieu to the old county of Genesee, which has fur- 
niihed some of our most promising pupils, we were trajmla* 
led rather than carried to Buffalo. 

On our way, we learned, from a gentleman in the car, of 
the lamented death of our worthy friend and associate, the 
Itfe CoL Stone, which produced, in the minds of our little 
iompaiiy, a deep feeling of sadness and sorrow. 

Sabbath, the eighteenth of August, we passed at this Q^een 
kg of the Lakesj which, thirty years ago was a mere hamlet, 
od a few years earlier, perhaps, consisted of a single log hut in 
b^nktmness. Now we found a swarming population ; ware- 
00866, crammed with eastern bales and western barrels ; a 
ort crowded with shipping; in short, every indication of Uie 
idutry, energy and enterprize that attract wealth to parti- 
ilar localities, as surely as the magnet attracts steeL 
Our part^ was delighted with the hotels of Buffalo. Wo 
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found equal reason for approbation of its elegant churchei 
and eloquent preachers. One of these, the Rev. Mr. HopkinSi 
took a most especial interest in our affairs. Having formeriy 
associated with the deaf and dumb, and learned their language, 
he could appreciate, better than most of those, even among 
persons of superior intelligence, whom we met on our route, 
the character and objects of our mission. On Monday even- 
ing, after notice given from the different pulpits on the 
Sabbath, and in the city papers in the morning, we held one 
of the most successful exhibitions of the series. It is esti- 
mated that two thousand persons were present, among whom 
were the members of the Court for the Correction of Errors, 
then in session at Buffalo, and many other distinguished men. 
The favorable impression made on this large and respectable 
assembly, was attested by frequent applause^ gratifying 
commendations, and a liberal collection at the close. 

Having now reached the western hmit of our tour, it waB 
impossible to return without a pilgrimage to Niagara. Tues- 
day, the twentietli of August, saw us gazing with speechless 
and even gestureless awe on this grandest of all the spectacles 
of nature. It was interesting to see those whose ears were 
closed even to the near roar of Niagara, yet hanging with as 
intense a gaze as ever youthful enthusiast, with the spirit- 
stirring voices of the floods and rocks in tiis ears, upon the 
visible features of the stupendous scene, the tumultuouSi 
pauseless, resistless rush of waters, the rocks on rocks up- 
piled, and the perpetual rainbow that sits like a diadem on 
the misty spirit of the giant cataract 

On Wednesday, the twenty-first, we reluctantly left 
Niagara, and proceeded to Lockport Here we had a fiur 
exhibition. For the poUte civilities which we received from 
Mr. Curtenius and Mr. Reid of the lower town, and Mr. 
Holmes of the upper, we would tender the expression of our 
grateful acknowledgments. At the close of the evening, th& 
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liter gentleman made a brief but pertinent address, which 
ontributed not a little to the interest of the occasion. 

On the following day we journeyed, by stage, sLxty-four 
liles to Rochester. O ur second exhibition here passed off but 
ndifierently well, owing to the late hour at which we arrived, 
nd the consequent fatigue and illness of some of our party, 
cannot omit to commend to your attention the kind assise 
ance of Judge Chapin and Rev. Mr. Graves on this occasion, 
B weU as on that of our first arrival. The next morning 
re were honored by the unexpected attentions on the part 
f the mayor of the city and Mr. Tallman, who accompanied 
18 on a visit to its charitable institutions, and Mount Hope 
Cemetery, unsurpassed in its beauty of landscape by Mount 
Lubum, or our own charming Greenwood. 

The next day at 4 o'clock P. M. we reached Canandaigua. 
)ar firiends there were apprised of our coming, and had all 
hings in readiness for us. In this abode of intellect, as well 
a of wealth, taste and elegance, we held forth to an assembly 
rhich manifested deep interest, and expressed high satisfac- 
ion with the proofs we gave, of the practicability of raising 
he deaf and dumb to a high rank in the moral and intellectual 
icale. To Gren. John A. Granger, and his brother the Hon. 
^Vancis Granger, and also the Rev. Mr. Roosevelt, we are 
inder deep obligations for their kind exertions in our behalf; 
ind our pupils and ourselves will long remember the courteous 
lospitality of the Hon. Mr. Greig and lady, so well known 
br their taste and liberaUty, on the occasion of our call, by 
avitation, at their princely mansion, on the morning of our 
ieparture. 

Leaving Canandaigua on Saturday, the twenty-fourth, we 
KTOceeded at once to Auburn, where we had an appointment 
bir a second exhibition. This being the evening before the 
labbath, our exercises were made to partake, more than 
jsual, of a religious character ; and, if welcomed "with less 
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of boisterous applause than on fonner occasions, awakened 
more of deep and solemn interest, and perhaps made a stronger 
and more abiding impression. We had, indeed, never neg- 
lected to place distinctly before our audiences, as a great 
end of our efforts, the religious instruction of our pupik ; 
but here we developed this feature of our system more fiilly, 
and exhibited its results more strikingly. 

In the view of the Christian, no end proposed, in the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb, will compare in importance} 
with their introduction to the knowledge of the Bible. To 
the uneducated deaf mute, though Uving in a Christian countiy, 
and even in the bosom of a Christian family, this sacred 
volume is, in every sense, indeed, a sealed book. He is thai 
debarred the highest privilege of his race, the offer of eternal 
life through faith in Jesus. If our institutions had accmn- 
plished nothing more, the divine blessing which has, in 
many instances, so evidently attended their labors, in this 
respect, ought to endear them to every Christian heart 

In Auburn, we spent pleasantly, and, I trust profitably, a 
second Sabbath. Our pupils, while attending public worship 
vnth us, could not indeed, hear the eloquent and spirit stirring 
words, that fell on the ears of the rest of the assemblage^-biit 
they could mark the devout earnestness of the preacher, and 
the attentive solemnity of the audience. The spirit of the 
day, of the place, and of the occasion, fell upon them, and 
made their own meditations more sweet and profitable. 

On Monday, the twenty-sixth, we took an affectionate 
leave of our kind-hearted friends at Auburn, (who are almost 
too numerous for specific mention, yet I cannot forbear to 
acknowledge our special obligation to the Rev. Dr. Lansing, 
Mr. Charles Smith, Mr. Hyde and Mr. Wilson, for their 
interest in our cause, and the hospitalities which they ten* 
dered,) and were whirled over the iron waif to Syracuse. 
Here, also, an appointment had been made for a repetition 
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if our exhibition. The arrangements were made with great 
act by our kind friend, the Rev. Mr. Castleton. He had 
MTOCured the largest church in the town, which, at an early 
lOur, was filled to overflowing. In our exercises we were 
Bore than usually happy, and we have the satisfaction of 
lelieving that we left a most favorable impression, which may 
lereafter prove highly beneficial to the deaf and dumb of 
[)iiondaga. I must not omit to mention the hospitality of 
Mr. Caleb R Moigan, the father of one of our pupils, at 
irhose house a part of our number spent the night 

Taking leave of Syracuse, on the twenty-seventh, we re- 
traced our former route to Utica, and thence, on the twenty- 
nghth, to Schenectady, where we had a pleasant exhibition, 
ind on the twenty-ninth reached Troy. Here our last exhi- 
tntion was held, and was &vorably received. Dr. Thomas 
C. Brinsmade is entitled to our thanks, for the trouble he 
fiUMumed on our account, and the generous hospitalities of 
bis house tendered to the individuals of our party. Thursday, 
the thirtieth of August, welcomed us back to our homes, 
after rr absence of thirty-seven days, during which we had 
tiRTeled about twelve hundred miles, of which four hundred 
were by steamboat, on the Hudson and the lakes, one hundred 
iad twenty-seven by stage, and six hundred and seventy by 
Duhroad 

From the above brief sketch, it will be seen, that we held 
exhibitions in seventeen of the principal cities and villages of 
die State, north and west of Albany, in five places repeating 
our exhibitions^ at the urgent request of the citizens. The 
iodiences assembled were estimated at from two hundred to 
fevo thousand. Probably in all from ten to fifteen thousand 
persons, many of them among the best educated and most 
influential citizens of the State, have had the opportunity, 
tfuough this excursion, of acquiring correct notions on the 
sobject of the instruction of the deaf and dumb, and of wit- 
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nessing, many of them for the first time, practical illustrations 
of the success attained under our system. 

Many thousands besides, who could not personally attend, 
have had their attention awakened to the subject, and have 
acquired some degree of correct information, through the 
notices of our exhibitions, published in the papers of the 
various places we visited. We have reason to beheve that 
the results have been highly beneficial, and that the hige 
accession of promising pupils to the Institution, within a few 
weeks after our tour, is, in part, attributable to tlie interest 
and attention which we were the means of awakening. 

The obstacles, which the firiends of deaf-mute education 
have to encounter, are, partly, the prejudices of many, formed 
from occasional instances of partial failure in instructing deaf 
mutes under peculiar circumstances ; partly the incredulity 
of others, who refuse to believe, upon report, facts as 
contrary to tlieir own previous experience, as tlie congelation 
of water, or the lengthened day and night of polar r^ons, 
to that of an inhabitant of the equator ; and partly, the in- 
difiference with wliich the great bulk of mankind regard 
matters which no peculiar circumstances have pressed on 
their personal notice. 

There are thousands who regard tlie deaf and dumb with 
some degree of compassion, and hear of the efibrts made m 
their behalf witli cold approbation, but the subject has never 
taken hold of their feeUngs. They hear of deaf-mute children 
in the famihes of their acquaintances, perhaps they meet 
them, they advise tlieir being sent to the Institution, but the 
advice is too coldly given to turn the scale, when, as is too 
often tlie case, there exists disincUnation on the part of the 
parent or guardian. If we could infuse, into the mass of our 
benevolent and educated men, a more heartfelt interest in 
this subject ; if we could prompt each to warmer and more 
earnest efforts, in those cases that may come to his knowl- 
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dge ; if finally, the pastor or magistrate, or professional man, 
1 whose neighborhood there may be a deaf mute growing 
p in ignorance, and in danger of being left for life without 
[le pale of social communion, and of Christian knowledge, 
ould be fully impressed with the momentous consequences 
t stake, and fully apprised of the only and easy means of 
Bcape, then we should have less cause to complain, that 
arents and guardians, oflen uneducated themselves, take 
X> little thought for the education of their deaf and dumb 
hildren. 

In this point of view, we trust our excursion has, in 
aany places, sown the seed which may hereafter spring up 
nd ripen to a gladdening harvest Many men, now wielding, 
tr destined to wield, an important influence, attended our 
adiibitions. In two or three places the opportunities of this 
indwere peculiarly favorable. In Auburn, for instance^ 
tie students of the Theological Seminary, as I have already 
ibflerved, were present at our lectures and exercises. These 
'oung men are destined to go forth into the various cities 
md towns of the State, to exert a high moral and intellectual 
nfluence, and ex^qficioj to take the lead in benevolent under- 
likings. That this body of men should be correctly informed 
if the extent to which the instruction of the deaf and dumb 
I practicable ; that they should be warned against the blind 
nthusiasm, that, aiming at too much, fails of accomphshing 
tie greatest practical good, and that their feelings should be 
Qterested in view of the striking intellectual, moral and 
eligious contrast between the educated and uneducated deaf 
ante, is a great point gained, and can hardly be too highly 
ijipreciated. 

Another most gratifying feature of our tour, was the 
rarmth and cordiality with which we were greeted, by 
riends and relatives of our present and former pupils, when- 
ever we met them. We had pleasing interviews with many 
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of our former pupils, and heard occasional reports of the 
good character and success in life of others. On such oc- 
casions, we felt that our labors had indeed been blessed, and 
enjoyed the sweetest earthly reward of benevolent effort ; a 
reward, in which you, gentlemen of the Board, by good right, 
will participate ; the consciousness of having been the in* 
struments of conferring inappreciable benefit, and of pro- 
moting to a degree, which will, in this life, never be fiilty 
estimated, the usefulness of so many of our fellow-beings. 

Very respectfully submitted. 

HARVEY P. PEET, 

Principal of the Institution, 

IlfBTITUTION FOR THE DeAF AND DuiHB, 

January 10/A, 1845. 
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New-York, May 29th, 1844. 

Ret. S1R9 — ^With this you will receivo the evidence of 
mr appointment as the delegate of this Board to the schools 
r the deaf and dumb in Europe* The terms of your com- 
ission are thus broad, in order that you may take advantage 
' all the sources of information on the subject of deaf- 
Dte education, which may present themselves wherever 
terest or pleasure may carry you. Your attention, bow- 
er, will be specifically directed to the schools for the deaf 
id dumb in Uie German States. 

L The system of deaf-mute instruction adopted in this 

»imtry, was introduced, as you are fully apprised, in the 

AT 1817, and is technically known as the French system, 

the school of De I'Epee and Sicard, as distinguished from 

006 of Heinicke and Braidwood. Its distinguishing trait 

the employment of an expanded and improved language 

gestures, as the principal means, while written language is 

s end of instruction. In the practice of different instruc- 

XB it undergoes modifications more or less important, some 

deavoring to devise a single appropriate gesture for each 

mi in the language, while others are content to illustrate 

Mds and phrases by definitions and examples in pantomime, 

id| in this way, endeavor to associate the ideas of Uieir 
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pupils immediately with the visible forms of words. Of the 
various systems which are adopted in the different European 
schools, it is understood that that of Ileinicke is the most 
prevalent in Germany, and that it is also the one which differs 
most radically and obviously from our own. It is presumed, 
nevertheless, that all the systems of instruction for the deaf 
and dumb, which have stood the test of experiment, must 
possess certain fundamental principles in common, however 
widely they may differ in their details. In comparing the 
systems of the different institutions you may visit, you will 
inquire what are their common fundamental principles, and 
what are the divergences in practice, and whether these 
divergences are differences in fundamental principle, or in its 
application. 

In describing the systems of different institutions, yoa 
will, therefore, state what are the ends proposed, the method 
or order in which the difficulties of language are presented, 
the processes employed, and the instruments of commumadian 
between teacher and pupil. 

You will also endeavor to ascertain, under what material 
form the pupils of different institutions conceive words, 
whether as visible signs, either on paper, on the fingers, or 
on the hps ; or, whether as tactile sensations of motions 
and contacts. You wiU also inquire, whether they attach 
their ideas immediately to their conceptions of words, or re- 
quire the intervention of other signs, of which words are the 
representatives, while these other signs are the inmiediate 
representatives of ideas. You will further inquire, what 
mode of representing words to the eye or to the touch, 
is the best adapted to the circumstances of the deaf and 
dumb, as enabling them most easily and readily to conceive, 
retain, and combine words, and thus facilitating the opera- 
tions of reading and composing ; and whether any deaf- 
mutes from birth, use words in their private meditations as 
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mediate signs of ideas, and direct machinery of thought; 
any do so, under what form they conceive words. 
You will, as preparatory to the execution of your 
embody in a tabular form, as well for your own guid- 
IS for the use which may be subsequently made of it, 
he latest and best information, the numbers and names 

schools for the deaf and dumb in the countries to be 
[, the location of each school, the name of its chief 
:tor or immediate director, and the number of its 
f together with any other particulars of interest, and 
marks which you may deem expedient This table 
ill correct and enlarge from the results of your per- 
observation and inquiries, and communicate it to this 
. as part of your report 

I not expected, nor indeed embraced in the objects of 
nission, that you will visit all the schools for the deaf 
unb in the countries through which you may pass. In 

down on the map of Western and Central Europe, 
m of your route, you will so arrange it as to take in 
institutions which are the largest, and which have the 
Ltion of being the best conducted and most successful, 
>se schools are doubtless regarded as models, and give 
) and character to the smaller ones in the neighboring 
;t8. But though you are not expected to travel out of 
vay to visit small and remote schools, you will of course 
ne all that fall conveniently in the route from one 
pal point to another ; and you will also avail yourself 
y soiuxes of authentic information which may be 
n in your reach, concerning institutions of any im- 
ice or interest which you cannot personally visit 

It is understood that the Gcrmanlschools make arti- 
>n and reading on the lips, the most prominent end of 
ction, and it is a principal object of your mission, to 
ain to what extent these acquisitions are practicable. 
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and what are the actual advantages derived in the ordinaiy 
relations of life, from such a degree of proficiency as is 
usually attainable by the deaf and dumb firom birth ; and 
whether those advantages may be considered, as a general 
rule, or in a fair proportion of cases, full equivalents for the 
time and labor bestowed in teaching articulation. 

That this Board and the American public may have the 
advantages and disadvantages just referred to, laid before 
them fully and impartially, and that those fallacies may be 
guarded against which arise from hasty, imperfect, or super- 
ficial views of a subject, you will, in addition to your own 
observation, endeavor to procure the views of the most pro* 
found and philosophical thinkers, and the closest observerSi 
both among those instructors who advocate, and those who 
discountenance the teaching of articulation, upon the follow- 
ing points ; the specification of which, however, does not 
exclude any other that may seem to you important 

(a.) In how many schools for the deaf and dumb in 
. Europe is articulation taught, and in how many are the 
pupils taught to make signs and to write ? How many of 
those which teach articulation make that branch oi instruo- 
tion general, and how many limit it to a selected dassf 
Make out a list of the names, numbers of pupils, numbers of 
teachers, average ages of admission, and average terms of 
instruction of the institutions of each class. Note abo 
what proportion of the pupils are taught articulation in 
those schools which have an articulating class ; and how 
many of those placed in this articulating class are usually 
only partially deaf, or have learned to speak before losing 
their hearing. 

(6.) To what exfent is the language of pantomime used 
in those schools which may be denominated articulating 
schools ? Are there any teachers of the deaf and dumb who 
use no signs whatever, except what are termed signs of indi- 
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ation ; or is there an instance of any deaf mute from birth, 
rho has been taught the meaning of words beyond the names 
f a few familiar objects, without the use, at least in the first 
ears, of definitions and explanations in pantomime ? 

(c) Are there any schools which employ pantomime, but 
et reject all signs of reduciUmy or signs which may be con- 
idered equivalent to particular words ? Does a teacher of 
be deaf and dumb in delivering a lesson orally to his class, 
mploy more, or more significant, gesticulation than a teacher 
i children who hear would employ in like circumstances ? 
¥ould the lesson be equally intelligible without gesticulation, 
be words being merely read on the hps ? 

(d) Is the ordinary colloquial intercourse among the 
opils of articulatmg schools, in their hours of recreation, 
acre frequently carried on through the language of gestures, 
ir by means of articulation and reading on the Ups 7 In 
oakmg inquiries on this point, you will recollect that in those 
chools where conversation in the language of gestures is 
liscouraged, the presence of a teacher may cause the pupils 
o employ articulation more than they would if left to their 
nwn spontaneous impulses. Do the deaf and dumb seem to 
aka pleasure in exercising the faculty of articulation ? 

(e.) Are there any institutions in which the teaching of 
iiticulation is successful in all cases^ or only with the excep- 
300 of cases of mal-conformation of the organs of speech ? 

(yi) What is the proportion of cases of complete, or nearly 
mnplete success in teaching articulation, as compared with 
iiose of partial success and of entire failure ? How many 
if ^^hose cases of complete success have been those of deaf 
notes firom birth, or firom so early an age as to have retained 
10 recollection of articulate sounds ? 

^.) Does the articulation ofdeafmutes usually deteriorate 
lAw they leave the care of their instructor, and to what ex- 
eat 1 You will endeavor to gain a personal introduction to 
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deaf mutes who have left school a number of years since^ 
and ascertain to what extent their articulation is easy, 
agreeable, or intelligible to strangers, and whether any who 
could speak passably while at school, have discontinued 
speaking, at least to strangers, after leaving school. 

(h.) You will also endeavor to ascertain, whether, as a 
general rule, the utterance of a deaf mute taught to articulate, 
is intelligible to each person in a mixed company ; whether 
he can read, by watching the motions of the lips, the conver- 
sations of those who do not speak directly to him, and, is 
short, whether he is thus restored to society on equal or 
nearly equal terms, with regard to social intercourse ? In 
connection with this point, you will inquire, whether those 
pupils who cannot articulate intelligibly, can read readily on 
the lips, and to what extent this last acquisition is practicable. 

(i.) At what distance, and in what degree of light, can words 
be readily distinguished on the lips ? Can this be done to 
any extent from a side view of the face ? Can deaf mutes 
read readily on the lips of strangers ? Do they seem to dis- 
tinguish each word, or to gather the sense from a few of the 
more complete words, and from the accompanying gestures, 
and the expression of the countenance ? Can those who arti- 
culate tolerably weU, repeat sentences uttered in their pre- 
sence as readily and correctly as a child who hears would 
do, the degree of intelligence being the same ? 

(it.) At what age, according to the better opinion in German 
schools, should deaf mutes who are to be taught to articulate, 
be sent to school in order to make the greatest progress, as 
well in articulation as in other necessary studies during the 
usual period allowed ? How much earUer is this age, than 
that which would be advantageous, for deaf mutes who are not 
to be taught to articulate, to begin a course of instruction of 
the same length. Which class of pupils, at the end of livei 
six, or seven years will have made the-greatest advances in 
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the acquisition of knowledge, and in facility in the use of lan- 
guage, Uie capacity of the pupil and opportunities of instruc- 
tioQ being the same ? Will tliose who have been taught to 
articulate and read on the lips, after they leave the school, 
usually make greater advances in acquiring familiarity with 
the idioms of language, tlian those do who rely on writing 
and the manual alphabet as tlie means of intercourse with 
others ? On this and similar points you will endeavor to ascer- 
tain the trutli by induction from a sufficient number of 
examples. 

(/.) You will make a distinction between those schools 
which teach articulation as an accomplisImiaUj and tliose which 
regard it as essential, and not only as an etidj but a nieoiis of 
instruction. It is understood that nmny of the German 
schools belong to this latter class. In comparing these 
schools with those which rely chiefly on the language of signs 
as the means of instruction, you will state in wliich class of 
schools the intellectual and moral development of the pupils 
is the most rapid, and in which, tliose who have continued five 
or six years, are the best informed as to the facts in sacred, 
civil or natural history, in science, in the social and political 
relations of man, in the processes of tlie arts, manufactures, 
et cetera. 

(m.) You will inquire whether pupils, taught to articulate, 
do subsequently make more rapid progress in tlie study of 
language, than pupils of equal standing who have not been 
taught to articulate ; and whether the former appear to take 
the sense of written or printed sentences more readily f Arc 
the instances of thorough skill more common among pupils of 
articulating schools, than among those of schools of the otlier 
class ? Do the former appear to derive more pleasure or 
instruction firom the perusal of ordinary boolcs and newspa- 
pers than the latter ? 

(n.) Should the pupils of articulating schools continuo 

6 
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under instruction a longer time, to make equal acqnisitioiifl, 
(articulation aside,) with the pupils of the other class of 
schools ? Will the number of teachers for a giyen number 
of pupils be larger in the case of the former ? Will the sys- 
tem which contemplates teaching articulation in all cases, 
admit, as readily as the system which reUes on gestures, 
the employment of deaf-mute monitors ? And from the con- 
sideration of these points, what will be the comparative ex- 
pense of the entire course of instruction for a single pupil 
under each system, other things being equal ? 

(o.) In the case of those schools which have a special class 
in articulation, you will state whether the course of instruo 
tion for members of this class is more expensive than for the 
other pupils ; and whether their attention to articulation 
interferes with their receiving instruction in the mechanic 
arts, which is provided for their companions ? 

{p.) You will inquire what is the effect of articulation on 
the health and physical development of deaf and dumb chil- 
dren ; and whether there is any perceptible difference of ex- 
pression, pleasing or otherwise, between pupils taught to 
articulate and those who converse only by signs and writing 1 

{q.) In all the schools that you may visit, you will inquire 
what provision exists for the moral and religious instruction 
of the pupils ; whether prayers are held morning and evening, 
and divine worship on the Sabbath ; and if so, you will de* 
scribe tlie mode in which these exercises are conducted You 
will also notice, whether in the use of the Bible, or otherwise, 
tlie pupils are taught the peculiarities of any system of faith, 
with a view of their being brought under the influence of any 
one sect or denomination. 

(r.) Finally, you will inquire, in what language articulation 
and reading on the lips have been found most ready for the 
deaf and dumb, and in what the most difficult ? You will 
state what the principal difficulties are in different languages, 
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rhether in the number of silent letters, the greater number 
>f sounds given to the same letter, irregularities of orthogra^ 
)hy, capriciousness of accent, the prevalence of sounds diffi- 
luilt of utterance for the deaf and dumb, nice distinctions in 
pronunciation, etc. etc. You will state how the English 
language will compare in these respects with the German, 
Prench, and other European languages. 

You will describe the various processes used in teaching 
iiticulation in different schools, and designate which is the 
most successful. You will also inquire what treatises on arti- 
culation are reported best in their respective languages. 

You are hereby authorised on behalf of this Board, to 
purchase all works on the subject of the instruction and edu- 
cation of the deaf and dumb which you may be able to pro- 
cure at a reasonable price, and which are not already in the 
library of the institution, a catalogue of which is herewith 
fomished you, and you will endeavor to obtain files of the 
reports or other publications of all the institutions which you 
may visit, and to engage those institutions to enter into a 
r^ular correspondence with our own, for the exchange of 
reports and odier documents, as well as for the mutual inter- 
change by letter, of views, discoveries, and the results of 
eiperience. 

HARVEY PRINDLE PEET, 

Principal of the New- York InstihUian/or 
the Instruction of the Deaf and DunJbp 
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REV. GEORGE E.DAY, 

ON THE INSTITUTIONS FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF 
AND DUMB IN CENTRAL AND WESTERN EUROPE. 



To the Board of Directors of the New-York Institution fof 

the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 

Gentlemen — 

After having received my official instnictioDS, and 
learned the views and wishes of the Board still further, in 
respect to the leading objects to be secured by my visit to the 
European schools for the deaf and dumb, in repeated inter- 
views with the Principal of the Institution, I sailed fix>m New- 
York, on the 3d of June, and after a prosperous voyage of 
twenty days, arrived at Liverpool on the 2dd ; visited several 
of the English schools, and then passed over to Paris, which 
has long been a kind of center of information in respect to 
deaf-mute education. Having there learned what are reputr 
ed to be the best schools in which the German language is 
taught, I directed my course accordingly, and visited schools 
of minor importance, only for the most part as they came in 
my route, or for the sake of testing particular points by wider 
observation. With this general plan in view, the schools 
and institutions for the deaf and dumb I have visited, have 
been those at Richeti (near Bale,) and Zurich^ in northern 
Switzerland ; Tubingen and Gmund^ in the kingdom of Wur- 
temburg ; Pfortzheim^ in the Grand Dutchy of B^den ; the 
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free cities, Frankfort on the Maine, Bremen and Hcamburg ; 
ColognBy MiinsieTy Halbersiadi, Halle^ Weisseji/els, Erfurt^ and 
Berlin^ in Prussia ; Leipzig^ and Dresden^ in the kingdom of 
Saxony; Weimar and Eisenach in the Grand Dutchy of Wei- 
mar ; and the city of Brunswick. 

As the delegate of the Board, I have every where been 
received with the greatest kindness, and have had every faci- 
lity extended to me for pursuing my inquiries ; and I desire, 
through you, to express to the directors, principals and 
teachers of the foreign schools, especially in Germany, my 
acknowledgments, for their frank and cordial reception and 
imiformly friendly attentions. To Mr. Reich, the experienced 
and estimable Principal of the Institution at Leipzig, I feel 
especially indebted for the use of his choice and valuable 
library. 

The overtures of the Board, for a mutual exchange of 
reports, have been met with the greatest readiness, and 
ulthough many of the German Institutions issue their reports 
inregularly, an arrangement has been effected, by which in 
Kiture, we may hope to keep ourselves well acquainted with 
the condition and progress of deaf-mute instruction, in that 
land of restless mental activity. 

In accordance with my instructions also, I have made a 
Doilection of all the works on the science and practice of 
ieaf-mute instruction, not already in the hbrary of the insti- 
tution, so &r as they could be procured. A list of these will 
liereafter be forwarded. 

Accurate statistical information of the kind required by 
the Board, is of the highest importance, but difficult to be 
procured except by single items, and generally on the spot 
Such as I could collect, I have placed in the form of tables 
pvith accompanying notes. These will be found in the 
if^ndix. 

In several of the foreign schools, but more particularly out 
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of them, efforts have been made to restore the hearing of tlie 
deaf and dumb, but unhappily with no success. In Europe, 
the universal opinion is, that no good results are to be ex- 
pected from efforts in this direction, and that true philan- 
thropy will exert itself rather to instruct and educate these 
unfortunate children, than by processes often cruel, and 
always painful, to seek to recover a sense hopelessly lost 
The history of these experiments, may be given hereafter. 

ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 

In the English schools, it was unfortunately the Midsum- 
mer vacation at the time of my visit, and I was therefore 
unable to make such investigations as would be desirable. 
I had interviews, however, with directors and teachers, ip 
some cases accompanied with minute explanations in con- 
nection with the exercises of pupils, and feel justified in mak- 
ing the following observations. 

The schools for the deaf and dumb in Great Britain, are 
supported by private subscriptions, and the tuition received 
for pupils from opulent families. Partly from this latter 
circumstance, and partly from the marked distinction existing 
between different ranks of society, arises a peculiari^ which 
affects a visitor unpleasantly, and of which a German teacher 
of the deaf and dumb, who had lately visited England, spoke 
to me in conversation, in terms of the strongest disapproval 
It is the custom, of treating the pay-pupils, as they are called, 
better than those who are supported by charity. Not only 
out of school do they have separate accommodations, sit in 
a separate room, &c., but even in the school itself, in some 
cases at least, they occupy separate seats. The effect c^ 
this distinction, it would seem, could only be unfavorable to 
both classes of pupils, besides effectually destroying those 
influences, which result from regarding and treating all the 
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members of such an institution, as members of one great 
family. 

Verj little, at present, is written or published in England, 
on the subject of deaf-mute instruction. The only writer of 
any prominence is Mr. Charles Baker, Principal of the Insti- 
tution at Doncaster, who has pubUshed, within a few years, 
occasional articles, and also the first part of an elementary 
practical treatise. In these articles, he has quoted largely 
from the reports of the New- York Institution, and justly 
obsenres, that they rank among the ablest essays on the sub- 
ject in the English language. 

The method of instruction in the English schools, or at 
least those which I visited, is, in several respects, different 
from what prevails among us, or is found in France and 
Germany. The pupils are all seated at writing desks in a 
single room, which is hung round with engravings or paintings, 
some of them very elegant The lesson is written on one 
or more large black boards, according to the number of 
classes, by the teacher or teachers, and the pupils are required 
to commit it to memory. This is done, in a measure, by 
means of the two-handed manual alphabet, which is wholly 
confined, I beUeve, to the British schools. So far as I could 
learn, there is very little writing from dictation through 
pantomimic signs. Independent compositions of their own, 
are rather written by the pupils from the engravings and 
paintings which ornament the walls of the school-room. A 
composition of this kind which I saw, and which the teacher 
seemed to consider about on an average with these produc- 
tions, was httle better than a jumble of words, the meaning 
of which could be deciphered only from an acquaintance with 
the sign language of the deaf and dumb, and the order in 
which the parts of a sentence arise in their minds. The 
teacher transposed the order of the words, correcting what 
Has wrong, and erasing what was redundant, and then gave 
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it to the pupil to copy oflf, and commit to memory, remarking 
at the same time that this was his usual method, and that in 
this way the pupil, in the course of time, would learn to 
write correctly. The same process was also described to 
me at another school as customary there. 

At the first establishment of deaf-mute instruction in Great 
Britain, and even so late as within thirty years, the teaching 
of articulation formed an important part of the coursep 
Gradually, however, it has sunk in estimation, till now in no 
English school, with a single exception, is it generally tau^t 
A few, here and there, are instructed, but as forming a part 
of the system of instruction, it no longer, in these institutions, 
exists. In one of the schools in which the teacher is desirous 
of giving it a wider extension, the directors, I was informed 
on good authority, do not deem its advantages sufficient to 
counterbalance the loss of time, and look upon the results 
thus far obtained as exceedingly trifling. Even in the London 
Institution, where articulation is professedly taught, the 
Principal assured me that the object in view is by no means 
to teach all the scholars to speak, but only to understand by 
the motion of the Ups what is said by others.* According 
to a very intelligent gentleman who had been ten years 
connected with tliat institution, not one-fourth can be taught 
to speak. That such should have been the history of articu- 
lation as a branch of instruction in Great Britain, will not 

* If the degree of success obtained in teaching the deaf and dumb to 
read upon the lips, may be judged of from the progress of the most in- 
telligent deaf mute I have ever seen, a pupil of the London InstitutioD, 
more than nine years under instruction, afterwards himself an instmctor, 
and enjoying the additional advantage of having a sister who has takeo 
unwearied pains in talking with him, it can not, in ordinary cases, bo 
very groat. In conversing witli him, it was frequently necessary to resort 
to writing, or spelling on the fingers. Indeed, without some such 
resource, convorsation, at least for a considerable time, would haye been 
impracticable. 
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appear singular to those to whom the great and peculiar 
obstacles to be encountered in teaching the pronunciation 
of our language are familiar. 

It is quite common, if not universal, to take the pupils on 
the Sabbath to church. In Manchester, where a church 
edifice forms the body of the building, and the two wings 
are occupied by the blind and the deaf and dumb respectively, 
the former sit in one gallery and the latter facing them in 
the other, the congregation Grom the neighborhood occupying 
the seats below. Such a weekly exhibition of the deaf and 
dumb may have the advantage of reminding the communis 
of the claims of the unfortunate upon their charity, and thus 
rendering them more Uberal, but in respect to their religious 
instruction very httle can be said in its favor. The religious 
service afterwards held exclusively for the deaf and dumb, 
is conducted, as with us, in the language of signs. The pupils 
are sedulously taught the Lord's prayer, the creeds of the 
church of England, and the more important parts of religious 
truth, and are then confirmed. 

In August, 1841, a society was formed at London for the 
purpose of ^^ providing employment, relief, and reUgious in- 
struction for the adult deaf and dumb.'' According to the 
best authenticated census, the number of this unfortunate class 
in London is estimated at two thousand. The grand object 
of the society is to provide deaf and dumb youth, on their 
quitting the place of their early instruction, with a trade, by 
which they shall be qualified to earn the means of subsistence, 
and also during this time and afterwards to furnish them with 
religious instruction. For this latter purpose, religious 
services are held in the language of signs twice every Sab- 
bath; besides which, there is a meeting for prayer and 
religious instruction on Wednesday and Friday evenings. 
The socie^ have been fortunate in securing the services of 
Mr. Matthew R. Burns, a deaf mute of uncommon intelligence. 
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who was employed for several years as teacher in the school 
at Aberdeen, and who appears to feel the deepest interest ia 
the religious welfare of the deaf and dumb. Thus far the 
undertaking has succeeded well The deaf and diunb in the 
metropolis appear to take pleasure in attending religioos 
services, so much better adapted to their wants than tin 
services of the ordinary places of public worship, and it is to 
be hoped that in this way much good wiU be accomplished 
The room in which religious services have been held, would 
contain only sixty or seventy persons; lately, however, 
another house has been procured, by which a larger number 
can be reached 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTION AT PARIS. 

From London I passed over to Paris, in order to visit the 
school made celebrated by the labors of De l'Ep6e and Sicaid, 
and the long continued efforts of their successors to perfect 
the art of deaf-mute education. Here I had repeated into 
views with Prof. Vaisse, formerly for some years in the 
service of the Board, and now one of the most eminent in- 
structors in that Institution. To him, and to Prof. Morel, 
the intelligent editor of the two last Paris Circulars and of 
the *^ Annates de ^education des Sourds-Muets et des 
Aveugles,"(i) I acknowledge myself much indebted for the 
valuable hints they threw out, as well as for their advice and 
assistance. 

Within a few years, the Institution at Paris has suffered 
a great loss in the death of Degerando and Itard. The 
former, as an author, is chiefly known to the pubUc by his 

(1) This is a periodical of moderate size, issued quarterly at eigbt 
.firancs per annum, and contains the latest information, both on the in* 
atruction of the deaf and dumb, and the blind. It is to be hoped it wiB 
l>e sustained. 
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•* History of Philosophy," and his work on " Self-Education.** 

His profound, comprehensive and candid work, in two octavo 

Yolumes, on the education of the deaf and dumb,(2) however, 

is superior to both. After having been for many years, a 

prominent member of the council of administration of the 

Fkuris school, he died in November, 1843, at the age of 72* 

*Itard,(3) the learned and distinguished physician of the 

"fastitution, rendered service to the cause of deaf-mute edu- 

iiation in another way. Thoroughly acquainted with medical 

wence, and placed under the most favorable circumstances, 

'both for instituting experiments and judging of their results, 

he devoted himself during a long hfe, almost exclusively to 

jtiie study of deafness, in order, if possible, to discover its 

tauses and the means of its removal. To accomplish the 

ktter result, he left no means which science or ingenuity 

coukl suggest, untried. Before his death, in July, 1839, he 

abandoned, in complete discouragement, all further attempts, 

and expressed the firm conviction that they were utterly 

ueless. ** Medical means," said he, ^' have no effect on the 

dead ; and, to me, it is certain that the ear in the deaf mute 

is DEAD : science can do nothing further."(4) 

In view of his long continued, varied and patient experi^ 
ments, in connection with the large number of subjects on 
which they were employed, it is not too much to affirm, that 
diey have fiunished, in advance, the most solid refutation of 
empirical pretensions, and enabled us with confidence to 

(2) Entitled, De reducation des Sourds-muets de naisBance, 3 VoIb. 
8vo. Paris, 1827. 

(3) His most important work, which has been translated into German, 
u entitled, Trait^ des Maladies de I'Oreille et de 1' Audition. 2 Vols; 
8io. Paris, 1821. Besides diis, he published several smaller works of 
pBitTalue. 

(4) Pay bonmeox (J. B.) La Parole enseign^is aux Sourds-muets, etc 
p. 35. 
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point the deaf mute to the imtructor for relief, instead of the 
surgeon or physician. The history of these experimeDti 
Avill be found in his works. At his death, he lefl a legacjr to 
the Institution, providing for the instruction of ten of the 
most promising pupils, to be selected each year, for a further 
course of three years. This class, with the addition <tf t 
few, supported by their friends beyond the usual term of 
instruction, is placed under the particular charge of Pro£ 
Morel. In 1838, M. De Lanneau, one of the Mayors of 
Paris, succeeded M. Ordinaire, who resigned the office of 
Director. The present Director takes no part in the instruo- 
tion of the classes. 

As I reached the Institution in rue St Jacques at \a 
o^clock, the drum was beating for the conunencement of 
school. The gaining of admittance, however, was no easf 
task. A formidable list of instructions and prohibitions for 
teachers, scholars and strangers, is posted up against the 
wall, and the entrance is guarded with a miUtary-monastic 
rigor, which stands in singular, and rather unpleasant contrast 
with the freedom of admittance common in Germany and 
the United States. On seeing the Director, however, he 
immediately gave me a written permission to visit the differ- 
ent classes of the male department, at my leisure. The 
female pu|)ils are taught in a separate part of the buildingi 
by teachers of their own sex. In this respect, the school at 
Paris differs from many, if not most similar establishments 
in France. Generally the schools for the deaf and dumb are 
exclusively for one sex, and are taught by members of some 
religious order among the Roman Catholics. At the time 
of my visit to Paris, four young men, eighteen or twenty^ 
years of age, belonging to the religious corporation, " brethren 
of the Christian doctrine,'' and dressed in long black gowns, 
broad brimmed hats, and white bands, were attending the 
classes, in order to fit themselves for instructors in the south 
of France. 
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En the male department, there were one hundred and fifteen 
pils, divided into six classes. As I passed firom class to 
Mto, and noticed the processes of instruction, and the results 
ilized, I did not wonder that Mr. Gallaudet, at the establish- 
snt of deaf-mute instruction in America, gave the preference 

die French method. Were the question to be opened 
J he would probably make the same selection again, 
are evidences of progress, of real solid attainment, 
ddb cannot be mistaken, in the school at Paris, and I have 
n nothing superior, if indeed any tiling equal to it, in my 
nt8 to other schools. 
With the method ofmstruction pursued at Paris, it will not 

necessary to speak in detail, since, in all important re- 
Mts, it is already known to American instructors. For 
i information of others, however, it may be said in a word, 
It it aims to put the pupil thoroughly into possession of 
ilten language, dividing the difficulties presented by the 
■■miatical constructicm of sentences, the meaning of woi;ds, 
t^ and proceeding, stq> by step, firom the simplest elements, 
I aU are surmounted. As the means of communication and 
phnation, it employs at first the natural pantomime of the 
pils themselves, and afterwards combines with it the written 
Iguage aheady learned, making constant use of questions 
d answers, and all the means by which the pupils may 
eome femiliar with the language of the country, both under 
' written and printed form. 

Within a short time, msiructum in arttculationj has, to a 
iiited extent been introduced. It is not supposed that this 
!Mild be advisable for all, or even for the larger number, 
ft only perhaps for a part, who still retain some degree of 
string, or have once learned to talk, or otherwise are pe- 
iliarly promising candidates for such a course. Of the one 
OBdred and fifteen male pupils, a class of twenty-nine receive 
tttruction in articuhition, an hour a day. These are divided 
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into two sectionsi the elder of which had been under insbuc- 
tion not far from a year. The younger division of fifteen, 
had so far failed to encourage expectations of their fiitate 
progress, that the attempt with eight of them was about to 
be abandoned. Of course, in respect to the other, it is too 
early to speak of the results. The instructor, a gentl^nan 
who has thoroughly studied the whole subject, and ia familiar 
with the best modes of instruction in articulation, remarked 
with equal good sense and modesty, that all that could be 
said at present is, that the most promising might be able at 
least to make tliemselves understood. At the same time, he 
observed, that much depended on having the pupil well dis- 
posed, that this kind of instruction was peculiarly laborioufl, 
especially when the subjects were beginners ; that on account 
of tlie continual necessity of individual instruction, a great 
deal of time was consumed ; and that the French, as weD as 
the English language, on account of its irr^ular orthogn^hy 
in respect to pronunciation, interposed great obstacles in the 
way of success. Unfortunately, he has too many scholars ; 
but aside from this, all that skiU and experience can do will 
be accomplished, and the results may be justly looked &r 
with great interest 

There are also a few other schools in France, as for in- 
stance, those in Bordeaux, Toulouse, and Nanc^, in which 
instruction in articulation is given to those who, it is sup- 
posed, can derive profit from it Thus far, however, it can 
be considered only as an experiment M. Piroux, rf Nancy, 
one of the most eminent instructors in France, whom I hail 
the pleasure of meeting at Paris, informed me that of hift 
seventy pupils, he was attempting to teach eleven to articu- 
late. To teach the others, to judge from his own expe- 
rience, would require too much time and labor. 

To return to the Institution at Paris. In every schoo! 
room, a card is suspended against the wall, containing tw^ 
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my short printed forms of prayer, one designed to be re- 
fnted by one of the class, in the language of signs, before 
fcboolf the other at its close. On one of these occasions at 
which I was present, the memory of the scholar failed him 
in the middle of the prayer, and the card was obliged to be 
brought to him to help him through. The chapel of the In- 
stitution is a neat httle room, presenting with its altar, cru- 
eifiz, wax candles, &c., the usual appearance of a Roman 
Cathohc house of worship. On the Sabbath, mass is held 
in the morning, and vespers in tlie afternoon. In order to 
maintain the general system of keeping the two departments 
of the Institution entirely distinct, tlie females occupy the 
gaDery opposite the altar, while the males sit below. 

The trades at present taught in the Paris Institution, are 
those of tailoring, shoe-making, blacksmithing, carpentering, 
turning, and Uthograpliing. In addition to tliis, all the pu- 
pils are instructed in drawing, three hours a week, and on 
Ifae whole it may be safely said, that the pupils, taken as a 
body, are well prepared for the duties of life. 

In bidding farewell to this venerable Institution, the eldest 
in the world, it was impossible not to recall to mind the vast 
change in the prospects of the deaf and dumb, since nearly 
ninety years ago, the Abbe de I'Epee commenced his bene- 
volent undertaking. Instead of tlieir being doomed to live 
and die in mental darkness, provision more or less ample, is 
now made in every country in the civilized world for their 
education. More than one hundred and seventy institutions 
tnd schools are devoted to their instruction. In Denmark, 
New-York, and some of the other States of the American 
Union, an enlarged philanthropy has furnished the means of 
education, at the public expense, for each deaf mute, and 
reflected a lustre on their legislation, which victories and 
conquests can never confer. The barrier standing for so 
many ages between the deaf mute and his more favored 
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fellow men, is broken down. He, who was once a moral 
outcast, is now, by means of instruction in language, united 
with his race in the fellowship of knowledge and hope. 

GERMAN SCHOOLS. 

In accordance with the instructions of the Board, my 
attention has been principally devoted to the German schools, 
and it will be with respect to them, therefore, that the present 
report will be chiefly occupied. Within the last fifteen yean 
a greatly increased interest has been felt in Grermany in the 
education of the deaf and dumb, and many institutions, bodi 
public and private, have been estabUshed. . The number at 
present, exclusive of those in Austria, where a different 
system of instruction prevails, is, according to the latest 
information, sixty, with eleven hundred and seventy-nine 
pupib and one hundred and twelve teachers. From the 
failure of statistical data in some cases, there is no reason to 
doubt that the number of teachers and pupils is somewhat 
larger. Of these institutions, some are supported at the 
expense of the State, others by benevolent associations, and 
others still are mere private estabUshments. Generally, in 
comparison with American institutions, they are very small 
This arises partly from the ambition of each State in Ge^ 
many to have its own institution, and partly from an un- 
willingness or inability to provide for the education of all ill 
deaf and dumb, which leaves room for private establishments 
The consequences of this multiplication of small schools an 
fiur from beneficial The benefits of a judicious classificatioi 
of scholars according to their attainments are lost, the atten 
tion of the teacher is distracted, and his instruction become 
miscellaneous and scattered. The matter becomes stil 
worse when the bhnd, and even cretins and idiots, are absurdl] 
thrown into the same school, as is done at Weimar am 
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EiseDach.(i) Since visiting these small German schools, and 
observing the serious disadvantages under which they labor, 
I have been more than ever satisfied with the wisdom of the 
policy, adopted by the State of New-York, of sustaining one 
large institution in preference to several small ones. 

There are also three classes of schools of a peculiar kind 
which demand a passing notice. 

1. Schools designed for the education of the deaf and dumb 
01 connection with the blind. The number of these institutions 
is small, and they exist, as both directors and teachers were 
forward to assure me, only in cases where economical con- 
liderations render it necessary. It may well be doubted, 
lowever, whether even in States so poor and small as some 
n Germany, this is wise economy. It is evident at a glance, 

(1) The education of idiotB, strange as it may appear, is beginning to 
ittract considerable attention in Prussia and Saxony, and seems to be 
Atended with some succesSr Mr. Saegert, director of the institution for 
he deaf and dumb at Berlin, has just presented a memorial to the govern. 
■ent on the subject, which will shortly be published, recommendiug t)ie 
wtablishment of an asylum for these unfortunate beings. He states that 
BBce last April, he has taken under his own care twelve children, so 
mbecile that they could neither talk nor even feed themselves, and by a 
SUgent cultivation of their five senses, has attained the following rosult3» 
rii : Four have learned to speak, read, and write, to move freely and 
let like human beings, who eight months ago were unable to help them- 
Mlres ; two speak like other children, but cannot read or write ; sit 
ixe now learning to talk. His aim is to awaken the mental faculties of 
the idiotic, to such a degree that they can be placed under instruction like 
other children. It is his own private undertaking, and has no proper 
connection with the instruction of the deaf and dumb ; at the same time, 
&B habit of penetrating to the simplest elements, necessary to a successful 
teacher of deaf mutes, would always give him a great advantage in this 
load of instruction. Several of the German teachers, I found, were 
nisking the experiment. Mr. Reich, of Leipzig, has, more judiciously, 
neonunended the subject to the attention of the government of Saxony. 
^ results already realized can hardly fail to shed light on some inter- 
Mbg queations in mental science. 

7 
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that there is no natural connection between the instractioA 
of these two unfortunate classes. The great aim of the iiv- 
structioD of the deaf and dumb is to put them into possessioQ 
of the ordinary language of society. This the blind already 
have, and they only need, through this, to be made acquainted 
with other know^ledge. In respect to language, therefore, 
the blind commence tlieir education exactly where the deaf 
and dumb leave oif, and hence it is impossible to teach them 
in the same class. The Board will not be surprised, there- 
fore, to learn that in the few schools of this description there 
are two entirely distinct departments, and that the only point 
of union between the deaf mutes and the blind is, that they 
sleep under the same roof, eat at the same table, and are 
under the direction of the same principal In the hours of 
recreation and labor, there does not appear to be much in- 
tercourse bet^veen the two classes. The bUnd find it much 
easier to converse with each other than with the deaf and 
dumb, and, on the other hand, the deaf and dumb are able 
to converse more rapidly and pleasantly with each other 
than with the blind. I was told, also, that the blind, being 
so much in advance of their deaf-mute companions in mis- 
fortune, are apt to look down upon them as children, while 
the latter, in return, accustomed as they are to receive all 
their ideas through the medium of seeing, are inclined to 
suspect that the blind, with their sightless eyes, and often 
averted countenances, are inferior to other men, and have 
only a partial understanding of what is said to them. 

So trifling, indeed, is the advantage gained, and so em- 
barrassing the distraction occasioned by the union of two 
sorts of schools, having different objects and processes, the 
principals and teachers of such schools made no scruples in 
frankly confessing that, if it were possible, they would greatly 
prefer a separation. On this point, the experience of Df- 
Jacger, for many years principal of the Institution of thi^ 
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kiiid in the kingdom of Wurtemburg, whose authority in 
Germany is justly very high, is decisive. At first, he was 
strongly in favor of the union of such schools. The practical 
working of the plan, however, completely reversed his opinion, 
and at present, both in conversation and pubUcly, with rare 
magnanimity, he acknowledges himself to have formerly been 
in error. In a communication to the Allgemeine Schul-* 
zeitung, for 1834, No. 72, he has recorded his deliberate 
conviction, the fruit of many years' experience, that ^^ such 
I union of schools should never be made, except when the 
WBiA of adequate pecuniary means renders it indispensably 
necessary.'' 

What are the objections, which experience shows to exist, 
to this forced connection of entirely dissimilar institutions, I 
learned more fully from two gentlemen, one in England, the 
other in Germany, both of whom had been principals of 
schools of this description. They both agreed, that some of 
die blind brought with them, not only an acquaintance with 
the vices of society, but also a great deal of vicious language, 
rhich the deaf and dumb would otherwise never have learned, 
lad that it was almost impossible to guard effectually against 
this demoralizing influence. They both express themselves, 
n the strongest manner, against the union of the blind and 
he deaf and dumb in the same institutions, as impolitic and 
inwise, of no advantage to the instruction of the latter, and 
objecting their morals tq certain danger. 

2. Schooh in which the attempt is made to teach the deaf and 
honb along with children in possessiofh of all their senses. The 
msibili^ and expediency of such a union was suggested and 
insisted on, twenty-five years ago, by Arrowsmith in England. 
In Germany, where every theory is sure to find supporters, 
a suggestion like this could not escape unnoticed. It found 
in advocate in Graser^ a distinguished Bavarian writer on 
common school education, whose work on the subject, already 
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in the library of the Institution, only demonstrates, as Jaegtf 
remarks, that the greatest abibties cannot supply the i^rant 
of experience. As would naturally be expected, it sounds 
better in theory than it proves to be in practice. The deaf 
and dumb set out in their education, from a point so entirelv 
different from children in the possession of all their senses, that 
the attempt to teach them in the same class, or even in the 
same school, is found to be attended with decided disadvan- 
tages for both. In the school at Bayreuth, under Graser's 
superintendence, according to the testimony of a visitor, 
there were four deaf mutes. In order to receive instructicm 
with the other children, however, even in the most elementary 
branches, two years of separate preparatory instruction were 
necessary in the first place, and then two hours in additi(Hi 
daily, and the result of the whole was, that they were taught 
with the other scholars only in a few mechanical exercises, 
arithmetic, writing and copying from dictation.( i ) Mr. Grone- 
wald, of Cologne, found, in his visit there, no better results. 
An experiment of the same kind has also been made at 
Weissenfels. Two of the pupils, after having been under 
instruction a couple of years, were placed in the elementary 
school for hearing children connected with the Teachers' 
Seminary. At the end of two years, it was found, ^rsl, that 
the deaf mutes were discontented and anxious to return to 
the school for the deaf and dumb ; secondly^ that they were 
a burden to the teacher, and consumed time which ought to 
be devoted to the other scholars ; and, thirdly^ that the deaf 
mutes themselves had made less progress than the class they 
had left two years before. The experiment has also been 
tried in other places with no better results, and the dHivic* 
tion is now general, that the deaf and dumb must be edu- 

(1) Paulsen ; Die Taubatummen-Anatalt in Schleswig in Jahn 1838f 
p. 17, 
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ted in schools and institutions designed especially for 

i. There is another class of schools for deaf mutes, in 
ne of the German States, especially in Prussia, connected 
h senwuiries for the ediication of teacliers for the common 
ools. According to the census of 1834, there were ten 
•Qsand one hundred and sixty-two deaf mutes in the 
issian monarchy, of whom two thousand nine hundred 
I thirty-nine were between the ages of five and fifteen, 
I yet only about four hundred were under instruction. 
ch enormous sums are expended by Prussia in maintaining 
' fortresses, and generally her immense military establish- 
Qt, as well as in repahring old cathedrals, that the means 
educating her deaf and dumb are wanting. In order to 
ke some provision for them, however, the government has 
in engaged since 1829, in attempting to popularize deaf- 
te instruction. It was hoped that, by giving a course of 
tures to the young men in the Teachers^ Seminaries, and 
opportunity of a little practice in the instruction of the 
if and dumb, they might be able to educate the deaf mutes 
their own vicinity, when engaged as school teachers, or 
least do much to prepare them for an institution, while 
I knowledge they thus acquired, would, also, be of service 
the instruction of hearing children. It will be instantly 
n that this, in its main features, was only a modification 
Graser^s plan. It overlooked two important facts ; Jirst^ 
it a long time is required to form an accomplished teacher 
the deaf and dumb ; and, secondly^ that in order to succeed, 
I whole attention must be devoted to the subject before 
Q. There have not been wanting persons, who, fix>m the 
It, saw that the plan was open to serious objections. They 

;i) See Jaeger ; Anleitung, &c., Vol. 1st, (2d Ed.) p. 52 ; where the 
bject is diflcuflaed. 
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observed that the young men in the Teachers^ Seminaries 
were already overburdened with studies, and that a faithful 
teacher of a common school had enough to do, properly to 
instruct his hearing scholars, without being loaded with the 
additional responsibility of teaching the deaf and dumb.(i) 

In Denmark, where the experiment has been tried, it was 
abandoned several years since.(2) In Prussia, also, it has 
proved a failure. The original plan, of providing teachers 
to educate the deaf and dumb at their own place of residence, 
has been silently given up. In a report recently presented 
to the government by the director of the Teachers' Seminaiy 
at Erfurt, he rested the expediency of the connection between 
the seminary and the deaf and dumb school, mainly on the 
benefit received by the latter. This, I am satisfied, is the 
principal advantage. A great deal of mechanical instnictioQ 
is necessary in articulating schools, and the assistance of 
three or four young men, who are willing to perform it, is 
of great service to the teacher, although probably of not 
much benefit to the young men themselves. 

There is also considerable discussion, especially in Prussia, 
between the comparative advantages of day schools and wr 
stihUiofis for the deaf and dumb. Although, on the German 
method of instruction, there is more room for such a question 
than with us, yet, even with them, the institutions appear to 
me decidedly to deserve tlie preference. The advantage 
claimed by the schools is, that on their system the deaf and 
dumb can put their acquisitions in speaking into use, in active 
communication with the families in which tliey reside ; add 
to their stock of knowledge, by intercourse with the world, 
and increase their facility of utterance, on the one hand, and 

(1) Paulsen ; Die Taubstummen-Anstalt in Schleswig, etc , p. 18. 
Suckow ; Jahresbericht ueber die Taubstummen-Erziekungt-Anstalt ia 
Breslau, 1835, p. 10. 

(2) Paulsen, p. 8. 
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reading on the lips, on the other, by constant practice. I 
shall have occasion, in another connection, to show that very 
much of this is mere theory, and that it is in vain to expect, 
that persons in general, who in an instant can make a sign, 
to express what, in the slow and careful manner of speaking 
necessary with the deaf and dumb, would require several 
minutes, will to any extent put themselves to the trouble to 
Sfle spoken language. But, aside from this, and granting all 
the advantages claimed by the schools, they are more than 
counterbalanced by the dangers to which the deaf and dumb 
•re exposed, by running in the streets and mingling with the 
miscellaneous company they fall in with, and by the loss of 
the careful watchfulness and steady moral influence, which 
their residence in an institution under the constant inspection 
of their teachers, renders it possible to exert(i) So true is 
this, that it is undeniable, that the deaf and dumb are in less 
danger from the contagion of evil communication and ex- 
ample, in the institution of the Board in the city of New- 
York, than they would be in a day school in any country 
Tillage in the State. 

The notices abready given, to say nothing of the misunder- 
itanding and unpleasant feeUng I was sorry to find prevailing 
among the German instructors, will be sufficient to show, 
that, in respect to the external organization of deaf and dumb 
schools, we have nothing to learn from Prussia, or any of 
the German States. The plan pursued by the kingdom of 
Denmark and the State of New- York, admits, I am satisfied, 
of no essential improvement 

In respect to another question, viz, whether the German 
system of instruction, either wholly or in part, can be intro- 
duced with advantage into the American schools, a longer 
investigation and more careful inquiry become necessary. 

(1) Jaeger; Anleitung, pp. 67, 58. 
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A system of education, and nio»t of all, of deaf-mote educa- 
tion, is not understood in a day ; nor is it possible for even the 
most experienced instructor, to express an inteUigent opinion 
on many points, without long continued and patient exami- 
nation. In maldng these examinations, now continued for 
several months, I have endeavored, on the one hcmd, to dis- 
engage myself from all preconceived opinions in favor of o«r 
own system, and to escape on the other, from sudden and 
unreasonable admiration of what is foreign and new. The 
comparative merit of the German system has been in dis- 
cussion more than half a century, and although most in- 
structors have declared against it, I have felt that I owed it 
to tlie Board, in forming an independent opinion, to keep 
myself open to the proper influence of all the sound views 
and trust- worthy evidence in its favor, to whatever concla- 
sion they might finally lead, not less than to guard against 
incredible stories, partial examination, and sanguine and 
unsupported opinions. 

In order to put the Board fully into possession of the Ger- 
man views and methods of instruction, both in their histori- 
cal development, and present form, it will be necessary to go 
back to the origin of deaf-mute instruction in Germany. 
We can tlien easily pass to the theory on which this instruo 
tion now rests, afterwards, to the methods and processes by 
which it proceeds, and the actual results it realizes, and shall 
then be in a condition to form a conclusion in respect to its 
merits and defects, and the advantages and disadvantages 
which attend it, as compared with the system pursued in the 
New-York Institution. 

I. HISTORY or DEAF-MUTE INSTRUCTION IN GERXANT. 

Although attempts had been made to instruct individual 
deaf mutes at an earlier period, yet the history in Germany, 
properly conmiences with Samuel Heinicre, a self-made 
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schoolmaster, in a small village near Hamburg. He was 
bom in 1729, and after having spent the last twelve years of 
lis life, at the head of the institution for the deaf and dumb, at 
[«eipzig, established by the Elector of Saxony, died in April, 
;790. Two centuries before, a Spanish monk, named Pedro 
kPo7ice,(i) had taught two brothers and a sister, all deaf and 
hrnib, of the constable of Castile, to speak, and at intervals 
rom that time downwards, the attempt had been repeated, 
rith here and there single individuals, in most of the princi- 
al countries of Europe. Writers too, had speculated on 
lie subject, and even given directions how a mechanical ar- 
icalation might be attained by those who had no ear to test 
B correctness. Among the most distinguished of these, 
ms John Conrad Amman, a physician in Holland, whose 
rork, entitled Surdus Loquens, even now holds a very re* 
pectable place among the books of its class, and by some, 
I considered superior to any subsequent writings on the 
ubject. A copy of this work fell into the hands of Heinicke, 
ist at the time that he became interested in a deaf mute 
rhom he undertook to instruct, and in connection with the 
^orance of many of the child's friends, which rendered con- 
ersation by writing impossible, seems to have laid the foun- 
lation of that preference for articulation, which constitutes 
be peculiarity of the German school. 

It is interesting to trace the practical development of er- 
oneous theories, long after the theories themselves are ex- 
ploded. To spoken language, Amman attributed a strange 
nd mysterious power. In its perfection, he seems to have 
onsidered it to be such a translucent medium of expression 
IS to be universally intelligible, and is by no means sure, 
hat the language of the apostles on the day of Pentecost, 
ly means of which they were understood by every kindred 

(1) Ponce died, 1584. 
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and people and tongue and nation present, was not this effi- 
cacious speech, imparted by immediate inspiration ! *^ There 
is in us," he says, ^^ no faculty which more strikingly beais 
the character of life than speech ; nay, in the human voice 
may be said to dwell the very essence of life. In a word, 
the voice is a living emanation of that immortal spirit, whidi 
God breathed into the nostrils of man, when he created him 
a living soul. Among the immense number of gifts from 
God to man, it is speech, in which eminently shines the im* 
print of Divinity. In like manner as the Almighty created 
all things by his word, so he gave to man, not only, in an 
appropriate language, to celebrate worthily his author, bat 
further, to produce by speech whatever he desires, in con- 
formity with the laws of his existence. This divine mode of 
speaking almost disappeared from the earth, along with 80 
many other perfections, at that unhappy epoch, the fall 
Hardly, in the long course of ages since elapsed, has the 
precious prerogative been accorded to a few privileged indi- 
viduals. These were no other than souls, sanctified and 
united to God by fervent and continual prayer, who, inter- 
rogating the very essence of things, have been endowed with 
the gift of miracles. These holy personages have exhibited* 
to the view of other men, traces of an empire, once commoC 
to all, but which most have suffered to escape !!(!)" 

It is not to be wondered at, that such views, upon a mai^ 
of Heinicke's temperament, and under his circumstances^ 
should have made a deep and abiding impression. As h^ 
read and pondered upon human language, and its wonderfiiP 
power of embodying and conveying to others, the operation^ 
of the soul, he thought of it, as his master had done before^ 
him, chiefly, if not only, in its spoken form. It was the - 
voice, which showed forth the glory of God's gift to man. It 

(l)Surdu8 Loquens: sive Dissertatio de Loquela, 1740. 
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was speech only, ivliich fully comprehended, contained and 
expressed, the movements of the soul. Every other means 
of communication was dead. That alone spoke into life and 
power, and stood by itself in its capacity of awaking the 
same life in the soul of others. 

Setting out with tliese leading ideas, his views of written 
language may easily be ascertained. ^^ The written word,'' 
says he, ^^ is only the representative of articulate sound. It 
addresses itself to the eye, and can never be imprinted on 
the soul, or become the medium of thought. That is the 
sole prerogative of the voice. Without an acquaintance 
with spoken language, a deaf-mute child can never become 
any thing more than a writing machine, or have any thing 
beyond a succession of images passing through his mind.** 
(Heinicke's language in substance.) 

At this very time, there was an instructor of the deaf and 
dumb, in France, whose success, notwithstanding the serious 
errors with which his system was disfigured, afforded the 
most striking refutation of the fundamental principle of Ilei- 
nicke, that thinking can only be carried on through the me- 
dium of articulate words, conceived of by the mind. This was 
Charles Michel de t^JSpeCj born at Versailles, on tlie 25th of 
November, 1712. 

Assuming that our ideas, in their own nature, have no 
closer connection with vocal sounds, than with written words, 
that the signs or gestures natural to tlie deaf and dumb may 
be made to answer the same purpose, wliich our motlier 
tongue serves in the learning of a foreign language, he aimed 
to make his pupils acquainted with books through a process 
of specific translations of signs into written language, and 
that again into signs. So unartificial, however, is the struc- 
ture of the natural sign language of tlie deaf and dumb, so 
destitute of the inflections of grammar, and so much does it 
confine itself to individual and concrete forms of expression, 
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that he found himself obliged to construct for it, in fact, a 
grammar and vocabulary, that is, in other words, to invent 
a sign, or succession of signs, for all those numerous words 
and modifications of words, together with the grammatical 
terminations and connectives, which exist only in our highly 
artificial languages, and then to bring the whole into a gram- 
matical order, corresponding with that of the French lan- 
guage. His error, in which he was followed by Sicard, con- 
sisted in the attempt to give to the sign language of the deaf 
and dumb, a development of which it is not susceptible. Still 
it is not to be denied, that he was eminently successful, even 
if we had no other evidence than the testimony of the learned 
and profound philosopher, Condillac (Grammaire ; cap. 1. 
du Language d' Action.) 

It cannot be sufficiently regretted, that these two men, 
who should have been friends, will ever stand before the 
world as rivals and enemies. Both were probably to blame. 
Both were too desirous of claiming for themselves the honor 
of discoveries and attempts, which belonged exclusively to 
neither. Heinicke, however, commenced the attack. In a 
small work, on the mode of thinking of the deaf and dumb, 
issued in 1780, in which he makes mention of his own method 
of instruction, he presumptuously and most rashly ventured 
the assertion, that all other methods, that of the Abbe de 
I'Epee not excepted, were useless and pernicious, and no less 
than delusive folly, fraud and nonsense. De I'Sp^e was not 
the man to sustain such an assault unmoved. He entered 
the arena, and several letters, couched in terms which suffi- 
ciently attested the severity of the one and the keenness of 
the other, passed between them. 

A few words are sufficient to sum up the substance of the 
whole. Heinicke maintains, that the deaf and dumb, instead 
of being instructed in language through the medium of signs 
and writing, should be taught to speak and read aloud by 
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imitating the motion of the lips ; on the ground, that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, for the mind, by the sense of sight 
alone, to grasp the endless succession of letters which form 
the words of spoken language, and that abstract ideas cannot 
be conununicated to the deaf and dumb, either by writing or 
pantomimic signs. 

The answer of De iK'pee was, that he himself had instruct- 
ed the deaf and dumb in speaking, but that according to his 
experience, the acquisition was of no great value ; that the 
whole time spent in the mechanical learning of speech, by 
the deaf mute, was so much deducted from the opportunities 
of mental cultivation ; that if it was impossible for the deaf 
and dumb to remember, by the sense of sight, the order in 
which the letters of words are placed in writing, the same 
difficulty pertains to speaking aloud, inasmuch as the deaf 
mute must recollect the different positions of the mouth, 
which are demanded by different sounds ; that in point of 
&ctf deaf mutes learn the letters of the alphabet in a very 
short time ; that the manual alphabet, in which the written 
letters are represented by different positions of the fingers^ 
supplied the place of articulation ; and that, because the 
manual alphabet, aUke with the sound of the letters, is not 
capable of conveying the signification of words, resort must 
be had to methodical signs, or the artificial system of signs 
to which we have ahready alluded. 

Which of the combatants gained tlie victory, in a contest 
in which both were more or less in the wrong, it is of no im- 
portance to decide. Indeed, the controversy might well be 
allowed to be forgotten, were it not for the doubly unfortu- 
nate result which has followed it. Not only did it early 
produce a division into opposing schools, of teachers aiming 
at the same common object, but it has had the effect in Ger- 
many of making a wrong issue upon the question in debate. 
De l'£pee^8 time, great changes have been made in that 
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system of instruction, which relies principally upon pantomi- 
mic signs and writing to impart to the deaf mute a know- 
ledge of the meaning and power of language. Sicard varied 
from De I'Epee. The American schools, and even the 
school at Paris, have varied much from Sicard. The man- 
ual alphabet nearly every where now occupies, as an instra- 
ment of instruction, a very subordinate position. More and 
more, in the progress of improvement, the great dependence 
is placed upon written language, explained, in the elementaiy 
stages of instruction, by means of the natural sign language 
of the deaf and dumb, and at a later period by means of lan- 
guage already learned. Hence the question in our day in 
respect to the articulation system and its effects is entirely 
changed. 

Unfortunately, the German teachers, with here and there 
an honorable exception, seem to be unaware of the fact 
With laughable earnestness they still make grave assaults 
upon the manual alphabet, as if De I'Epee were still in the 
field, and the question lay between that and articulation. No 
writer fails to send an arrow against methodical signs, as if 
that artificial system must of course be employed in the ab- 
sence of instruction in articulation. And the consequence 
is, that it is impossible from the German works, to gather an 
adequate view of the mooted question in respect to the great 
rival systems, as it rum stands. 

From the school of Heinicke at Leipzig, have proceeded, 
directly, or indirectly, nearly all the schools for the deaf and 
dumb in Germany, with the exception of those in Austria, 
and a few in Bavaria. 

The son of Heinicke, lately deceased, became the princi- 
pal of a school at Crefeld ; one of his daughters was mar- 
ried to Mr. Eschke, principal of the school in Berlin, and 
another to Mr. Reich, the present accomplished director of 
tlie original institution at Leipzig ; and the natural conse- 
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ence has been, that the teachers formed at these schools, 
nstituting the lai^er portion of those engaged in deaf-mute 
struction, have carried away with them the preference for 
ticulation which now forms the peculiarity of the German 
sthod. The system is established. They know no other, 
had, as we have seen, its origin in the efficacious speech 
Amman, trammeled, in the mind of Heinicke, with the 
monstrably erroneous theory, that thinking is impossible, 
cept through the medium of articulate words. Except 
irhaps by a very few, the theory of Heinicke is now aban- 
ned. No one holds the mystical notions of Amman, 
early all are wiUing to admit that both signs and writing 
ny serve as a medium of thought Jaeger indeed denies 
e latter, although with strange inconsistency, he admits 
at the finger alphabet, (which is nothing else than the forms 
* letters represented by different positions of the fingers,) 
ay serve this purpose. In this opinion, however, to judge 
ym published writings, and the dissent repeatedly expressed 
r the German teachers in conversation, he stands almost, 
not quite, alone. Says one of the most prominent German 
riters on this subject : ^^ We can by no means agree with 
einicke and his followers, that true thinking is impossible 
[cept through spoken language ; nor can we admit the 
union of Graser, that speaking alone restores the deaf and 
imb to human society."(i) " Thought, we must never for- 
it, possesses an inherent activity, which is dependent on no 
rm, whether writing or sound. True, with those who pos- 
M the faculty of hearing, thought is from infancy associa- 
id with words ; but this connection is by no means under 
II circumstances necessary .''(2) Says another, " so much 
I clear to every unprejudiced mind, that by far too much 

1. Hill, VoUstandige AnleituDg sum Unterricht, p. 131. 

2. lb. p. 127. 
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importance has been attached to the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb in speaking, as a means of mental cultivation^ h 
deciding upon the value and necessity of this branch of in- 
struction, it has been common to proceed upon general prin- 
ciples, derived from the manner in which language is devd- 
oped in perfectly organized merij without sufficiently taking 
into view the peculiarity of the condition of the deaf and 
dumb. Our own opinion is, that a final decision upon tins 
doubtful and most interesting question can be formed, only 
after the most careful observation and experience in respect 
to the deaf and dumb, coupled with an accurate knowledge 
of their physical and mental state, and the peculiarity which 
attaches itself to the manner in which they must become ac- 
quainted with language.^ 

In connection with the breaking away of the Grerman 
instructors from the erroneous theory of Heinicke, indicated 
by the views just quoted, while at the same time influenced 
by many of his modes of thought, has arisen within a few 
years, a very wide diversity of opinion in respect to deaf- 
mute education. Perhaps in such a land, it could not well 
be otherwise. So great are now these differences, that I 
have had serious doubts of the propriety of speaking of a 
German method, and can justify the expression, only on the 
ground of the prominence given to articulation as a branch 
of instruction. First, there is the Saxon school^ the oldest in 
Germany, the one whose principles and processes agree 
most nearly with those of Heinicke. Of this class of instruct- 
ors, now very small, Mr. Reich, of Leipzig, xpay be consid- 
ered as standing at the head. 

Next in age comes what may be called the Wurtembarg 
scJioolj of which the Rev. Mr. Jaeger, for many years prin- 
cipal of the Royal Institution at Gmund, about thirty miles 
from Stuttgard, and author of several valuable works, may 
be regarded as the founder. The teachers, who fully em- 
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^e his views, also, are not numerous, ajid are principally 
►e found in Southern Germany. 

'hirdly must be reckoned, what may be termed the New 
s^an school, from the recognized expounder of its princi- 
i, Mr. Moritz Hill, the intelligent instructor in the 
Lchers' Seminary at Weissenfels, in the Prussian province 
Saxony. I found a number of teachers, especially 
>iig the young men, who embrace his views with ardor, 
are carrying them out with great zeal. 
'he larger part, however, of the German teachers, follow 
usively neither of these methods, but adopt parts of one, 
parts of another, in such a manner as to render impos- 
3 any thing but the most general principle of classifica- 
. So great are the difficulties occasioned by tliese 
srences, that, at times, I have almost despaired of being 
I to speak on the German theory and processes at all ; 
if in any case, in the general observations which follow, 
all be found to have fallen into error, I can only say, by 
' of apology, that the German teachers, it is evident, 
I from conversation, and the complaints they utter, of 
ig misunderstood and misrepresented, frequently do not 
srstand each other. ^ 

II. GERMAN THEORIES OF INSTRUCTION. 

VhaX relates to the prevalent theories of deaf-mute edu- 

on in Germany, as distinguished from the practice, may 

comprised under tlnree divisions, viz. : the am or object, 

tnecuis, and the instruments of bistructioiu 

. In respect to tlie main ol^ect to be secured by the edu- 

lOn of tlie deaf and dumb, the larger portion of the Ger- 

I instructors perfectly agree with teachers in other 

ntries. Some, indeed, attach so much importance to 

teaching of articulation, as to leave the impression that 

y recognize no higher aim ; but those who take a wider 

8 
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view, regard a preparation for intercourse with society as 
only a part of the object, and justly remark, with the excck 
lent Mr. Jaeger, that the main end of the instruction of the diaf 
and dumb is to prepare them for this world and the next ; far 
life and for death. 

2. The means of accomplishing this end, are instruction 
in the ordinary branches taught in the VoUcsschulen^ or pop- 
ular schools of the country, viz. : language, reading, writing, 
geography, arithmetic, drawing, and religion, as it is called 
in Germany, or the narratives and doctrines of the Bible. 

In the practical execution of this theory, however, arises 
an immense difficulty, which imparts to the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb, the principles on which it rests, and the 
processes by which it must be effected, a character alto- 
gether peculiar. It is this. In the elementary schools for 
hearing children, the pupil brings the great instrument to 
be employed in the process of instruction, viz., language, 
with him. The first day he takes his seat as a scholar, he 4 
is able to understand what is said to him, and to make him- I 
self understood by others. The medium of communicatioii 
between teacher and scholar is already established, and the 
great business of the former is, through this medium, to \ 
communicate knowledge to the latter, and teach him, how / 
most effectually to acquire it for himself. With the deaf 
and dumb beginner the case is entirely different With the 
language of those about him, he has no acquaintance* 
Their modes of conununicating, through language, their . 
thoughts, feelings and knowledge, are to him quite a 
mystery. With this, therefore, he is first to be made ao 
quainted. The instrument must be forged before it can be 
used, and, therefore, for the deaf and dumb, on any theoiy 
of education, instruction in language must necessarily occupy 
the first and foremost place, and constitute no small part of 
what he learns at school And when it is considered, that 
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8 ready acquaintance with language, his future pro- 
irough life must mainly depend, the importance of 
this foundation well laid will be fully appreciated, 
are views peculiar to no theory, and will be disputed 



^« 



language shall be communicated to the deaf and 
whether merely in its written, or also in its spoken 
i a question which has always occupied, more or less, 
^ntion of inteUigent teachers in Europe and America, 
which very different opinions have been, and proba^ 
ays will be expressed. So much is certain, that one 
brms in which language expresses itself, viz., sound, 
e to the deaf and dumb forever unknown. All the 
;e with which he can ever become acquainted, must 
sible language, and must be received through the me- 
f the eye. If he become acquainted with spoken 
^, therefore, it must be, not with the sounds of lan- 
from a knowledge of which his misfortune excludes 
It with the motions of the lips and vocqI organs made in 
ng these sounds. That it is possible, by close and 
attention, at least in some languages, to seize hold of 
eeting motions, with sufficient accuracy to make out 
and even whole sentences ; and that it is also possi^ 
the imitation of these motions to produce similar 
, it is too late to deny. Although in general known 
» instructors of the deaf and dumb, it has been a 
of history for nearly three hundred years. In the 
tages of the art, it was the ordinary mode of instruct 
uid if in most countries it has been abandoned, it has 
m from any doubt of its practicability, but from the 
tion, that in general the attainment was too imperfect 
tpensate for the time and labor necessary to expend 
'hat is merely mechanical Of the truth or error of 
iews, we shall better be able to judge at a later stage 
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in our inquiries. It will here be Sufficient to say, that the 
German teachers embrace tlie earlier theory, and, in the ifr 
struction of the deaf and dumb ih language, endeavor not 
only to make them acquainted with its wTitten, but also its 
spoken form. 

3. The itistruments of instruction^ to be employed in impart- 
ing to the deaf and dumb a knowledge of language, are, in 
the view of the German instructors, the indication of preaert 
objects, models, pictures, pantomimic signs, articulation and 
reading on the lips, and writing. In respect, however, to 
the relation which these instruments bear to each other and 
the order of tlieir importance, they widely differ from ead 
otiier. Fully to understand these differences, renders il 
necessary to go back to the starting point, or fundamental 
principle, in which they have their origin. 

(1.) Natural signs. What may be called the older scIkwI 
regard it as a matter of fundamental importance to exciU 
the attention, rouse the imagination, cultivate the memcnj, 
and in fine develop the intellectual powers as early in th 
course and as much as possible. 

They hold that what the pupil needs, is not only language 
but the attention, discrimination, and mental cultivation ne* 
cessary to learn and use it Hence, thej naturally attad 
much importance, especially in the earUer part of instructioa 
to natural pantomime, as calculated to quicken the mioi 
and exercise the judgment. With tliis view, pantomimi 
signs in the schools of this class are actually taught, am 
constitute, in the elementary class, one of the regular schoc 
exercises. " The language of signs," says Reich, " is tb 
w indow through which we at first are able to look into tb 
mind of the deaf mute, and to judge what ideas he possessei 
and what degree of truth and clearness they have." " Nod 
but tliosc only superficially acquainted with the nature ( 
the natural language of signs," says Jaeger, '* will deny th 
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ey have much influence in awaking the understanding, 
lagination, and all the mental facuUies. Only an utter 
nprance of all that pertains to the subject can venture the 
isertion, that the deaf and dumb can be educated without 
dling in the aid of pantomime. Mimic signs are necessary, 

order to awaken the moral feelings of the deaf mute, 
nder what is spoken comprehensible, impart life, spirit and 
ipressiveness, especially in religious instruction, to the 
sad form in which wTitten or spoken language comes to 
m, and even after his education is completed, are stiU ne- 
iflsary in order to enable him to modify or strengthen what 
> says." (i) According to this theory, therefore, panto- 
imic signs are to be employed, as the foundation on which 
e elementary instruction of the deaf and dumb must rest, 
e main instrument in the first part of the course, a sub- 
liary instrument in the latter part, and absolutely indis- 
iiisable with more or less fulbess at every step and forever. 
What may be denominated the younger school, assume a 
Serent starting point, and of course arrive at a different 
salt They maintain that the shortest, most certain, and 
all respects, the best mode of developing and strengthen- 
f the mental faculties of the deaf mute, is to impart to him, 

early as possible, languagej and, through this mainly, to 
ike him acquainted with the various branches of know- 
1^ necessary to be taught, and also with his relation to 
3d. A careful study of the manner in which hearing 
ildren learn to speak, affords, they affirm, the surest guide 
the proper instruction of the deaf and dumb. Accord- 
^ly, in their view, instruction is to be commenced and 
rried forward by means of the actual sight of various ob- 
stB ; where this is impossible, by means of models and 
stares, and only when both fail, is resort to be had to 
toral signs. 

(1) Jaeger Anleitong, vol. 1, p. 83-85. 
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Owing to the zeal with which they have supported 

theory, and the earnestness with which they contend aga 

the employment of natural signs as found in the older scho 

they have been supposed to make no use of such signs 

all. This, however, is a great mistake. In a long convei 

tion with Mr. Hill on the subject, he expressed, in the fiill 

manner, his conviction of the indispensable importance 

signs in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, and the f< 

of attempting wholly to discard them, and remarked that 

had been greatly misunderstood, if he had ever been suppo 

to hold any other view. The same opinion, he has distinc 

expressed in his various works, although with such qualifi* 

tions in other connections, as easily to explain the misund 

standings which have arisen. To sum up, now, the diiferei 

on this point between these two schools, in a single wen 

the older school hold that actual inspection, and in suboi 

nation to this, models, pictures, &c., are to be employed, 

the means of fixing a clear idea of the object in the pmp 

mind, then to be succeeded by the pantomimic sign for tl 

object, which last may be employed in the school room 

long as it may be necessary, or until it gives way to war 

With them, therefore, it is regarded as a great assistance 

the first part of the course, to have a sign for every writl 

or spoken word. The younger school, on the contra 

affirm, that if you first give a sign for every object, and th 

a word for this sign, you in fact engage the deaf mute ii 

process of translation. Instead of thinking of the spoka 

written name in immediate connection with the object sei 

he interposes between them a pantomimic sign, which tli 

far embarrasses him, encourages his thinking in signs, a 

hinders his progress in language. Accordingly, the teacb 

of this school hold, that by connecting the objects themseh 

or at least models and pictures of them, tmmediatefy with 1 

spoken word, it is possible, and of the highest importan 
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pense altogether with any other sign than the word 

and that most of the natural signs necessary, even at 
to be employed, are either indicative, or those which 
» relations, actions, feelings, &C 

Models^ pichtres. The older school, finding no objec- 
> the use of natural signs, up to the period when they 
3 displaced by words, attach less importance to these 
nents of instruction, and more clearly point out their 
Action. They remark that most models and pictures 
lO imperfect, aside even firom the difference of size 
en them and the objects they are intended to represent, 
e any other than a partial and often erroneous idea, 
lat, therefore, they are to be used with prudence and 
n. The younger school, on the contrary, who find in 
one means of avoiding natural signs, naturally attach 
m a great degree of importance, and introduce them 
it scruple, whenever they can be made available. 

Articulation and reading on the lips. The employment 
se as instruments of instruction, may be considered as 
tuting the grand peculiarity of the German schools, 
et they widely differ among themselves, in respect to 
le at which these instruments can be made available, 
ichools which hold the older theory, and find a ready 

of communication in natural signs, maintain that a 
erably longer period should elapse, before articulation 
lading on the lips are employed as the means of com- 
ating further instruction, than the younger schools, in 
tency with their principles, hold to be either necessary 
isable. 

Writing. It follows of course, fit)m the different 
nental principles of the two schools already mentioned, 
16 older class of instructors make writing more promi- 
iian the younger class. With the latter, to a great 
, articulation is considered as the alpha and omega of 
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deaf-mute instruction ; and writing, although by no meani 
neglected, is considered as being, in comparison, of minor 
importance, and is in fact much less employed as an instnir 
ment of instruction. 

In respect to the interesting question, whether word 
should first be given to the deaf mute under their written o 
spoken form, three distinct views prevail. By some it is tc 
garded as indispensable to the highest success, to conumnii 
cate every new word, in the first place, only in its spoke 
form ; to accustom the pupil to utter it aloud and recognii 
it on the lips of others ; and only when he has obtained 
certain degree of familiarity with it in these forms, to give 
to him in writing. Others, on the contrary, maintain tfaa 
although this process may succeed in the case of a few ( 
the simplest words, the positions of the lips and vocal organ 
in the first place, do not distinguish between similar lettei 
and syllables, with sufiicient accuracy to enable the dei 
mute infaUibly to seize the sound, and in the second plao 
are altogether too fleeting to make a distinct and lastin 
impression on hie memory. In their view, therefore, ne' 
words should always first be given under their written fom 
A third class, leaning strongly to the view just mentionei 
and in practice not difiering fi-om it at all, so far as 
have been able to discover, take the ground, that it is of n 
importance whether the word be given in its spoken c 
written form, provided it only be spoken and written enoug 
to make the pupil acquainted with it under either characte 

Artificial and arbitrary signs, as also the finger alphabc 
the German teachers agree in theory, in rejecting, on tl 
double ground, that they are not understood among thoi 
with whom the deaf mute is to associate in after life, ai 
that they hinder the progress of the pupiL There are no 
only two or three schools in Germany, so far as I know, 
which the manual alphabet is at present employed. The 
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justify its use, on the ground, that words given to the deaf 
mute for the first time orally, are not certain to be under- 
stood, and that the manual alphabet is a convenient means 
of supplying the defect 

ni. METHODS AND PROCESSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

In passing now to the application of these theoretical views, 
in the actual instruction of the deaf and dumb, we shall 
find an advantage in treating of particular branches sepa- 
rately and in the following order : 

1. Method of Instruction m Articulation. 

Before describing the manner in which speaking is taught, 
without the aid of hearing, it seems necessary to observe, 
that deaf mates in general possess perfect organs of speech /(l) 
They make involuntary, and frequently also voluntary sounds, 
and could they only hear what sounds are made by others 
in speaking, would be able to imitate them, or in other 
words, to talk. As total deafness debars from all such 
knowledge, they necessarily remain silent or mute ; in other 
, words, they are dumb solely in consequence of deafness. 
Even where a child has already learned to talk, but subse- 
quently at a tender age becomes deaf, he gradually loses 
one word afler another, from no longer hearing them spoken, 
and finall}^ relapses into silence. 

The end proposed in teaching articulation is, by means 
of the eye, aided by the sense of touch, to supply to the 
deaf mute the lost sense of hearing. As different sounds 

(1.) Exceptions to this remark are rare. At Cologne, I saw a deaf 
and dumb boy, dwarfish in size, the orifice of whose throat seemed to be 
of double the ordinary size. He was able to make a variety of sounds* 
bat not enou^ to represent the different articulations of spoken lan^ 
guage ; at two other schools, also, I saw similar instances. 
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represent themselves, each in a different manner, on the 
hps, or in the position and play of the vocal organs, although 
frequently with very slight variations, the effort is made to 
^accustom the deaf mute to notice and recognize these posi- 
tions and variations on the one hand, and on the other, to 
imitate them himself, with the addition of those emissions 
of sound of which he is naturally capable. In this process, 
nearly every teacher has certain peculiarities of his own, 
although in the main they do and must agree. In the follow- 
ing description, Mr. Hill's course has been generally preferred, 
as being on the whole as successful as any, with occasional 
reference also to other teachers and published works. 

1 . Qualifications required in an instructor. In order to be 
a successful teacher of articulation, according to the G^erman 
measure of success, it is necessary to have, Jirst^ well formed 
and perfect organs of speech and a correct pronunciation ; 
secondly^ an accurate knowledge of the vocal organs, and of 
their positions and motions in the production of different 
sounds ; thirdly^ skill in making the deaf mute perceive the 
different motions of the mouth, and teaching him to imitate 
them himself 5 and finally ^ " infinite patience." " The diffi- 
culty," says one, ^^ consists more in the expenditure of 
strength, which the exertion of teaching the deaf and dumb 
to articulate requires, than in the understanding of what is 
to be done, which demands no special genius." 

2. General description of the method of teaching. ^ In order 
to make the pupil acquainted with the position of the organs 
necessary for the production of the sounds of language, the 
teacher places his own organs in the necessary position, 
makes the scholar by sight and feeling notice these positions ; 
encourages him to do the same himself; helps him when he 
does not succeed; and finally, proceeds firom simple to 
composite sounds, that is, to syllables and words, and from 
these to sentences. 
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As apparaiusy a looking glass, in which the pupil may view 
the position of his own mouth, as compared with that of the 
teacher^s, and a paper-folder, used to direct the motions of 
the pupil's tongue, are generally employed. Such contri- 
vances as india-rubber tongues, the expediency of wliich has 
sometimes been suggested, are in fact never resorted to.(i) 
Some teachers, instead of a papcr-foldcr, put their fingers 
mto the scholar's mouth. This Mr. Hill discountenances, 
on the ground, among others, that ^^ sometimes unwittingly 
and sometimes on purpose, the scholar is in danger of biting 

(1.) It lui foand its way inti> the books, and is frequently stated as a 
tut, that Mr. Reich of Leipzig, uses an india-rubber flexible tongue, in 
inatniction. I have it on his own authority that this is an entire mistake. 

(2.) Hill : Meeh. Sprech., 26. This remark would seem to point to 
an unwillingneis on the part of deaf mutes to learn to speak. That the 
ezerciae, especially at first, is exceedingly trying to them, hardly admits 
of dmabt. Every one who has made the attempt to learn the sounds of 
a foreign language, can remember what severe drafts were made upon 
his patience^ when after the hundredth repetition of a difficult sound, he 
OBly succeeded in making a distant imitation. How vastly must the 
difficulty be enhanced in the experience of the deaf and dumb, who 
labor under the double disadvantage, of being obliged to articulate with 
orgtokB to which exercise has given no flexibility, and to imitate sounds, 
wliidi they cannot hear, or even form a conception of. I shall never forget 
the unpleasant impression made upon me, in watching the efforts of a little 
deaf mute who had been at school not quite three months, and to whom the 
instructor was laboring to teach the articulation of the letter s. The child 
did not bring his tongue far enough forward, and the only sound he made 
was that oftek. {tk) A quarter of an hour the teacher spent in endea- 
Toring to remedy the mistake, frequently running his paper-folder into 
the child's mouth, and pressing down his tongue, but without success. 
The exercise, it was evident, was laborious to the teacher, and towards 
the end, especially, most painful to the scholar. Indeed, at last the child 
lost all courage, and appeared the perfect image of despair. Although 
eompulsion is sometimes obliged to be used, yet on the whole, nothing 
connected with articulation appears so really surprising, as the degree 
of patience ozoreifed by the pupila. 
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One of the earliest requisites in such a course, is evident- 
ly, the power on the part of the deaf mute of making vol- 
untary sounds. When the hearing is only partially lost, or 
the child has become deaf after having once learned to talk^ 
and in certain other cases, there is no peculiar difficulty. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, considerable time and labor 
are spent in making the pupil understand what is required 
of him. At Leipzig, I saw a httle girl who had been under 
instruction a couple of weeks, but without making any pro- 
gress. Day after day, she had been called up, and the 
teacher had pronounced the usual sound a (a as in father,) 
with the customary devices of prolongation and percussion, 
placing her little hand before his mouth and under his chin, 
to show her that the breath must be strongly expired and a 
jar be made in the vocal organs, but all to no effect She 
placed her hand, as she was directed, before her own mouth 
and under her chin, breathing strongly enough, but making 
no sound. As I saw her from time to time, on my visits to 
the school, with her mouth wide open, but in complete igno- 
rance of the manner of producing the jar she noticed in her 
teacher, I became interested in the case, and requested the 
teacher to inform me, as soon as he succeeded. In the 
course of the week, he brought me word that she. had over- 
come the difficulty. When his own patience was nearly 
exhausted, another deaf and dumb girl had undertaken the 
matter, and instantly succeeded. Very possibly, the teacher 
himself would have, attained the same result, had he con- 
tinued his efforts a moment longer. The child, it appears, 
had first succeeded in making a sound when her hand was 
under her chin ; aud in consequence, such an association 
between the vibration and the position of the hand was 
established in her mind, that in no other way was she able 
for some days to make any sound at all The instant her 
hand was removed, the sound ceased. 
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The process of instruction is exceedingly slow and ele- 
mentaiy, and requires tliat only one scholar be taught at a 
time. Seating himself beside a window, so that the light 
shall fall fully upon his face, placing his head in an easy 
position, and bringing the scholar before him, in such a man- 
ner that the pupil's eye shall be on a level with the teach- 
ei^s mouth, the latter commences with a single sound, and 
then gradually passes on to others, until all are exhausted. 
It deserves to be noticed, although it cannot be said that one 
has borrowed the improvement from tlie other, that in Ger- 
many, both in the schools for hearing children and the deaf 
and dumb, the soimds of the letters of the alphabet are 
taught instead of the names. For deaf mutes, indeed, no 
other course would be practicable. 

The best order in wliich to teach the sounds of the alpha- 
bet varies somewhat with different pupils, and hence it is 
the practice of the best teachers, as early as possible, to try 
all the sounds of the alphabet, in order both to test the 
pupiPs capability, and ascertain to what points tlieir atten- 
tion must be specially directed. Generally, however, expe- 
rience has shown the following order to be as successful as 
any, viz : h; a (ah)^ u {po\ i (^ee) ; p, U ^? or 6, rf, g ; o^ e 
(a in fate) ; au (ou), at (tin lion );Jj Sj ch^ (the last a pecu- 
liar sound) ; w (nearly t-), y, j, (y) ; a (or ae) ; 6, rf, g, or 
p, /, k ; sch {sh) ; m, w, fig ; I; r; o; u; (the two last have a 
peculiar sound.) Care must be taken not to practice the 
pupil too long on the consonants alone, but, as soon as pos- 
sible, to bring k and /, for instance, into connection with the 
vowels, in the formation of simple syllables. This is the 
first stage. With some variations in the order of the letters 
and syllables, relieved also by exercises in learning to make 
the written characters, the pupil is practiced in these elemen- 
tary sounds during several weeks. 

Next follow the consonants placed after the vowels, and 
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the forming of significant words, as a/*, o/*, Ruf^ Ohfj etc. 
^^ The main object here is rather mechanical readiness in 
speaking, than acquaintance with the meaning of words.''(i) 
Afterwards, syllables are united into words, and these again 
into sentences. 

What infinite patience is required in the course of instruc- 
tion thus briefly sketched, in which the teacher's mouth, tlie 
looking glass, and the constant watching and feeling of the 
position of the tongue, must be relied on to supply the loss 
of hearing, a few of the mistakes into which the pupils are 
most apt to fall, will be sufficient to show. We may com- 
mence with the letter h. It is a mere emission of breath, 
but yet must be made in a certain fixed manner. In attempt- 
ing to imitate the teacher, the pupil not unfi'equently makes 
a sound, instead of an aspiration, or places his tongue in 
such a position as to make a wrong aspiration, or sends the 
air through the nose. The remedy consists, for the first 
mistake, in placing the pupil's hand under his own chin, and 
then under the teacher's, and making him perceive that there 
must be no vibration ; for the second, in pressing the tongue 
into the right position by means of the paper-folder ; and 
for the third, in pressing the pupil's nose, and preventing 
the passage of the ah: in this direction. This must be 
repeated, until the pupil has acquired the habit of instantly 
recollecting the proper position, on the one hand, and the 
mechanical expertness necessary to secure it, on the other. 

In passing next to vocal sounds, as the deaf mute has no 
ear to guide him, either in respect to pitch or intonation, he 
can be expected, in many cases, to utter only those which 
are rude and unpleasant Sometimes these sounds are so 
high as to be almost a scream ; sometimes so low as to be 
little better than a growl, and sometimes extremely nasal 

(l) HiU; Mech. Sprech. 78. 
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To remedy these defects, even very imperfectly, 13 a work, 
ts all confess, of time and labor. 

The sound of the vowel a {ah) is generally attended with 
less difficulty than any other to the deaf mute. Still, if he 
opens his mouth too wide, or lifts his tongue loo high, he is 
sure to make an incorrect sound. Such cases occur ; and 
here the looking-glass, the folder and the teacher's mouth, 
must again be brought into active requisition. 

The vowel i (ee) not unfrequently makes a great deal of 
trouble, but '^ one must not lose courage if he does not at 
once succeed." (1) The letters p, /, kj are often difficult for 
the less competent deaf mutes. Such mistakes as mpe in- 
stead of pcj me instead of pe^ /, cA, and ng instead of k^ are 
of frequent occurrence. R is for many the most difficult 
sound. Indeed, there is not a sound in the whole alphabet, 
which has not to the deaf and dumb its peculiar difficulties, 
and does not subject them to the danger of mistake. In 
respect to the sounds peculiar to the German language, 
represented by o and ii, the attempt to teach their correct 
pronunciation is seldom if ever made. Contenting them- 
selves with the remark that these sounds are often con- 
founded, by those who hear, with e and i , the teachers wisely 
alk>w their pupils to say Mehre for Mohrcj Bicker for Biicher, 

The union of diffisrent letters in one word, and the modi- 
fications in sound which hence result, constitute a still 
further difficulty. A long time is usually requisite, in order 
to bring the slow-moving organs of the deaf and dumb, to 
the necessary quickness, in pronouncing the short vowek^ 
Sometimes they pronounce i {ee) and Uke a and u {00). 
Sometimes they actually drop them. A very frequent 
mistake is, the too great prominence given to the con- 

(1) HiU; Mech. Sprech, 83. 
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sonants e. g. — w, m^n, l^r, when connected with the short 
vowels, which " of course renders the sound very unpleasant 
and unintelligible.'^ The union of consonants, without an 
intervening vowel, which demands for their pronunciation 
much exercise and flexibihty of the vocal organs, constitutes 
a special difficulty for tlie unpractised organs of the deaf 
mute. In pronouncing such syllables as pla^ tra^ abty he is 
almost sure, either to separate the consonants, take breath 
between them, or interpose a vowel sound, as peloy tera^ 
abety dec. 

It would be tedious to follow out all the errors into which 
deaf mutes in this toilsome process fall, and the particular 
directions given for endeavoring to rectify ttieuL What has 
already been said, will be sufficient to show, that this pro- 
cess is correctly called by the German writers, mechanical 
speaking ; that much time must necessarily be devoted to it, 
and that with the greatest efforts, only a defective utterance 
can be reasonably expected, even under the labors of the 
most experienced instructors. 

2. Metlwd of Instruction in Reading on tJie lAps. 

This branch of instruction, though carried on at the same 
time with articulation, has difficulties of its own, which are 
confessed by the German teachers to be peculiar and great 
As the former exercises have for their object, the enabling 
of the deaf mute to express liis own ideas in articulate 
language to others, it is the object of tliis to teach him to 
understand what is said by others, by watching the motions 
of the lips. How formidable the attempt, — well for the deaf 
mutes in the German schools that they are imperfectly aware 
of it, — will appear, from considering the following circum- 
stances, mentioned by the German teachers themselves. 

(1.) There are many sounds, which demand positions of 
the organs so entirely similar to each otlier, as it respects 
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external observation^ that only a very practiced eye can 
discover the difference. 

(2) No peculiar opening of the lips is necessary, in the 
pronunciation of most of the consonants. In such cases it 
is usually decided by the vowel immediately preceding, and 
as the lips then conceal, for the most part, the interior of the 
mouth, the scholar must hence, in respect to many con- 
sonants, remain in uncertainty. 

(3) In the flow of discourse, sounds run so much into one 
another, that only a very practiced eye can seize hold of the 
individual parts. 

(4) The pronunciation of different persons, has to the 
^e so many variations, as sorely to puzzle the deaf and 
dumb. 

(5) In connected discourse, many sounds which properly 
belong to words are lost, which greatly increases the difliculty 
of understanding by means of sight For instance, in the 
sentence, (his singer ran rmieteen miles^ few persons pronounce 
80 distinctly as to make the «, r, and n twice perceptible, even 
to the ear, much less to the eye.(i) 

So great are these difficulties, both singly and in combina- 
tion, that it is not pretended that deaf mutes ever become 
able in ordinary discourse, to make out each word, or perhaps 
the greater number. All they do, is, to make out a few and 
guess at the remainder.(2) This was distinctly told me by 
the most accomplished reader on the lips whom I saw in 
Prussia. 

Method of Instruction. In learning to utter sounds himself, 
the deaf mute has the aid of two senses, sight and feeling ; 
in learning to read on the lips, however, he must trust ex- 
clusively to his eye. Hence the need of special exercises in 



(1) Hin. Mech. Sprecb. 30. 

(2) Hill. Mech. Sprech. 31. 

9 
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this department. The following may be pointed out as tlie 
most noticeable things in such a course. 

(1) At first, the teacher speaks as slowly as possible, 
opens his mouth wide, and distinctly utters everj" sound. 
The consequence is, as I have had repeated occasion to 
observe, tliat the pronunciation of many teachers to their 
scholars is very umiatural, and such as is never heard in 
society. This probably is one reason also of the unnatural- 
ness, observable in Uie pronunciation of even the educated 
deaf mutes, wliich I shall presently have occasion to notice. 

(2) The most experienced teachers divide the sentences 
they utter, into small groups of words, with pauses between 
them. Sometimes this division goes so far, as the niaking 
of a pause after every word, or even syllable. 

(3) Occasion is taken as oft;en as possible, to make speak- 
ing a medium of communication. 

(4) The pupil is generally required to repeat after the 
teacher, either silently or aloud. 

(5) Where the pupil fails to catch the word, it is either 
written in the air or on a slate, to aid him. A few teachers 
use the manual alphabet for this purpose. 

3. Method ajid Order of Instruction in hangtioge. 

In passing now to the order in which the difficulties of 
language, in respect to the meaning of words and the gram- 
matical construction of sentences are surmounted, it becomes 
necessary to revert to the classification already referred to, 
and to treat this branch of the subject under the three divisions 
of the Sfuron, Wurtemhurg^ and New Prussian methods. Of 
these, the first two agree sufficiently in theory to be classed 
in most respects together ; in practice, however, they differ 
in several important respects. 
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(1.) Saxoii Method. 

The fundamental principle which controls the practical 
exercises of this school may be stated in a single sentence. 
Lay the fovndation and collect tJie materials be/ore you begin to 
build. Accordingly, it is no part of their object, to bring the 
pupil to write sentences as early as possible ; on the contrary, 
they are willing to defer this, for the sake of accustoming 
him, through pantomime and other means, to think, compare, 
judge, reason, in short, to enlarge his sphere of tliought 
Accordingly, long Usts of single words are given to the 
scholar to learn, as an exercise of memory ; while the expla ^ 
nation of these, by signs, increases, as these teachers think, 
his power of discrimination. Of the two works prepared by 
Mr. Reich, the first and larger entitled ^^ Der crste Ufitenicht 
der Taubstummen^'*^ (Leipzig, 1834, 8vo. pp. 436,) was pre- 
pared especially for teachers who have no practicd acquain* 
tance with deaf mute instruction, and cannot properly be 
cited, as is done by Mr. Hill, and the editor of the Fourth 
Paris Circular, as giving an account of the method pursued 
at Leipzig. The work recognized by Mr. Reich, as contain- 
ing a correct exposition of his own order of instruction, is a 
pamphlet of moderate size issued in 1840, under the form of 
a report So far as I can judge from my own observations, 
it presents a very accurate account of the processes and 
order of instruction in this celebrated institution, and pos- 
Besses sufficient importance, for purposes of comparison, to 
justify a condensed abstract 

First YEAR. (1) Pantomimic exerciser upon things present, 
their form, size, material relations, &c., in order to cuhivate 
the perceptive faculties of the deaf mute, and accustom him 
to accurate observation. (2) Introductory exercises in ariicu* 
kUion — a prominent exercise. (3) Writing, (caligraphy.) 
(4) Names of common objects committed to memorj' — 
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selected with double reference to ease of articulation and 
facility of comprehension. (5) Elements of drawing, in order 
to fix his attention more closely, and develop his conceptive 
faculties. (But are not the perceptive and conceptive facut 
ties just those in the deaf mute which least of aU require 
cultivation ? Is it not an established fact, that, particular 
cases excepted, these powers are developed out of all pro- 
portion ?) (6) Elements of numeration, as far as ten. 

Apparatus ; a collection of utensils of all sorts ; pictures 
and models ; a written spelling-book for the exercises in 
articulation. 

Second year. (1) Pantomimic exercises (continued); 
the teacher availing himself, where it is possible, of words 
known to the pupils. (2) Exercises in articulation (con- 
tinued) ; with special exercises in reading on the lips, writing 
and recognizing written words. (3) Names of objects com- 
mitted to memory ; the selection no longer made with refe^ 
ence to ease of articulation, but to their necessity in tbe 
enlargement of the pupil's knowledge of language. (4) 
Adjectives committed to memory ; beginning with colors, 
as most striking to the eye, and then passing to those relating 
to feeling, taste and smell, and finally to those denoting form ^ 
and size. (5) The questions. Who ? What ? How ? (6) - 
Generic terms commenced. (7) The definite article, cfer, &» i 
das^ connected with the nouns according to their genders, and \ 
the list conunitted to memory ; the plural of nouns ; tbe co- j 
pula. (8) Formation of simple sentences by means of copula 
and adjective, commenced. (9) The easier conjunctions and ^ 
adverbs : and^ also, or^ but, only, not. (10) Inflections of the j 
substantive and adjective. (11) Pronouns, personal, possessive g 
and demonstrative, and the indefinite forms, some, nom, x/atB ^ 
one, any one, no one ; the ordinal and cardinal numbers. (12) j^ 
Reading of printed letters, conunenced ; elements of arith- I 
metic. (13) Drawing on paper. 
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In this year, the first attempt is made through the spoken 
questions. Who 1 What ? &c., to communicate any part of 
the instruction by means of speaking. No word is ever 
given to the scholar until its meaning has been explained by 
pantomime. As soon as the pupils have learned a sufficient 
number of words, they are required to write them in alpJuxr 
Idical order, together with their plurals and forms of declen- 
sion, with the view of providing them, in the failure of 
memory, with a dictionary of the words they have learned. 
At the end of the second year, the pupil is supposed to be 
possessed of sufficient materials for tlie construction of the 
ample sentence, and to tliis degree with the first elements 
of grammar. 

Third tear. (1) Generic terms (continued). (2) In- 
transitive verbs, stand, sU, lief hang, Jfc. ; the most common 
transitive words. (3) Conjugation of the verb (in part) ; 
present, perfect and future of the indicative ; imperative 
mood. (4) Comparison of adjectives. (5) Compound sen- 
tences, connected by because, for, hence, Jfc. (6) Easier 
words, expressive of time; degrees of family relationship. 
(7) Arithmetic (continued). 

This year, articulation is used to some extent in instruc- 
tion, although of course, accompanied by pantomime. " The 
q)eaking, however, is very slow ; for the deaf mute, in the 
poverty of his language, needs time in order to seize hold of 
the spoken words, recollect their meaning, bring them into 
combination, and comprehend the connection of thewholc'^i) 
The pupils are required also, according to their capacity, to 
produce written compositions. Easy conversations upon 
present objects or pictures are also begun, in order to lead 
the scholars to clothe their thoughts in words, instead of 
jMUitomime. 

(1) Reich ; Nachrichten, p. 18. 
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Fourth Year. (1) Compound words, as writing-book> 
reading-book, pocket-book, &c. (2) Verbs (continued); 
the auxiliaries, wotdd^ should, could, must, ^r. ; irregular and 
compound verbs, both in their active and passive forms. 
(3) A number of adverbs of time, place, &c. (4) Other 
connectives rendered necessary bj the structure of more 
intricate sentences, as till, since, if so, in order that, Sfc. (5) 
Divisions of time, both larger and smaller. (6) Introduction 
of domestic and historical narratives. (7) Biblical history. 
(8) Exercises in reading, writing, arithmetic, and drawing, 
(continued). 

In these exercises, speaking as a medium of instruction 
becomes more prominent, ^^ although in this as well as in the 
following year, pantomime, it is scarcely necessary to men- 
tion, though constantly retreating, cannot be entirely dis- 
pensed with.*' " The teacher, however, must be careful to 
speak sufficiently slow to give the pupil time to understand 
the meaning, as well as seize the form of what he saj^s ;** 
frequently also " it is necessary to repeat a sentence :" " not 
unfrequently too, resort must be had to writing, especially 
in the case of compound sentences. In such instances, 
writing possesses a great advantage over the fleeting mo- 
tions of the lips.** (i). 

Fifth Year. (1) Diary kept by the pupils, and letters 
written. (2) Reading of select parts from children's books. 
(3) Oral instruction, with questions, &c., upon select en- 
gravings, representing particular situations, and cases in 
actual life. (4) Signification and use of more difficult con- 
junctions, also punctuation. (5) Natural history, geography, 
especially of Germany, together with some knowledge of 
history, trades, measures, weights, and coin. (6) Biblical 
history. (7) Religious instruction. 

(1) Reich : Nachrichten, p. 20. 
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It is here desirable that pantoniimic signs be dispensed 
with, and the scholar pass from thinking in signs to thinking 
in words. " Since, however, there are always some who 
are backward in every class, and oral communication is not 
nnfrequently obscure to the deaf mute, its total disuse be- 
comes impracticable.^ 

■ 

(2.) Wurtemburg Meiliod. 

Since the visit of Degerando and Madamoiselle Morel to 
the institution at Gmund, in 1833, an interesting account of 
which is contained in the Paris Circular for 1836, not only 
have the principles and processes formerly in use in this ex- 
cellent institution been somewhat changed, but the views of 
Mr. Jaeger himself, as appears from the preface to the 
second edition of his work, (i) have been modified. While 
still strenuously denying, that he intends to interpose the 
natural signs of the deaf and dumb, between the objects . 
themselves and their written or spoken representatives, 
he iiilly admits, that in the first edition, he attached too 
Uttle importance to pantomime, and that further experience 
has taught him the expediency of a wider employment of 
the natural sign language, in tlie first year's preparatory 
course, than he formerly held to be desirable. 

The Wurtemburg school agree, therefore, in the main, 
with the Saxon school, in respect to the use of signs, al- 
though, 80 fiur as I have had an opportunity to observe, with 
a somewhat more restrained employment of tliis means of 
communication. They also agree in gradually making the 
pupil acquainted with language according to tlie difficulties 
of construction, or, in other words, teacliing him to speak 
and write according to grammatical forms. On tlie otlier 

(1) Anleitang sum Unterricht taabstummer Kinder etc, Stuttgard, 
1843. Thin far only one volume of Uie new edition has appeared. 
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hand, they differ very considerably in respect to processes 
of instruction. Instead of teaching, like the former, long 
lists of single words, which they hold to be an unnecessary 
burdening of the memory, they aim, with the teachers of 
the New- York Institution, to incorporate words into sen- 
tences as early as possible, and beUeve that the full meaning 
and use of words is best given in combinations with others. 

The first year is devoted to a preparatory course of. instruc- 
Hofij consisting of pantomimic exercises, having for their 
object the excitement of greater mental activity in the deaf 
mute, the elements of articulation, reading on the lips, WTit- 
ing, reading, and drawing. In general, according to Jaeger^ 
the day may be thus divided, viz : 

Mimic exercises, 1 ^ hours. 

Writing, in periods of half an hour each, • 1^ do. 

Drawing, 1 do. 

Articulation, divided into quarters of an hour, 1 do. 

Without explanation, the necessity, or even advantage, of 
these mimic exercises, would scarcely be comprehensible to 
American instructors. Accustomed as they are to see the 
mental faculties, even of the dullest deaf mute, awaked firom 
their slumber, when he is thrown into the new world to be 
found within the walls of a large institution, where a hun- 
dred or more pupils have a language of signs already esta- 
bhshed, they will, I think, find it difficult to believe, that in 
most of the schools in Germany, so much time is actually 
devoted to the attainment of this single end. What, with 
us, where the natural sign language is extensively used as 
the means of communication, and hence becomes a reposi- 
tory of thoughts and knowledge, the deaf mute attains, in 
firee intercoiurse with his fellow-mutes, is actually, in most 
of the German schools, obliged to be systematically taught, 
with much pains and labor, and as it a]^ars to me, with no 
little loss of time. These conversations of teacher and 
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scholar, doubtless, have their value, and in some respects 
may have an advantage over the miscellaneous conversation 
of the pupils among themselves, still by no means compen- 
sating for the disadvantages they involve. 

With the second year, commences the instruction in 
language proper. The matter or subject of these exercises 
is borrowed from surrounding objects, and from pictures ; 
in this respect agreeing with the school next to be men- 
tioned, but then, on the other hand, arranged, after six 
months or a year, in a grammatical form, and, in this respect, 
agreeing with the Saxon school. 

Of course the conunencement is made with subsiantivesj 
and by preference, with substantives which express animated 
objects. Mr. Ja^er's idea is, that a fowl or a cat, for in- 
stance, attracts more strongly the attention of a deaf mute, 
and interests him more deeply than a desk or a chair. 
Suppose then a fowl and a cat to be brought into the room, 
the teacher writes their names on the blackboard, teaches 
the pupils to articulate these words and to recognize them 
on his lips, pointing interchangeably to one or the otlier, till 
the pupil is able to articulate the word, and point to the 
proper object, without mistake himself. 

Verbs are taught in connection with substantives, and in 
the first place by writing. It is deemed important, that the 
pupil immediately employ every new verb in some other 
connection from that in which he first received it. After 
intransitive and then transitive verbs, follow adjectivesj taught 
also in connection, and pronouns. 

As apparatus^ a picture-book with reading lessons adapted 
to the cuts, is placed in the pupil's hand, to which also 
another book, (Vorlegeblatter,) containing a vocabulary of 
the objects and parts of objects in the cuts, with suitable 
questions for private study, corresponds. 

These are used in the following manner. The instructor 
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begins every morning, by teaching the pupil to articulate 
and read on the lips, as weU as to read on the slate and 
write from dictation, a certain number of new words. These 
words are then explained^ and, if possible, in the first instance, 
by means of the actual objects themselves, rather than by 
pictures. An explanation is also given of the necessary 
questions to be employed. The pupils are then required to 
tmrite these words, thus explained, with the article prefixed, 
in a writing-book of their own, generally also with the 
addition of a sentence into which the word is incor- 
porated ; e. g. " The hair. I have brown hair. The eye. 
My eye is blue,'' Ace This done, the books just men- 
tioned are brought into use. The pictures, so far as possi- 
ble, are compared with the real objects : the lessons in the 
reading book are read, and suitable questions asked. Sup- 
pose, for instance, the deaf mute has before him a plate, 
containing engravings of a man, fowl, cat, fly, fish and 
fitone. On this he has already learned fifty or more words, 
including various parts of the body. The reading lesson 
would be in part as follows : '^ The man has a head. The 
cat has a head. The fowl has a head. The fly has a head. 
The fish, too, has a head," &c Here the teacher stops and 
asks, " Who has ?" The pupil, pointing to the picture, 
answers, " The man has ?" " What has the man ? Are 
you a man ? Have you a head ? Is tlie cat a man ? Has 
the cat a head i^ &c. With this preparation in respect to 
questions and their answers, the pupil is expected to take 
the Vorlegeblattefj or exercise book, and fill the lesson out 
for himself. The kind of questions and exercises on the 
picture before him, as contained in this book, may be under- 
stood from the following specimens, viz : 

(1) Who has feet ? Who can walk ? Who has no feet ? 
Who cannot walk? Who has wings? Who can fly? 
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Who can write ? Can the cat write ? Can tlie hen read ? 
&c. 

(2) Can stand. Could stand. Can kneel. Cguld kneel 
Can run. Could not run, &c. 

(3) With what can you walk ? With what does the man 
walk ? With what does the cat walk ? With what does 
the hen fly ? &c. 

These questions exercise the judgment of the pupil, and 
test his acquaintance with the words and forms of expres- 
sion given, while at the same time, they render him aU ne- 
cessary assistance. The reading lessons in the other hook, 
generally descriptions of the picture, are for the most part 
committed to memory, and thus serve both to strengthen 
this important faculty, and to make the pupil familiar with 
correct models of sentences. 

Two things will be noticed in this course, tlie great prom- 
inence given to questions and answers, and the provision 
made for repeating substantially the same things, without 
too much fatiguing the attention of the pupil. 

Some properties of objects ; figures as far as ten ; the 
plurals of nouns; demonstrative pronouns; the definite 
article in its genders ; some generic names ; sensible actions 
and conditions ; the present of the verb ; inflections of nouns 
and adjectives ; personal pronouns ; relations expressed by 
prepositions, and the three principal tenses of the verbs, and 
the infinitive and imperative, having been gradually acquired 
in the general method pointed out above, in circles con- 
stantly widening, the teacher passes from the simple to the 
compound sentences. In connection with these, conjunctions 
and the other parts of the verb are taught, and abstract 
ideas developed. Passing on still further, the examples in 
the fifth and sixth years are selected in such a manner as to 
give a further knowledge of geography, natural history, &c., 
and in a word, so far as possible, of what the pupil most 
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needs to be made acquainted with. In general, it may be 
said that what has been learned in the previous part of the 
course, is ^towards the end reviewed, systematized and en- 
larged. 

(3.) New Prussian Method. 

This system is distinguished by the prominence it gives 
to articulation and reading on the lips. As an end^ these 
branches receive much more attention than in the other 
schools, and the principle on which the course of instruction 
rests, is, that the deaf mute must become acquainted with lanr 
guagejust like hearing children^ i. e., by being made to feel 
the want of words in specific cases, and being taught to use 
the words he needs, by constant repetition. Instead of aim- 
ing, therefore, at what Degerando called a co-ordination of 
ideas, instead of attempting to form a philosophical appre- 
ciation of the successive difficulties of language to the deaf 
mute, and devising ways most easily to surmount them, the 
teachers of this school aim only to discover the manner in 
which hearing children learn to speak, and faithfully to fol- 
low this method, as far as they think the case will admit. 

In these schools, therefore, the first year is mostly spent 
in the elementary exercises which have been described under 
the head of articulation. These exercises conmience as 
early as possible after the pupil enters the school, and the 
great object is, to make tlie pupil acquainted with sounds 
and letters, in their spoken and written form. In passing to 
single syllables, particular prominence is given to those 
which form simple but perfect words, asdu^ ku, schu^ ja^ &c. ; 
and since these do not always represent objects present in 
the school room, resort is had to pictures. Sometimes the 
picture is pointed out, and the child required to speak the 
name ; sometimes only the name is given, and the child is 
left to point at the picture. Of course, long and patient 
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repetition is absolutely indispensable. In theory, resort is 
nevCT had to signs; indeed no sign for these objects is 
allowed, and the copying off of these words, with the view 
of becoming acquainted with their written forms, is made 
to come after some degree of familiarity with the spoken 
word. In this manner, this class of teachers hope to oblige 
the scholars to connect the object, or at least the picture, 
directly with the sound (or motion of the lips) which rep- 
resents it 

However ingenious may be the attempt, I cannot help 
remarking that there are here two practical difficulties, 
which must always render success, in this respect, exceed- 
ingly problematical, if not absolutely impracticable. The 
first is, that the natural pantomime of the deaf and dumb, 
which has been for years his mother tongue, has long before 
this, abeady furnished him with signs for these common 
objects, e. g. cow^ shocj d^c, and he does not ask the teacher's 
help ; and the second is, that so accustomed is he to the use 
of such signs, that the most strenuous efforts of the teacher 
cannot prevent their employment when the scholars are by 
themselves. Indeed, under other aspects of the question, 
this is admitted by the German teachers themselves ; and 
it seems to follow, that to attempt at this stage to make the 
spoken names of the common objects, which the deaf mute 
learns, indispensable to him, can be only compared to the 
attempt to make a stream run up hill, merely by providing 
no channel for it in the other direction. 

By means of these pictures, the pupils learn both to speak 
and write the names of a few objects, and also to recognize 
them when written or spoken ; and the attempt is made, by 
the studying of these representations, combined with ques- 
tions on the part of the instructor, by means of a simple 
sign language and comparison of different objects, to awaken 
the attention and- quicken the comprehension of the scholar. 
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At this stage, aside from what knowledge they have ac- 
quired of articulation, their attainments may equal, perhaps, 
those of an American deaf mute after tluree or four months 
of instruction. 

This, however, is only a preparation for the course which 
follows, and which occupies the next three years. So extra- 
ordinary is this course, in respect to all the principles w hich 
have heretofore been considered, both in Germany and with 
us, as lying at the foundation of a well-ordered course of 
instruction, that I shall be pardoned in giving the different 
steps which compose it with some degree of minuteness. 

The starting point is the school room, and tlie teacher, of 
course by signs, requests his pupils to tell or write what 
they see. If they inquire the names of the objects they do 
not know, as they will be sure to do, they must, if possible, ask 
in words, tvie heUsi dies ? (what is the name of this ?) The 
answer is given both in words and by writing, and is often 
repeated both by scholar and teacher. As the pupils notice 
the qualities of these different objects, or the acddenial cir- 
cumstances connected with them, rude and imperfect modes 
of expressing them are given, both by speech and writing : 
e.g. 

Three bench. The ruler — strike. 

Two chair. The ruler — straight 



The table — ^large. The chair — ^four leg. 

The slate — small. The table — ^wood. 

The slate — cold. The cover — over. 

The sponge — soft. The floor — under. 

The sponge — ^wipe. 

The book — read. 

The india rubber— stretch. 

Next a variety of qualities, &c., is given for iJie same 
object : e. g. 
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The chair — four leg. The slate — aDgular. 

The chair — a back. The slate — ^frame. 



The chair — wood. The slate — black. 

The chair — sit The slate — write. 

Two chair. The slate— lie. 



The third step is, to try to bring some order out of this 
confusion, by classifying the words according to the parts 
of speech, and such sentences as these are produced, viz : 

The ink — black. One table. 

The chalk — ^white. Two chair. 

The table— brown. Four leg. 

The ruler — yellow. Eight ruler. 

The book — stand The inkstand — ^here. 

The slate— lie. The picture— there. 



The picture — ^hang. The cover — over. 

The floor — under. 

And the whole is concluded by classifying the objects 
according to the quaUties, actions, d^c, which may be at- 
tributed to them, as, e. g. 



The window — shut The slate— angular. 

The door — ^shut The table— angular. 

The desk — shut 

The table— leg. 
The table — ^wood. The chair — leg. 

The chair — ^wood. 

The pen — around. 
The pencil — around. 

Here are the names of objects ; the materials out of which 
they are made ; colors and otlier qualities and attributes ; can^ 
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of the pictures, read over and over again, and (3) the fre- 
quent account by writing, and especially by speaking, of 
what the picture contains. It will be noticed that in these 
exercises, more or less grammatical mistakes are not only 
allowed, but even at first given by the teacher. The ques- 
tion may be asked, how are they ever corrected ? So far 
as I can learn, reliance is placed at first, upon a gradual and 
somewhat miscellaneous process of correction, by means of 
reading lessons, more and more perfect and free from error, 
often repeated, and also upon tlie frequent repetition, both 
by writing and speech, of normal forms of expression, and 
finally, upon formal exercises in grammar. It is evident, 
however, tliat when the pupil finds that one form of speaking 
and writing after another, given him by the teacher, is wrong, 
his confidence in the correctness of what he has learned, 
must be greatly shaken, and a sad uncertainty, at least for a 
long time, must prevail in his mind. 

The next step is to make the dwelling the center ; with 
its furniture, &:c., either by means of tlie actual objects, or 
of models and pictures. Here fragments of sentences are 
taught, such as ^^ look in the glass, light the candle, comb the . 
hair, AlcJ^ The plural of nouns, and the imperative mood 
are also employed. With the dwelling, yjwitt/y life, would 
naturally be introduced. Suppose then, a picture of a family 
at breakfast to be shown to the class, the following exercises 
would be had upon it : 

(1.) Different objects and persons pointed out and named. 

(2.) Pronunciation, by the class, of the objects, the names 
of which they know. The words imperfectly articulated are 
repeated and written also upon the slate. 

(3.) The pupils required to select the diflferent objects, 
&c., by somewhat fuller descriptions, e. g. " show me the 
man with the round hat ; without a hat,'* &c. 

(4.) Oral description of the picture by the teacher, the 
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pupils articulating the words after him, and also writing them 
on a slate. 
(5.) Description of the picture by the scholar himself. 
(6.) Transition from the picture to the pupil's family re- 
lations. Here he is encouraged to say, ^^ I have a father, 
I have a mother. My father docs not pray," &c. 

(7.) A description of the picture written by the teacher, 
read by the pupils, copied by them into a book, and then 
read again in connection with pointing out the different 
objects as they are mentioned. 

(8.) Questions referring not only to the picture, but to 
the domestic relations of die child. 

Without describing this method further, the specimens of 

exercises aheady given will be sufficient to convey a tolerable 

idea of its main characteristics. At about this stage, the 

pupils are required to keep a diary, which of course must be 

very simple and abound with repetitions. The parts of 

speech become gradually introduced in the following order : 

the perfect tense ; personal pronouns ; present passive ; the 

comparative of adjectives ; future active, and imperfect 

tenses. Three years are now supposed to have been spent 

in the exercises already described, and in passing in the same 

manner from the house to the barn, garden, village, or city, 

the woods, fields, &c. At this period, the strict confinement 

to the region of sense, which forms one of the most marked 

features of the system, is in part abandoned ; although still, 

the religious instruction commenced towards the latter part 

of the time, is given by means of pictures representing scenes 

and events described in the Scriptures. 

With the fourth year commences a course in grammar, 
or more properly speaking, a course which has, for its main 
object, the attainment of grammatical correctness in language, 
on the part of the pupils. " They are already in possession," 
says Mr. Hill, " of an elementary language, but in employing 
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it they make a great many mistakes.^i To correct these 
mistakes; to impart to the pupil an instinctive sense of 
correctness and incorrectness of expression; to cultivate 
readiness in the use of language ; to teach him to read with 
miderstanding, which Mr. Hill justly observes, is far more 
difficult than the mere teaching of mechanical reading, and 
which I may be permitted to observe, constitutes the excel- 
lency of American deaf-mute instruction ; to give to him 
instruction in reUgion, and as far as the time admits, in the 
geography, history and laws of his own country ; the elements 
of knowledge in respect to the animal, vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms, and " the way to use the almanack,** is the aim 
kept in view in this last part of the course, and, of course, 
attended with very different degrees of success. 

4. Religious Insiructixm. 

The differences between the German and American schools, 
in no point appear more striking, than in relation to the time 
and manner of imparting to the deaf and dumb a knowledge 
of the truths of divine revelation. With American teachers, 
it is regarded as both practicable and important, very early 
in the course, to communicate to the deaf mute, by means 
of his own sign language, those elementary notions of the 
existence of a Supreme being, and the accountability of his 
rational creatures, which are adapted to his capacities and 
suited to his wants. The German instructors, on the other 
hand, universally, I believe, make no attempt to communi- 
cate religious truth, until the pupil has been under instruction 
from two to four years. From what, it may be asked, does 
this apparent neglect of the spiritual and eternal interests of 
their pupils arise ? Not from indifference, in many cases at 
least, to this most important branch of instruction, but rather 

1 Anleitung zum Spracbunterricht, etc , 312. 
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from the principles on which the whole method is based. 
As a natural result of the limited employment of natural 
signs, together with the use of pictures, models, and in 
general, instruments of instruction which confine the pupil's 
attention to the material world and of the theory universally 
held, that ideas which pass this limit must be expressed 
through the medium of language, the German teachers are 
in a manner forced to defer religious instruction for a much 
longer period than is done with us. 

The Sojcon School begin to give religious instruction in the 
school room, only at the commencement of the fifth year. 
This long delay they justify, on the ground, that to commu- 
nicate these sacred and elevated truths at an earlier period, 
either through the medium of the imperfect language pos- 
sessed by tlie pupil, or tlirough his own language of signs, 
could only have the effect to destroy their sanctity and 
power. On this point, l)owever, I am happy to testily they 
stand alone. 

The religious instruction, aside from the religious service, 
consists in select passages of the Bible, first explained by 
the teacher, and then given to the children to copy ofif into 
a book of their own, " which they are to take with them 
from the institution as their Bible.'* The Ten Command- 
ments, the Lord's Prayer, and parts of Luther's catechism 
are committed to memory, after which tlie pupils are con- 
firmed and admitted to the Lord's Supper, as is customary 
with hearing children, and with this their education is fin- 
ished. 

The Wurteniburg school commence by teaching the ele- 
ments of morals, endeavoring to exercise the judgment and 
develop the conscience of the scholar in respect to right 
and wrong, by examples drawn from actual life. When the 
pupil becomes able to compose and understand simple sen- 
tences, that is, after Uvo or tlu^ee years' instruction, lessons 
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are given through language upon '^ what God makes," — ^the 
creation, — the omniscience of God, &c., together with a 
few easy forms of prayer. During the next two years, the 
instruction in religion is given through the reading lessons 
in Biblical history, and the whole is concluded in the fifth 
and sixth years, by the study of the creed and catechism, 
and the reading of Biblical history in the language of the 
Scriptures. The difference between tliis and the Saxon 
method, consists in making Scripture narratives precede 
doctrinal instruction, and also in introducing it considerably 
earlier. 

The New Prussian school introduce religious instruction, 
as soon as the pupils become able to express their domestic 
relations in language, tliat is, after, perhaps, two years or 
more of the course, by means of pictures representing Bib- 
lical scenes or narratives. These are employed like 
other pictures, with this difference only, that the teacher 
assumes a look of greater seriousness and reverence- 
Pointing to the different persons represented, he pronounces 
their names, and tells in simple language what they are doing. 
On this basis he endeavors to explain to the pupils the 
relations and aims of these different persons, their char- 
acter, condition, &lc. When it becomes necessary to s{>eak 
of God, the teacher points upward and pronounces the 
name of the Creator. Very probably the pupil will conceive 
of him at first only as a powerful man in the sky, but grad- 
ually as his acquaintance with language is enlarged, and his 
ability to receive new ideas through this medium is increased, 
the idea becomes more correct and definite ; and in tliis 
manner, it is claimed, the deaf mute obtains his idea of God 
in the same manner with hearing children. This method 
differs from the preceding, mainly in the commencement 
immediately made in teaching Biblical history, without a 
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previous ground-work of instruction in the elements of 
morals. 

In respect to these methods of communicating a knowl- 
edge of God and our relations to him, it will be observed, 
that they all proceed on the erroneous theory, long since 
refuted by experience, that such knowledge can be given 
satisfactorily, only through the medium of spoken or written 
language. 

Another peculiarity of the rel^ious instruction of the 
deaf and dumb in the German schools, is the constant dis- 
tinction made between narrative and doctrinal religious 
iiwtruction. This arises from the custom in Germany, of 
requiring from the youth a certain acquaintance with the 
catechism, before they are confirmed or admitted to the 
communion. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the doctrinal 
instruction is strictly sectarian. The pupils in the German 
deaf and dumb, as well as other institutions, are as regu- 
larly educated for tlie religious opinions and confession to 
which their parents are attached, as youth with us are for a 
trade or profession. In the same school, not unfrequeutly a 
part of the scholars are taught the Protestant, or as it is 
called in Germany, the Evangelical catechism, the CathoUe 
pupils, the catechism of their own church, and the Jews, 
that used among themselves. In some cases this instruction 
is given by the clergymen of the different confessions, evi- 
dently to the very great disadvantage of the pupils. 

5. Other Particulars in Respect to Instruction. 

1. The German teachers of the deaf and dumb, unlike 
gentlemen of the same profession in America, are not gener- 
ally men of liberal education ; but rather rank with the 
common school teachers of the country. As a body, they 
are industrious, persevering, and often ingenious, and enter- 
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prising ; although at the same time, too little acquainted 
with the works of foreign writers, and the progress of the 
art abroad. 

2. The age of admissum for the deaf and dumb, as will 
be seen from the statistical table in the appendix, is geni- 
ally not earlier than seven, and not later than fourteen 
years. To judge from the schools that came under my own 
observation, by far the greater number enter at nearer the 
former tlian the latter age. This, or a year later, is the age 
preferred by the majority of deaf-mute teachers, on the 
ground tiiat the vocal organs, if the work of exercising them 
is deferred to a later period, become more rigid and diiiicidt 
to manage. Indeed, one of the German teachers carries 
the matter so far, as to express his preference, on this ground, 
for four years of age, and thinks he should be better able 
to teach articulation, by taking the pupils almost from the 
cradle. Possibly he might — although the attention and dis- 
crimination necessary to read words and sentences on the 
lips, seem too great to be exercised by an infant — but is 
nothing more demanded in order to educate a deaf mute tlian 
to teach him to utter words ? Does there not still remain a 
long course of instruction in writing, arithmetic, geography, 
and the branches of knowledge in general necessary to 
restore him to society. 

3. In genera], owing to the early age at which the pupils 
are received, no trades are taught in the German schools. 
"As experience, however, has shown that the female pupils 
can not find a support by going out to service,'' they are 
taught to sew, knit, draw, &c. Considerable difficulty is 
naturally experienced in many cases, in apprenticing the 
pupils. To obviate this, so far as possible, a premium is 
frequently offered, as an inducement to mechanics to meet 
the difficulty of communicating with deaf mutes. 

4. The average period of instruction in the German 
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schools does not vary much from six years ; in many cases 
it extends to eight and nine, and sometimes to even ten and 
eleven years. In general, it may be said that six hours a 
day are spent in the school-room ; sometimes less and fre- 
quently more. From these two circumstances it results 
that, as a general rule, much more time is spent in the 
school room, in the German institutions, than is customary 
with us. In the American schools, it is deemed important 
not only to instruct the pupil in language, and various 
tnancbes of knowledge, but aJso to put him in possession 
of the means of earning a support, after leaving the insti- 
tion ; and experience, it may be added, has abundantly con- 
firmed the wisdom of this arrangement 

5. The dctUg school exercises are conducted in such a 
maimer as to secure considerable variety. In nearly every 
school room, I noticed a card suspended on the wall, on 
which the order of study for the year, generally divided into 
periods of one hour each, was written. Of these cards, the 
following from the school at Cologne, is a favorable sped* 
men. 
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In the middle of the forenoon, the pupils, in most schools, 
have a recess of from ten minutes to half an hour, in which, 
also, sometimes, they have a morgerJbrod^ or lunch. In tlie 
afternoon, at the close of school, they have another lunch 
called vesperbrody and then supper an hour or two later. 
Thi&y to us, strange custom of eating four or five times a 
day, prevails also with the children in other schools, in most, 
if not all parts of Germany. 

6. Religious Servicesj consisting in the daily devotions and 
the religious services on the Sabbath, occupy a far less pro- 
minent position, and are far less effective than with us. I 
have taken every opportunity in my power to attend these 
exercises, and can never recall them to mind without sad- 
ness. ConductiHl, as they usually are, through spoken 
language, with, for the most part, only a moderate employ- 
ment of signs, tliey evidence the certaint}' that, to all but the 
most advanced pupils, they must prove a perfect loss. So 
satisfied, indeed, are the German teachers of this, that, in 
most schools, the greater part of the scholars do not attend 
the religious instruction on the Sabbath. In some schools, 
there is no religious instruction on the Lord's day ; in others, 
only once a fortnight ; while in others, I am happy to say, 
pains are taken to collect the dismissed pupils residing near 
the institution, and teach them the truths of religion in con- 
nection with the highest class. 

Very seldom, if ever, is there more than one religious 
service on the Sabbath, and this generally assumes, as per- 
haps would be expected in small institutions, nearly the form 
of a Sabbath school class with us. 

Equally defective, from the same cause, are the devotional 
exercises with which the day is commenced, or the school 
opened. Whether a short prayer is articulated by a more 
advanced scholar, as is sometimes the case ; or the teacher 
hastily explains a passage of Scripture, without prayer, as I 
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have also seen ; or offers prayer himself, by words, none 
but by far the smaller portion of the scholars understand it 
To the larger number of the pupils, it is a mere dead form, 
of very little, if any, advantage. 

IV. RESULTS OF THE GERMAN SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 

This is the great question. Beside this, theories and 
speculations are of no importance. A decision, to be worth 
any thing, must be drawn from the actual results realized. 
What then does experience teach? Before sununing up 
the general conclusion, to which I have been brought, from 
the study of the Gennan theoretical and practical works on 
deaf-mute education, and conversation with directors, princi- 
pals, and teachers of deaf and dumb institutions, and my 
own observation, there are two topics on which I deem it 
important to touch. The first relates to the peculiar Uability 
to mistake to which a visitor to a German institution is ex- 
posed. This is much greater than would at first be imagined. 
The matter admits of an easy explanation. In the Ameri- 
can schools for the deaf and dumb, the visitor^ sees a class 
of twenty deaf mutes more or less, each standing before a 
large slate, and expressing in his own language, either his 
own ideas, or the substance of what has been given in signs 
by the teacher. As he passes from one slate to another, 
and reads the compositions produced, he has a full oppor- 
tunity to judge of the capacity and progress of each one in 
the class, and to notice ail the mistakes which the least for- 
ward make. It is other^vise with the German schools. The 
scholars are generally sitting at desks or tables, with each a 
small slate before him. If the teacher speaks with his pupils, 
he naturally selects the most forward. These are very likely 
to be cases, in which the hearing has been lost at three, four, 
five, or even sLx and eight years of age, or in which a pe- 
cuharly happy physical and mental constitution qualify the 
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scholar for success in almost any undertaking, and a judg-* 
ment formed upon such cases, it is needless to say, will be 
fiur too favorable, if passed upon the body of the school. 
Under such circumstances, too, the teacher has the power 
of selecting the slates he will submit to the visitor's inspec- 
tion, and it would not be natural lor him, in ordinary cases, 
to select any other than those most likely to make a favor- 
able impression. In this manner, the visitor, without any 
consciousness, perhaps, of tlie fact, either on his own part, 
or that of the teacher, is utterly deprived of the opportunity 
of forming an intelligent judgment upon the amount of cul- 
tivation, the extent of acquisition, or the power of expressing 
their ideas through the medium of written language, pos-> 
lessed by the mam body of the pupils. Even if all the slates 
are submitted to his inspection, the foreigner has new ob- 
stacles to encounter. The German running hand is so dif- 
ferent from ours, and has so many letters of similar appear- 
ance, that although easier to write, it is far more difficult to 
read, and in point of fact, few foreigners, traveling through 
the country, ever attain any degree of readiness in decipher- 
ing it ; added to which, there are a thousand mistakes in 
construction, inflection, gender, and all the circumstances 
which go to constitute the grammar of a language, and, still 
further, in the right selection of words, of which he would 
be instantly sensible at home, but which, in a foreign lan- 
guage, pass by unnoticed, and even absolutely unknown. 

A transient visitor is in danger, also, of overrating the 
actual attainments of the pupils, from taking a few common 
expressions easily learned, and often repeated, as fair speci- 
mens of their abiUty to express their ideas in articulate lan- 
guage. Scarcely a greater mistake could be made. It is 
quite an object to teach the children, as early as possible, a 
few simple phrases, together with some of the more usual 
forms of salutation. These, by continual repetition, a large 
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proportion of the pupils learn, with more or less distinctness, 
to use. These, too, it must be added, the stranger is sure 
to hear, and I had not been long in Germany, before I as 
mucli expected to hear a certain series of questions and 
answers, as for instance ; Wie hdsst du ? (What is your 
name ?) : Wie ali bisi du f (How old are you ?) Ich bin 
zelui Jahr ali : (I am ten years old.) &c. ; as to see the 
teacher and scholars, and scarcely ever did I find myself 
disappointed. In many schools, the scholars always saluted 
me on entering, with the usual German salutation and 
politeness, Guien Morgen^ and not unfrequently at the close, 
eacli, as he passed out, was made to pass by the stranger 
and say adieu. In one school, however, these common 
questions and answers disappeared, and in place of them I 
heard a series of questions so unusual, and even strange, as 
to put the suspicion that they were to be regarded as con- 
stituting the show exercises of the school, quite out of the 
question. In the course of the forenoon, however, a company 
of strangers came in, and I found myself mistaken. The 
same questions and answers were repeated word for word. 

I would not be understood to say, that these forms of ex- 
pression, which the visitor is sure to hear, constitute by any 
means, the limit of the pupil's attainments ; that would be 
extremely unjust ; but only that they do not constitute a fair 
standard by which to judge on the one hand, and are in great 
danger of being taken as such on the other. 

Where it was convenient, I have taken every opportunity 
to be present at the hour assigned for tlie admission of 
visitors, and have thus had many opportunities of observing 
the mistakes to which strangers are exposed. In one school, 
in which I had taken unusual pains to become acquainted, 
both Irom the opinions of the principal, and from my own 
observation, with the relative standing of the pupils in the 
highest class, I observed tliat only three or four whom I 
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knew to be most advanced, were exercised by the teacher ; 
of these, one had been in the school ten years, and one was 
still able to hear considerably. All these circumstances 
greatly modified the case ; but the instructor did not con- 
ceive it necessary to mention them, and, of course, the com- 
pany went away in ignorance of them. On inquiring their 
opinion of the state of the school, and the ability of the 
pupils to articulate, as we left the building together, I found 
that they had received tlie impression that the whole class 
were able to speak in the same manner with the pupils they 
had heard, and that tliis was a fair specimen of the results 
obtained in the education of the deaf and dumb ! 

Equally unsafe would it be in many cases, to rely upon 
the judgment of the teacher himself, in respect to the attain- 
ments of his pupils, especially in articulation. Some of 
the German teachers of the deaf and dumb are regarded by 
their fellow laborers in tlie same department, who are best 
acquainted with them, as too sanguine to have their state- 
ments received without considerable abatement This trait 
of character, while it may not make them any tlie worse 
teachers, detracts considerably from their testimony as wit- 
nesses. It is due to the German teachers, in this connec- 
tion to say, that many of them appear to be gentlemen of 
sound practical judgment, and by no moans disposed to 
claim more, in regard to the attainment of their pupils, than 
could justly be said. 

In one respect, however, I feel obliged to make an excep- 
tion to this remark. The German teachers, as a body, I 
am persuaded, regard the attainments of their pupils in 
articulation and reading on the lips, to be greater than tliey 
really are. Indeed it could not well be otherwise. From 
long intercourse, the pupils, on the one hand, acquire the 
ability to comprehend what is said to them by the teacher 
better than by another person ; and the teacher, on the 
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other, becomes accustomed to the imperfect articulation of 
his pupils, and it is not to be wondered at, that the teacher 
should be in a measure insensible to the indistinctness of 
their articulation, or fall into the natural mistake of suppos- 
ing that they are better qualified for intercourse with others, 
by means of conversation, than the truth will admit. 

-A German teacher, of great experience and much ac- 
quaintance with institutions of the kind, both in his own and 
in foreign countries, in speaking of the ease with which 
visitors overrate the actual progress of the pupils, ascribed 
it, in many cases, to their own imaginations. ^^ I can 
hardly refrain from smiling," said he, ^^ when hearing the 
remarks of many of the visitors to the school, especiaUy if 
they have witnessed notliing of the kind before. It is not 
uncommon for them to exclaim, ^ Why ! he speaks ! I hear 
him myself!' and to be so far carried away by the novelty 
of the thing, as to form the most exaggerated notions." 
Nor is this surprising. In witnessing these interesting ex- 
hibitions, and the degree of success which really attends 
the attempt to teach articulation, there is so much to excite 
the imagination, that it requires no very poetical tempera- 
ment, in the indulgence of delightful hopes and benevolent 
anticipations, to wander quite out of the sober region of 
fact 

In endeavoring to avoid, on the one hand, overrating the 
actual progress of the pupils, and on the other hand, to 
make all proper allowances for the peculiar difficulties to 
be surmounted, I have ventured in many cases, frankly to 
communicate to the directors and teachers of deaf and 
dumb institutions my great object, viz., to compare the prac- 
tical workings of the German and American systems of 
instruction, or in other words, their schools and ours, witli 
the view, if possible, of arriving at an intelligent decision as 
to which system deserves the preference. I record it with 
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pleasure, and to the honor of the German teachers, that in 
no case in which I thought proper to make the avowal, have 
they shrunk from the investigation, but on the contrary, 
they have met the confidence I reposed in them witli equal 
confidence ; have been ready to institute any experiment I 
wished to suggest ; have proposed others themselves ; have 
left me alone with Uie pupils in some cases ; have frankly 
told me the difiiculties they have to encounter, and the fail- 
ures they meet with fix)m one cause and another ; and in 
short, have given me every facihty I could desire, for becom- 
ing, so far as a stranger could, thoroughly acquainted with 
the schools, and with the practical results of the system of 
instruction pursued. 

This must be my apology, if any is needed, for not 
specifying particular schools, except where the reference 
can only be agreeable to the parties concerned. I would 
not willingly cause a single unpleasant feeling in the minds 
of those at whose hands I have only received kindness and 
attention. 

The second remark, connected with the above, which I 
wish to make is this : in respect to the general conclusions 
which follow, it must not be understood that strictly speak- 
ing they apply to every school My aim has rather been * 
to form an opinion upon the great body of German schools. 
Under peculiarly favorable circumstances, where, for instance, 
there are few scholars and many teachers, and instruction is 
continued an unusual number of years, or on the other hand, 
where there is only one teacher, witli too many pupils, and 
these at difierent stages of instruction, the result will, of 
course, vary firom the average. A few schools of both 
these descriptions I have met with, but they obviously form 
no criterion by which to form a general judgment, and are 
only to be regarded as exceptions to the general rule. 

In speaking of the actual results of the German method, 

11 
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it will be convenient to speak of the several branches of 
instruction separately. 

1. Results in respect to Articulation. 

In the following remarks it will be understood that the 
great body of the pupUs^ as they appear towards the close of 
a five or six years course of instruction, are intended to be 
described. It would be obviously improper to select the few 
who, from peculiar circumstances, are either below or above 
the common standard, as specimens of what is, or may be 
generally accomplished. These are only exceptions, and, 
what is peculiar to them as such, or in what respects they 
differ from the others, will be described separately. 

1. How much can the speaking of the deaf and dumb be under- 
stood ? To test this point, in addition to ascertaining how 
much it was possible for myself to understand them, I have 
made endeavors to gain a definite notion of the degree 
to which they are understood by their teachers, and also by 
indifferent persons, and in society. As would naturally be 
expected, the teachers are able to make out what their 
pupils articulate, better than any one else. They are ac- 
quainted with the particular mistakes of each, and attach a 
signification to what appear to others only as incoherent 
sounds. In addition to tiiis, every word which the scholar 
attempts to speak for himself, has been drilled into him by 
the constant labor of the instructor, so that the latter knows, 
in advance, what are the bounds of the pupiPs efforts. In 
view of these facts, it was evident, tliat in order to institute 
a satisfactory experiment, it must be in readings and not 
only so, but the reading of a passage not in the ordinary 
school exercises. In this manner, the teacher would be 
deprived of the aid which a knowledge of two or three words 
would give him in making out the remainder. Accordingly, 
at the request of an intelligent teacher, who expressed bis 
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readiness to make such an experiment, I selected a passage 
in the Bible, containing no difficult words, but of such a 
nature as to require that nearly all the words should be sep- 
arately comprehended in order to understand it, and gave 
it to one of his best scholars, who had been five years under 
instruction, to read. He read it twice over, but the teacher 
was unable to make out any part of it On the second 
reading of another passage, by a scholar six years under 
instruction, the teacher repeated the whole. Experiments 
of this nature, repeated at other schools, seem to lead to 
the conclusion, that the instructors understand their pupils, 
not so much in virtue of the intelligibility of their articula- 
tion, as by being accustomed to the circle of words they 
commonly use, combined with the circumstances which 
serve to give an idea of the meaning intended. The fact, 
confessed by the German teachers, that they do not under* 
stand the pupils of other schools so well as their own, goes 
to the same point 

In observing the degree to which visitors to the German 
schools appeared to understand the articulation of the deaf 
and dumb, I was much struck with the frequency with which 
Tt was necessary for the teachers to translate what their 
pupils said. The articulation of very few is sufficiently dis- 
tinct to make itself more than partially understood without 
such assistance. On the other hand, more or less single 
words are usually made out by visitors. In answers to ques- 
tions, where the form of the answer can be expected with 
tolerable certainty in advance, or in the repetition of famil- 
iar sentences, as the Lord's prayer, for instance, they are 
able to make out nearly, if not quite the whole. 

Still a very general impression seems to prevail among 
intelligent Germans, that the articulation of the .educated 
deaf and dumlf is unintelligible. While I have xnet somo 

who maintained the contrary, the more conunoa testimony 
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given by professors, clergymen and gentlemen in other pro- 
fessions, is, " We cannot understand them.^ Said an intel- 
ligent bookseller in one of the German cities, " when the 
deaf and dumb were taught the manual alphabet, it was easy 
to Qonverse with them, but since that has been abandoned, 
and we have nothing but articulation, conversation has 
become very difficult." One of the German teachers, indeed, 
frankly admitted the imperfections of the articulation of deaf 
mutes, and rested its chief benefit on the aid it rendered 
towards making the pantomime of the deaf and dumb intel- 
ligible. " The deaf mute,'' he argued, " will and must, after 
his dismission from school, communicate with those about 
him in a great measure by means of signs ; now, if we can 
furnish him with words which he can drop in to explain his 
meaning, all is accomplished which we can reasonably expect" 
This is a strictly practical view, and agrees far better w ith 
what proves to be actually the case, than what is generally 
written on the subject derived from a priori grounds. For 
instance, the deaf mutes of Germany, as they are met in 
the streets in company with each other, appear like our own 
deaf and dumb, not speaking, but conversing by signs. In 
conversation with others, where their signs are not so well 
understood, the more advanced avail themselves of the 
words they know ; and it may be regarded as a general rule, 
that where the deaf and dumb in speaking make themselves 
intelligible to others, they do so by the aid of active panto- 
mimic signs. 

The degree to which, on an average, I have found their 
articulation intelligible to myself, may be summed up in three 
observations. First, a foreigner would find no difficulty in 
understanding the more common forms of salutation, and a 
few simple questions and answers, as spoken by the larger 
part of the pupils. It is not uncommon for children, after 
having been only a few months under instruction, to be able 
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to say guten Morgen (good morning) and the like, in a way 

to be understood. Secondly, in hearing the oldest class read, 

he would be able by looking on the book, in the majority of 

cases, to keep his eye on the place. Thirdly, in hearing the 

same class read a passage, the book not being in his hand, 

or attempt to speak any thing out of the usual course, he 

would only recognize a few of the more common words. 

In the most advanced class in one of the G^erman schools, 

which had been four years under instruction, the scholars 

read by turns, at my request, commencing at the 24th verse 

in the 4th chapter of John, and each reading a verse. The 

following were the results. 

Pupil No. 1 : Not three words intelligible, 

do do 2 : Unintelligible, weak and nervous, 

do do 3 : do 

do do 4 : Not a single word 

do do 5 : Five of the simplest words 

do do 6 : One or two words 

do do 7 : Six words 

do do 8 : Four words 

These results would vary somewhat in different schools. 
In some, I think they would be more favorable. On the 
whole, however, it may be safely said that the utterance of 
the pupils is so indistinct and unnatural, as only to convey 
single words to the hearer. The greater part of the sounds 
they make in attempting to speak, it is altogether impossible 
to understand. 

2 What is the degree of fluency attained by the deaf and 
dumb in reading and speaking ? In general very Uttle. Their 
articulation is slow and laborious. Their reading, in respect 
to rapidity, more nearly resembles that of a young child 
spelling out his words, than what we usually mean by read- 
ing, and cannot be sufficient to convey to them, if no other 
means are used, the meaning of a sentence of any length. 
An American deaf mut^ would compose and vnrite a sentence- 



intelligible. 
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sooner than many German pupils of the same standing would 
speak it As a general rule, I found myself able to spell a 
series of sentences with the manual alphabet as readily aa 
the most advanced deaf mutes could read. 

3 How correctly do they speak ? This can be judged of to 
a considerable degree, from the remarks already made. Of 
course in such a system of instruction, many mistakes in 
articulation would be expected, and many are actually com- 
mitted. The following may serve as specimens of constant 
occurrence, viz : 



hehe, for gegen. 


sapach, for sprach* 


Jedu, for Jesus. 


Teibe, for Weide. 


spree, for sprach. 


hedete, for redete. 


nieband, for niemand. 


seide, for Seine. 


frast, for fragest 


ech, for er. 


Steht, for Stadt 


tint, for ging. 



These will be sufficient, to show how exceedingly imper- 
fect is this mechanical mode of speaking, and in part, also, 
why it is so little intelligible. One of the most discouraging 
circumstances connected with these numerous errc»*s, is, that 
they are ever varying. Nothmg has been more common 
than to hear the same pupil, in reading a short paragraph, 
pronounce the same words in three or four different ways. 
This results either from the failure of memory in conceiving 
of the exact positions of the vocal organs, or the want of 
sufficient power over the organs to produce the requisite 
sound. The former is the more common cause, as is evident 
from the assistance rendered in the majority of cases by the 
teacher's articulation. Frequently, however, no effort of 
the instructor can remedy the mistake, and, in such cases, 
there is an evident incapacity to articulate the word correctly* 
This manifest uncertainty, observable to a great extent among 
the pupils, in respect to the true position of their organs in 
the articulation of words, is not only a fruitful source (^ 
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naititeUigibleness, but leaves little room to hope for future 
progress. Where the foundation is weak and tottering, it 
is impossible to rear a solid edifice. 

4. Other particulars. In respect to tone^ the spealdng of 
the deaf and dumb is harsh, unnatural and monotonous. 
Destitute, of course^ of modulation and accent, it more nearly 
resembles what we should conceive a speaking machine 
might utter, than the usual speech of mankind. Sometimes 
it is a whining noise, like that of one in distress, and some- 
times a sudden concussive sound, resembling the bark of a 
dog. In many cases the unpleasantness is still further in- 
creased by a painfully high or low pitchy in some instances 
resembling a shriek, and in others, a groan. When to this 
are added the contortions of countenance and the unnatural 
position of the mouth, produced by the effort of mechanically 
adjusting the organs and putting them into play, it will be 
readily beheved, that the articulation of the deaf and dumb 
is far from agreeable. 

In consequence of the teachers in the German schools 
being accustomed to the unnaturalness and in^erfection of 
their pupils' articulation, they are less sensible of it than 
others. Still they cannot avoid noticing, that " the articu- 
lation of deaf mutes is always deficient in euphony;"* 
that ** even with the most correct position of the mouth, the 
sound produced may be not only in the highest degree im^ 
perfect, but altogether wrong \^ that " it is not unconmion 
for the pupils to articulate less intelligibly, the third year, 
than the first f^ that their articulation is, in many cases, 
harsh, slow, and monotonous, and not at once to be under- 

1 Von Orell; Die Blindea and Taubstummen-Anstalt in Zuricht 
p. 39. 
J Tb— 60. 
* Hill ; Anleitung; zum Spracbunterricbt, etc. p. 198. 
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stood by alV and is frequently little less than a revolting 
scream, (widerliche Gehuel) ^ 

Of those whose articulation is better than has been de- 
scribed, everywhere constituting exceptions, and everywhere 
also naturally made prominent when strangers are present, a 
large part learned to talk more or less before they became deaf. 
Even in cases where the power of hearing is lost at two or 
three years of age, an idea of articulate sounds is gained, 
and a flexibility of the vocal organs possessed, which gives 
a certain advantage in subsequent instruction. But when 
the cliild made use of spoken language till four or five years 
of age, or, as sometimes happens, till seven, eight, and even 
ten, and, stranger still, never lost the use of it, the case is at 
a very wide remove firom that of ordinary deaf mutes, and 
cannot properly be cited without an explanation of the circum- 
stances. It is very common in Germany, to refer to a (so 
called) deaf-mute instructor in the school at BerUn, named 
Hcdtermaasj in proof of the degree to which the deaf and 
dumb can be taught to articulate. That he stood very far 
above even the best instructed deaf mutes, would be suffi- 
ciently evident from the frequency with which his ability to 
converse is referred to. At the same time it alters the case 
entirely, to learn, that not only was he not born deaf, but that 
he actually lost his hearing at so late a period, that when he 
entered the school at Berlin, he was still able to talk. In 
other words, he had never lost the use of language, and as the 
director of the Berlin institution, who communicated these 
facts to me, observed, cannot properly be referred to as an 
instance of the success of instruction in articulation ^^ It is 
precisely in this manner,'' he continued, " that erroneous 
ideas are circulated, and unfounded expectations so often 

' Hill; Anieitung zum SprachuDtenicht, etc. p. 132. 
' Neumanu ; Die TaubBtummen-AiiBtalt, etc. p. 127. 
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cherished, in respect to what can be done for deaf mutes.** 
A similar case to that of Habermaas, I met with, in a young 
lady at another institution, who lost her hearing at ten years 
of age, and who speaks intelligibly, although in a manner 
sufficiently different from others to J)e noticed. In such 
instances, where the question is, whether spoken language 
already in possession of the pupils, shall be preserved or not, 
there can scarcely be two opinions. When the hearing was 
lost at an earlier age, however, and great additions must 
consequently be made to the stock of spoken words and 
phrases, of which the child is in possession, the question 
admits of more doubt, and must be decided, it seems to me, 
in a great measure by circumstances. It will here be suffi- 
cient to state, that a considerable number of those who lost 
the power of hearing after three years of age, so far as they 
have fallen under my own observation, are able, to a good 
degree, to make themselves understood. Their articulation, 
indeed, is not that of other men ; it is imperfect, and more 
or less unnatural ; it is necessaiy for them to make consider- 
able use of pantomimic signs, and, now and then, to resort 
to writing ; but still, the power of speaking they actually 
possess, provided it can be retained, must be admitted to 
possess a certain degree of value. 

A second class of those who are to be regarded as ex- 
ceptions in respect to the general results of instruction in 
articulation, consists of those who still retain a sufficient 
degree of hearing, to be made to a considerable extent 
available. The German teachers all acknowledge that the 
power of distinguishing different sounds is of the greatest 
advantage ; although the pupils, by the sense of hearing, 
may be unable to learn to talk, it insensibly makes the in- 
tonation more natural and pleasant, besides affording im- 
portant assistance in teaching individual sounds. This, so 
fiir as I could learn, is the principal use made of the partial 
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power of hearing possessed by some of the scholars. It is 
rather an aid to instruction than a basis for it 

Among deaf mutes, there are all grades of deafness, from 
that which is total, to that which falls just below the point at 
which they would be able to hear conversation, and, of 
course, possess themselves of spoken language. The ques- 
tion occurred to Mr. Aepludus^ the principal instructor of 
the deaf and dumb school connected with the Teachers' 
Seminary at Halberstadt, as it also had done at an earlier 
period to Itard, whether it was not possible, by a systematic 
course of eji^ercises, so far to increase the attention of the 
deaf and dumb, and quicken the sensibihty of the organ of 
hearing, as to make it possible to communicate instruction, 
in a measure, through the ear. To the former gentleman 
belongs the credit of having made an interesting series of 
experiments, pontinued during a period of eight months, 
which have, probably, decided the question forever. He 
took fourteen deaf mutes, and ascertained that, according 
to the degree of hearing they possessed, they could ^ be 
divided into three classes. The sound of a trumpet, per- 
ceptible to him at the distance of three thousand feet, could 
be heard by seven when made close by the ear ; the loudest 
sound of the human voice, heard by him at the distance of 
two thousand feet, could be heard by three ; and a less de- 
gree of loudness, perceptible to him at the distance of one 
thousand feet, by fowr. 

After exercising them three months, in listening to a 
variety of sounds at different distances, it was found that 
the first class, who, at first, were abJTe to hear the trumpet 
only when close to the ear, had become able to hear it at 
the distance of one, two, five, six,, one and four feet, re- 
spectively; the second class, the prolonged sound of the 
simple vowels at the distance of eight, ten and six feet each ; 
and the third class, in addition to this, the short sound of 
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tiie vowels, one at the distance of fifteen, the three others, 
of eighteen feet One month later, January, in making the 
same experiment with the Jurst class, it was found, that the 
distance at which they were able to hear the trumpet, was 
increased to two, three, four, ten, twelve, four and seven 
feet ; that the second class could hear the same sounds as 
the month before, but more accurately at the distance of 
fifteen feet ; and the third class, the same sounds as before 
at the distance of twenty-six feet In February^ the whole 
of the Jirst class could distinguish the vowels a, o, m, though 
with some degree of uncertainty ; the second class, the long 
and short sounds of all the vowels ; and the third class, were 
able to distinguish syllables beginning with consonants, as^ 
fra^fa^ &c. 

In March, the first class could recognize all the vowels, 
both separately and in connection with fr, and f\ the second 
and third classes stood on the same level, with this difference 
only, that the latter could hear at the distance of four feet 
farther than the former, and both were able to distinguish 
the consonants p, f, /, s, k, ch, m, n, I, h. 

In April, the first class had added to the letters they could 
hear, / and r ; the second and third classes, (the former at 
the distance of one foot, the latter of four,) had added 6, rf, 
g, hj and the words Baum, Haus, &ic. At the end of eight 
months, it was found, ' that the class which originally could 
hear the sound of a trumpet only when close to the ear, 
were able to hear the same sounds at the distance of thirty 
feet with the wind, and thirty-eight against it; that the 
second class had become able to hear at the distance of 
fifty-four feet loith the wind, and seventy-six against it ; and 
that the third class could hear at the distance of two hundred 
and fifi^-four feet vnth the wind, and three hundred and eight 
against it The remarkable fact, that, contrary to all ex- 
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pectation, they should be able to hear at a greater distance 
against the wind, than in the direction with it, I am unable 
to explain, and leave it to the solution of those who axe 
better versed in such studies. 

These experiments were discontinued by Mr, Aeplinius, 
in consequence of a hemorrhage of the lungs, brought on 
by too loud speaking. He is satisfied, however, that they 
were of no practical advantage, beyond the mental excite- 
ment imparted to the pupils. The improvement made in 
hearing, was not sufficient to aid them in learning to arti- 
culate, and in Mr. A,'s opinion, nothing is to be expected 
from this quarter, in respect to the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb. 

Although, as has been already observed, the partial hear- 
ing possessed by some of the deaf and dumb, does not 
appear to be generally made the basis of instruction, it often 
renders the greatest assistance in another way. Those deaf 
mutes, who, before entering an institution, have learned a 
considerable number of single words and parts of sentences, 
have an immense advantage over those who were born deaf. 
Such cases are of more or less firequent occurrence. A 
child in the school at Tubingen, for instance, who articulated 
very tolerably after only two and a half years of instruction, 
was able, with his eyes closed, to make out at least one half 
of the words pronounced by the teacher. The oldest scholar 
in the school, who has been six years under instruction, was 
able to do the same thing. In such cases the child brings 
with him, not only the power of articulating syllables and 
words, but a more or less extended vocabulary. In other 
words, no small part of the difficulty experienced in teaching 
the deaf mute to articulate, is already surmounted, and his 
instruction, at least up to a certain point, is comparatively 
easy. 
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In addition to these two classes, I have met with a few 
instances in which pupils born deaf, as far as was known, 
articulated better than would be expected, but, in every such 
case, on closer inquiry, circumstances came out altogether 
peculiar. Where, for instance, a deaf mute has been ten years 
under instruction, in the family of the principal, and trained 
with much care, to show how much can be done, and to serve 
for exhibition to strangers, or where the parents, in opulent 
circumstances, and witli a small family, have devoted them- 
selves for a long course of years to his instruction, it is 
evident that these advantages, combined with peculiar phy- 
sical and mental aptitude for instruction in mechanical arti- 
culation, render the case entirely distinct from that of ordi- 
nary deaf mutes. 

On the whole, then, it may be said, that those pupils in 
the German schools, who succeed to any considerable degree 
in speaking, were either already, to some extent, in posses- 
sion of spoken language before they lost the power of 
hearing, or are only partially deaf, or, in addition to extra- 
ordinary aptitude for learning, have received a degree of 
attention very far beyond what it is possible to devote to 
most of the deaf and dumb. Without affirming that all the 
pupils who belong to these classes are favorable specimens 
of what can be done in articulation, I feel safe in expressing 
the opinion, that a considerable number would be able to 
make themselves understood by theur friends and those with 
whom they daily associate. In a very few instances the 
attainment might be somewhat greater, but as a general rule, 
this is the farthest limit ever reached, in return for the time 
employed and efforts expended in teaching articulation, in* 
the German institutions for the deaf and dumb. 

On the other hand, there is another part of the pupils, 
constituting the exceptions at the other extreme, to whom 
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instruction in articulation is a dead loss. In many cases, 
indeed, no attempt is made to teach them to speak. Of 
these, some are incapacitated for instruction in speaking, by 
defective formation of the vocal organs ; some by inconsider- 
ate surgical operations, performed under the mistaken idea 
that the child's dumbness arose from confinement of the 
tongue ; others on account of physical or nervous weakness ; 
and others still in consequence of the want of sufficient 
mental activity to seize and retain the varying positions of 
the organs of speech. The number of this class to whom 
instruction in articulation is not given, or if attempted, is a 
complete failure, varies somewhat in different schools. Com- 
bining, however, the judgment of judicious teachers, with 
my own observations, I think they may be safely reckoned 
as one-tenih of the whole. Of those, to whom, in conse- 
quence of peculiarly favorable circumstances, articulation 
promises to be of use, and of whom success, in the modified 
sense just explained, can be predicated, the proportion may 
be one-fifth, or iivo-ienths ;^ leaving seven-tenihSf or the great 
mass, though differing somewhat in their attainments^ yet 
only able, as a general thing, to make themselves understood 
in the articulation of frequently repeated sentences and 
single words, and to whom this limited acquisition can be of 
very little worth. 

Perhaps it is scarcely necessary to observe, that I have 
found no instance of so great correctness in speaking, even 
among those who lost their hearing after having acquired the 
use of spoken language, that their infirmity would not be 
suspected ; and I feel no hesitation in saying, that in respect 

> An iutelligent gentleman at my side, who has yisited several of the 
best German schools for the deaf and dumb, thinks this estimate is too 
large. On account of the final result, however, to which I have arrived, 
and to avoid the suspicion of endeavoring to make out a case, I prefer 
to err in this extreme rather than in the other. 
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to those bom deaf, such an attainment is absohitely im- 
possible.^ 

2. Results of Instruction in Reading on the Lips. 

1. Preliminary Remarks. — Because the articulation of the 
deaf and dumb in the German schools must be pronounced 
to be generally of little value, it by no means necessarily 
follows, that the attempt to teach them to read words and 
sentences on the lips of others, may not be successful. In- 
deed, the German teachers, with a sort of half consciousness 
of the ill success of the effort to teach their pupils to arti- 
culate, are frequently accustomed to retire back upon the 
ground, that, even if many cannot be taught to speak, the 
power of reading on the lips is of great advantage, and jus- 
tifies the expenditure of the time they devote to it. I have 
made this, therefore, an object of separate inquiry, with a 
view of arriving at a conclusion altogether independent of 
the other. 

A practical difficulty I soon experienced, arose from the 
constant use of pantomimic signs made by the teachers^ and that 
to a degree far greater than would be expected from the 
theories they advocate. It is not intended to say that they 
avail themselves of the full advantages of the natural sign 
language of the deaf and dumb. This, their views in respect 
to it, forbid. But certain it is, that in conversation with 

' Distance has something to do with the marvelous. In the United 
States we hear such stories of Germany. In Germany the scene changes 
to England. The following from a German publication may be taken 
as a specimen : " A very intelligent friend of mine, who visited the 
London institution in 1838, and who heard one of the pupils read a 
page out of a book, assured me that from the distinct enunciation and 
correct intonation of the reader, he should never have imagined, (had 
he not been in a deaf and dumb institution,) that the reader had no 
hearing." Undoubtedly a case in which the hearing was lost at a late 
period. 
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their most advanced pupils, they employ a very large num- 
ber of signs for individual words, and not merely substantives 
and verbs, but even adverbs, prepositions and conjunctions. 
Some teachers, indeed, I have seen, and in schools which 
have distinguished themselves by their zeal against the use 
of signs, giving out whole sentences, even down to the most 
unimportant word, in this manner, and in the order of the 
German language. In one instance, I ventured to observe 
that these were not very unlike methodical signs. " Oh, no \*^ 
said the gentleman, " these are only school signs.'' From 
the following instances some idea may be formed, both of 
the degree to which pantomimic signs are relied on to make 
the motions of the lips intelligible, and also, without this as- 
sistance, how much the deaf and dumb are able to understand. 
In one of the best schools I visited, the following simple 
narrative was to be written by the pupils of the oldest class, 
who had been, for the most part six, and some ten years and 
more, under instruction. " Abraham possessed great herds, 
many meadows and fields. Abraham had a young cousin. 
Lot He also possessed many herds. The herdsmen of 
Abraham strove with the herdsmen of Lot. Abraham would 
have no strife. He was friendly, and said to the shepherds, 
^ do not strive.' He gave to Lot a beautiful land, and Lot 
went there with his herdsmen. The herdsmen were quarrel- 
some — ^had quarrefs. Abraham and Lot were peaceable — 
had peace. Good men love peace." This was very slowly 
read by the teacher. Then explanations were given when 
necessary, and finally, the story was read again, the pupils 
all imitating him, and pronouncing the words after him as 
they were able. An active pantomime accompanied the 
whole. Not only by changing his position, and making his 
countenance as expressive as possible, did the instructor 
endeavor to convey an idea of the meaning, but also by 
making signs, generally restrained, and sometipies not more 
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than a fragment of a sign, for a large number of words. 
Those which I noted down, and which were by no means 
the whole, were, drivej meadow^ strive^ say, belong, come, 
saw, go, here, stay, thy, mine, and, separate, young, older^ 
led, God, must^ not, pleasure^ and peace. This exercise 
occupied an hour. 

In another school, the oldest class, which had been four 
years under the instruction of a superior teacher, appeared 
so well, that I requested him to dictate a paragraph to this 
class only once, and to abstain from all pantomime. He 
willingly did so, and dictated to four of his scholars the 
folbwing : ^^ As Jesus, on the morrow, was going into the 
city, he hungered. And he saw a fig tree at a distance 
which had leaves. Then he went near, that he might find 
something upon it, and found nothing but leaves. And 
Jesus said to it, let no man eat fruit from thee again forever ! 
And his disciples heard it, and the fig tree immediately 
withered.** 

The best scholar wrote the whole in fifteen minutes from 
the commencement of the reading, the pupil who sat next 
to him, five years under instruction, was able to do nothing, 
and the two others were able to write only a part The 
following translation of what the first wrote, will give, I 
think, an accurate idea of the degree of his correctness t 
^^ As Jesus on morrow was going into the city^ he hungered 
and he saw a fig tree which had only leaves. And he went 
near and sought upon to the fig tree whether he might find 
a fruit, but he found not a single firuit, said ; now become 
because thou hast no fruit His disciples heard it and the 
fig tree immediately withered.** 

One of the most favorable specimens of the power of 
reading on the lips I have seen, was in the well conducted 
school at Hamburg. At the request of the accompUshed 
senior teacher, Mr. Glitz, to have his class tested, thsi 

12 
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famous sentence of Khpstock^ appropriately inscribed over 
the door of his former residence in Hamburg, was given. 
" die Unsterblichkeit ist ein grosser Gedanke i^ (immortality 
is a great thought) The instructor, in simple language, 
gave an admirable summary of three or four of the chief 
reasons for beUeving in the immortality^ of the soul, and at 
the close distinctly repeated the sentence itself. Only two 
or three of tlie class attempted indeed to write it, and of 
those who attempted it, all failed with the exception of one 
Uttle girl, who wrote the substance of what had been said, 
and also the sentence, correctly The two gentlemen who 
were present, Lewis Weld, Esq., principal of the American 
Asylum, and Professor Vaisse, of Paris, whom I had the 
happiness of meeting at Hamburg, were equally gratified 
with myself. It wiU be easily inferred, fi'om what has been 
said, that such interesting cases are exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule. They deserve to be put upon record rather as 
evidences of what, under certain circumstances, may be 
done, than as specimens of what can be ordinarily ex- 
pected. 

2. Proportion of success to failure. The attainments of 
the pupils are exceedingly various. On an average, about 
one-third of the most advanced class, with the aid of the 
signs employed by the teacher, and the fi-equent repetition 
made use of, appear to understand the most of what the 
instructor says ; another third appear to lose a considerable 
part; while the remainder only seize the most common 
words, and are obviously much of the time at a loss as to 
what is going on. It will be remembered that tliis is a 
general estimate, and in some cases would not be sufficiently 
fiivorable. 

3. Conditions on which success^ in this modeled sense^ depends. 
The power of understanding what is said, merely firom the 
motion of the lips, depends upon these conditions, viz : a 
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good strong eye sighiy in order better to seize the fleeting 
forms of letters and words, and to endure the severe strain 
made upon the organ of vision by the close and constant 
watching of these forms ; the power oi fixed attention and 
the degree of mental actmiy^ necessary to divide off the 
motions of the lips and mouth into words and sentences, 
and a competent aojuaiiitance with language^ in order to attach 
the proper meaning to what is said. The last, especially, 
is of the first importance. As I have been repeatedly as- 
sured, both by instructors and deaf mutes themselves, the 
latter do not seize hold of every syllable, or even every 
word, but conjecture as well as they can what a person is 
saying from single words and parts of sentences, then unite 
these into sentences of their own. Of course, the wider 
the acquaintance with the vocabulary and grammatical con- 
struction of language, the greater must be the ability to 
conjecture correctly. It is on this ground, that those who 
learned to use spoken language before becoming deaf, or 
retain sufficient hearing to have gained considerable knowl- 
edge of it, possess a great advantage, other things being 
equal, over those born deaf In many cases, also, I have 
found that this degree of success is connected with a period 
of instruction of extraordinary length, extending sometimes 
to ten, and even twelve years. 

4. Under what circumstances^ and to what extent^ is this power 
of reading on the lips awxiUMe ? In rapid conversation, or at 
a distance, or in the dark, its employment evidently becomes 
impossible. No deaf mute in Germany would be able to 
take part in the miscellaneous conversation of a soeial circle. 
Mr. Hill, indeed, relates that Habermaas conducted himself 
so naturally in conversation, that strangers did not suspect 
his deafness, and, that relatives who were aware of it, but 
who were not personally acquainted with him, on visiting 
him, and accidentally inquiring of himself for Hs^bermaa^i 
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would give no credit to his assertion that he was the person. 
Probably the story was rather too strongly colored by those 
from whom Mr, Hill received it One of the German 
teachers informed me, that on becoming associated with 
him as an instructor at BerUn, Habermaas early took occa- 
sion to say, "You speak too fast In order for me to 
understand you, you must speak slowly and endeavor to 
make the form of the letters as much as possible on your 
lips." This is strictly accordant with all I have seen and 
heard. Partly from the too great rapidity, and partly from 
the distance also, it would be impossible for a deaf mute to 
understand a public speaker. Even Habermaas was unbble 
to understand what was said from the pulpit 

It has been abready mentioned, that not only the sight, but 
also the sense of touch is made use of, in teaching the deaf 
und dumb to articulate. That this sense receives a certain 
degree of cultivation from being thus employed, or rather 
from having the attention more strongly directed to it, it is 
easy to believe ; but that the marvelous stories which, very 
much to the regret of the German instructors, have found 
their way into one or two European books, of so great 
flensibiUty of touch, as to make spoken language intelligible 
in the dark, are founded in truth, may well be doubted. 

One of these stories pubUshed several years since, by a 
director of the deaf and dumb institution in Kiel, named 
Pfingsten, is too wonderful to be given in any other than the 
author's ovm words.^ "A deaf and dumb girl, whose 
power of attention was so great, that she was able, both in 
the day-time and by candle light, to read from the mouth 
and understand at a tolerable distance what was spoken, 
conversed every evening in bed with the maid servant who 
slept with her in the same chamber, long after the light was 

> As quoted by Mr. HilL 
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extinguished. I heard of this one evening, and at first 
believed a trick had been played upon me, but, on farther 
inquiry, learned with surprise, that the deaf mute placed her 
hand upon the naked breast of the maid servant, and in this 
manner, understood all that the latter said.'* 

In Germany, I found as little credit attached to this story 

as would be in America. All the deaf-mute instructors 

whose opinion I asked upon the subject, assured me that no 

such extraordinary acuteness of touch is developed in the 

deaf and dumb, that they are indeed able to distinguish 

between letters which make a jar and those which do not, 

and perhaps to a slight degree further, by feeling, but that 

to understand whole words and sentences in this manner, is 

a naturah impossibility. Mr. Hill, indeed, mentions that he 

found a deaf and dumb boy at Erfurt, who was able with 

his face averted, to understand what was spoken (probabfy^ 

a few simple words) on the back of his hand. The simple 

explanation doubtless is, that the child had a partial degree 

of hearing, or had learned by practice to distinguish a small 

number of words, as any one may easily do, in this manner. 

The German teachers very justly observe that such stories 

do a great deal of injury. Their tendency is to throw the 

subject of deaf and dumb instruction, in the minds of the 

public, into the region of the fabulous ; to awaken the sus* 

picion of thinking men and render them distrustful of all 

that is said, and, at the same time, to excite groundless and 

absurd expectations among the credulous and ignorant 

Some content themselves with smiling at such stories, 
while others become indignant at the repetition of them. 
** It is an absurd fable," says Sachs, one of the oldest instruc* 
tors in the institution at Berlin, " that the deaf and dumb 
are able, by the sense of feeling, to distinguish in the dark 
what is said.''^^ " If we could make our pupils, in a clear day 

> Andeutung des VerfahreiiB, &c. p. 13. 
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and by means of all the senses they possess, understand 
all we say," other teachers have told me, " we should be 
well content To pretend that deaf mutes can read in the 
dark, by feeling vibrations or the mere motions of the lips, 
is trifling (Spielerey) and nonsense." 

It has been affirmed, in a late American publication, — on 
what authority I cannot even conjecture, — as ^^ an extraordi- 
nary fact, and one that throws great light upon the constitu- 
tion of the mind," " that the deaf and dumb, after learning to 
read, take great delight in poetry. The measure of the verse 
wakes up a dormant faculty within them, giving them the 
pleasure of what we call ttme, although they have no ear to 
perceive it." The German teachers, without exception, so 
fiir as I have met them or can learn, are entirely unaware 
of any such fact They observe that, in the first place, the 
deaf and dumb are not sufficiently acquainted with language 
to understand the meaning of poetry, and, in the second 
place, cannot read with sufficient fluency to make out the 
rhythm, and, in the third place, provided they could, would 
take no greater pleasure in it than in the swinging of the 
pendulum of a clock. 

Marvelous and incredible stories of this kind, which are 
no honor and bring no advantage to deaf-mute instruction in 
any country, there is some reason to believe, the good sense 
of the German instructors will finally succeed in dissociating 
from their benevolent employment It does not need such 
aid, to excite the interest or enlist the sympathies of the 
wise and good. Already have they succeeded in making the 
assertion of Eschke, a former principal of the Berlin institu- 
tion, that '^ the deaf and dumb, incredible as it sounds, can 
learn readily to play on the harpsichord, sing in regular time 
and learn to declaim," appear in its true extravagance. ^^ It 
can scarcely be necessary," justly observes Mr. Hill, in one 
of his works, '' to caution against such attempts." 
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The power of reading on the lips, although of course very 
limited, is available to those who possess it, under the foUow* 
ing adjustment of circumstances. First, there must be a 
sufficient degree of light* One of the German teachers 
apologized for the mistakes made by a dismissed pupil, by 
observing that it was twilight, and she could not readily see 
the motions of the lips. Secondly, it is generally necessary 
for the deaf mute to have a full view of the mouth of tlie 
person speaking. In some cases, however, pupils succeed 
in reading very tolerably from the lips of the teacher, with 
only a side view. Tliirdly, the deaf mute must be near the 
person speaking. Some can read on the lips of their own 
instructor at the distance of ten and even fifteen feet 
Usually, however, five feet may be considered the maximum. 
Many are obliged to be as near as two and three feet 
Fourthly, it is necessary to speak with distinct reference to 
the deaf mute, that is, slowly and with more than usual 
motion of the lips. Some teachers are accustomed to make 
so great contortions of the face, in exhibiting the tongue, 
teeth and lips, as to render it unpleasant to look at them. 
Others, on the contrary, affirm that these unnatural motions 
of the mouth are unnecessary, and appear to succeed as well 
in making themselves understood, as the former. In all 
such cases, however, I have observed that they possessed 
large well formed mouths, or were otherwise peculiarly easy 
to be understood. As it is intended, in addition to pronounc- 
ing the word deliberately, at first, to give the deaf mute time 
to repeat it, or imitate its pronunciation on his own hps, the 
degree of rapidity becomes somewhat less than one half of 
what is usual with slow speakers. In addition to this^ 
familiarity with the speaker and the ordinary position of his 
lips in speaking, afifords important assistance. I have seen 
deaf mutes who could not understand a word of a sentence 
spoken by a stranger, seize the whole sentence when repeated 
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by the instructor. So, persons whom they often see are 
•more intelligible to them than others. 

The combination of so many circumstances requisite to 
reading upon the lips, puts an immense difference between 
the best instructed reader on the lips, and those who are 
blessed with the power of hearing, and can enjoy and sustain 
conversation at twilight, in the dark, in any position, at 
whatever distance is agreeable, and with a rapidity in the 
conununication of thought from mind to mind, which consti- 
tutes, to social beings invested with intelligence, no small 
part of the pleasures of existence. Especially, out of the 
school, is the sad difference most painfully apparent ^' No- 
thing," says Jaeger, '' can be imagined more tedious, weari- 
fiome, and inexpressive, than oral communication with a deaf 
mute would be, even afler his education is completed, if it 
were not enlivened by corresponding signs."* 

Of those who are able to understand only a part of what 
is said, or for whom constant repetition becomes necessary, 
I have spoken but Uttle. What is peculiar to them will be 
easily understood from the remarks already made. I cannot 
leave this branch of the subject, however, without observing 
that tliose who occupy the lowest stage in these classes, are 
truly to be pitied. Unable, from the want of sufficient power 
of attention and mental activity, to unite the fleeting forms 
of the lips into intelligible words and sentences, to the degree 
required, they lose a large part of the instruction given, and 
receive only crumbs and fragments. On this account, the 
contrast between the appearance of the most advanced and 
the most backward scholars in the same class, is much more 
striking than is ever seen with us. 

^ Anleitung I. 85. 
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3. Results in respect to General Knowledge and Acquaintance 

with Language. 

In arithmetic, the German schools appear fully equal to 
our own. The scholars are principally taught the ground 
rules, and acquire a good degree of expertness in reckoning* 
In some schools indeed, I have seen a degree of readiness 
in mental arithmetic, surpassing anything which has come 
under my own observation in America. 

In geography, on the contrary, the deaf mutes in the 
American schools appear to me to be much superior to those 
in Germany. At least their knowledge is far more compre- 
hensive. This arises, in part, from the German method of 
instruction in this branch. Commencmg with the school 
room, the teacher passes to the town or city in which the 
fichool is situated, then to the province, next to the kingdom, 
etc The consequence of this is, that while the pupils 
become well acquainted with the geography of the duchy or 
kingdom in which they live, there are but few schools where 
the knowledge seemed to extend much beyond Germany. 
Indeed, in extent of information generally, the difference is 
greatly in favor of the American institutions. It could not 
well be otherwise. The German method of instruction, 
rejecting the language of signs, except to a limited degree, 
and fettering itself down to things present, pictures and 
models, revolves, of course, for a long time in a narrow 
circle. A free development becomes impossible. The pupiPs 
knowledge of written or spoken language, is insufficient to 
admit of a wider range, until a later period, and rarely, if 
ever, becomes equal to conveying what can be easily and 
promptly done by the natural language of the deaf and dumb 
themselves. 

Confirmatory of this is the important fact, mentioned in 
conversation by experienced German teachers of the deaf 
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and dumb, and, even aside from this, too striking to escape 
observation, that the schools, in which the pupils are taught 
to articulate best, and in which natural signs are least used, 
are not the schools in which the pupils receive the best edu- 
cation. If it were necessary to specify the schools for the 
deaf and dumb in Germany, in which the knowledge of the 
pupils, their compass of thought, and their power of express- 
ing it in written language, appear decidedly superior to that 
of others, the schools in which natural signs are most em- 
ployed, would instantly receive the preference. 

Still the dijSerence between the best German schools and 
our own, in this respect, is exceedingly striking ; so striking, 
indeed, that I feel unwilling to state in fuU my convictions 
on the subject It will be sufficient, perhaps, to say that the 
German teachers, to whom I showed the pamphlet, invariably 
expressed their astonishment at the specimens of the compo- 
sitions of the pupils of the New- York Institution, given in 
the report of Henry E. Davies, Prosper M. Wetmore and 
Benjamin R. Winthrop, Esquires, the special committee of 
the Board of Directors, on the annual examination of the 
Institution in 1843. To some of them, the results appeared 
so incredible, that with all their politeness, they could not 
avoid inquiring whether there might not be some collusion 
in the case, — a suspicion, it is unnecessary to add, which, ^ 
both the character of these gentlemen and the daily results 
witnessed in the school room, render it impossible to entertaiiL 

V. REASONS ASSIGNED BY THE GERMAN TEACHERS IN FAVOR 

OF TEACHING ARTICULATION. 

We have seen what the German method of instruction is, 
and what are the results. In drawing to a close, it will be 
no more than common courtesy to the German instructors, 
to present the grounds, on which they defend the general 
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teaching of articulation, against the doubts and objections 
of the great body of teachers in other countries. It is true, 
they are not perfectly united on this subject among them- 
lelves. What some would regard as sohd reasons, others 
would consider as weak and insufficient Those enumerated 
by Mr. Hill, are as judiciously selected as any, and embody 
every thing that is of any account in favor of the German 
practice. They are, therefore, presented verbaiinu 

1. Spoken language is altogether the most convenient 
instrument of our thoughts, and the one best adapted to 
human nature. It renders possible not only rapid thinking, 
bat also the rapid communication of thought, and that, too, 
without resorting to the aid of other means. 

2. The deaf and dumb, as well as those in possession of 
all their senses, have an instinctive inclination to give utter- 
ance to their feelings, thoughts, &c., through the medium of 
sound. 

3. Experience has sufficiently proved, that even persons 
deaf from birth, and still more those who have lost their 
hearing, may obtain a gratifying degree of fluency in speaking. 

4. Experience has shown, that deaf mutes, who have had 
some practice in reading and speaking, succeed better in 
learning, than those who are only instructed through the 
medium of signs and writing. 

5. Oral utterance, even if laborious, monotonous and 
indistinct, or still further, harsh and unpleasant, is of great 
use to the deaf and dumb, not only as a means of instruction, 
but also of communication and subsequent progress ; for, 
even in this imperfect form, persons soon become accustomed 
to his language, as they do to the imperfect language of a 
small child, and it imparts the following advantages : (1) 
Exercise and strengthening of the chest (2) Aid in compre- 
hending and retaining words, and in recalling them to recol- 
lection. (3) An externally humanizing influence. It has 
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been remarked, that all the deaf mutes who have been ii 
structed in speaking and have had subsequent practice, hav 
generally a much more human expression in the eye an 
countenance, than those who have been instructed in writte 
language. 

6. Important as is the abitity to speak for easy intercoun 
with others, yet equaUy, and for many deaf mutes moi 
important, is the faculty of comprehending what is said t 
them, since only the smaller part of those who converse wit 
a deaf mute, have always time, means and disposition 1 
carry on a conversation by writing. If a deaf mute, ho¥ 
ever, has acquired a readiness in reading on the lips, person 
will willingly commence and keep up a conversation ; h 
will thus every where find a school, and may, by this mean: 
obtain an uncommon degree of perfection. Hence the dei 
and dumb should be exercised with all diligence in readin 
on the lips, even if instruction in speaking, on account < 
the indistinctness of his utterance, is obliged to be abandonei 

VI. FURTHER INQUIRY INTO THESE REASONS. 

It is no part of my design, to assume a controversial a^ 
titude, but rather to state facts of such a nature, and in sue 
connections, as may be of service to American teacher 
Passing over the fanciful theories, therefore, which every on 
will notice, there are some inquiries suggested by these as 
sertions, in addition to those already answered, which nee 
to be distinctly proposed, viz : 

1. Do the deaf mutes m the German institutions^ at tlie clot 
of their education^ employ spoken language as an instrumetU c 
thought ? Heinicke maintained that they were able to thin 
in no other way ; that without spoken language, they ha 
sensations and those primary ideas to which they give rm 
like the brute creation, but nothing further. But this ground 
less assumption has long been exploded. As we have al 
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leady seen, many of the German teachers do not hesitate 
to express their dissent from it At the same time, there is 
a strong tendency among them to believe, or at least hope, 
diat a result so desirable, and one at which they aim, may, 
in the majority of instances, be really attained. Some ap- 
pear to receive the testimony of their pupils, that they think 
m articulate words, as demonstrative of the fact No value 
of course is to be attached to such evidence, because there 
ire few deaf mutes so far advanced as to form an intelligent 
judgment upon such a question. 

In looking carefully at the evidence in the case, it must 
be admitted, that there are some things which favor the sup- < 
positiony that the deaf and dumb in the German schools, 

t think more or less in words. Thus for instance, it is not 
mcommon to see pupils in the most advanced classes, move 
their lips somewhat, when speaking by signs among them^ 
selves. This would seem to show that the articulated word 
was not only perfectly famihar, but constituted a kind of 
pivot on which the thought rested. But then, on the other 
hand, stands the undeniable fact that the pupils, in conver- 
sation among themselves, make use of pantomimic signs. 
No matter how long they have been under instruction, as 
soon as they are free from the prohibition, which, in some 
schools, exists against conversing in this manner, they fall 
back into the natural language of signs, and thus give the 
strongest evidence that this is the usual medium of their 
thoughts. 

After all, it is possible, that the truth in the case, does not 
lie so exclusively on one side or the other, as has been some- 
times supposed. When one is in a foreign country, and, in 
order to make himself understood, is constantly obliged to 
make use of the sounds of a foreign language, he will find, 
I think, by carefully watching the operations of his own 
mind, that some of his conceptions seem to exist entirely 
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independent of words ; that others are primarily associated 
with the words of the country he is in, while others still, 
embody themselves in his own niotlier tongue. For a long 
while, his native language will be tlie ground work, the chief 
medium of thought, and when he wishes to think clearly, he 
will instantly revert to it At the same time, he may be 
accustomed to conceive of conmion words, and often re- 
peated forms of expression, in the language he daily hears 
about him. The more he converses in it, the larger will be 
the number of its words and phrases, with which his tlioughts 
will involuntarily clothe themselves, till after a considerable 
time and much practice, he will think exclusively in the lan- 
guage which he daily hears and uses. 

Just so, it is reasonable to supp9se, it is with the deaf 
and dumb. Of some objects and relations they conceive 
immediately : of others, tlirough the words which express 
them ; and of others still, tlurough pantomimic signs. The 
proportion wliich signs and words will bear to each other as 
instruments of thought, will naturally vary according to their 
familiarity with language. I have met with two, and only 
two, deaf mutes by birth, who appeared to think, as much 
as men ordinarily do, in words. Both had been under the 
most favorable circumstances for instruction, fifteen or 
twenty years. I have seen others, in respect to whom it 
might possibly be true, that they think nearly as much in 
words as in signs. The great mass, however, of even the 
most promising pupils, tliink mainly, I am satisfied, in pan- 
tomimic signs, with, at most, only the incorporation of 
familiar words and phrases. The slowness with which they 
speak, and the interesting fact that the pupils, when not for- 
bidden to do it, may be noticed, when repeating a paragraph 
from memory, to make a sign for every word, seem to forbid 
any other conclusion. This too, it may be added, is the 
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Opinion expressed by some of the most eminent of the Ger- 
man instructors. 

2. Does instrucHan in articulation impart an externally human- 
izing influence to the deaf and dumb ? It is easy to see how 
the German teachers came to entertain such an idea. A 
considerable number of pupils of weak intellects, are to be 
found in these schools. Many of these are not instructed in 
speaking, and thus the contrast, between those who articulate 
and those whose instruction is confined to written language, 
becomes sufficiently striking, and, no doubt, gives occasion 
to the remark. 

The German deaf mutes when compared with our own, 
appear neither more inteUigent nor more like human beings. 
The eye is not more calm, nor tlie countenance more ani- 
mated or thoughtful. They do not enter with more spirit 
into the lessons, nor in any respect, so far as I can judge, is 
there ground for any such comparison to be drawn, to the 
advantage of the German schools. 

Only in one respect have I been able to notice a difference 
between German and American deaf mutes. In some of the 
schools of Germany, I was much struck with the anxious, 
painful look of the pupils, occasioned by the intense watching 
of the teacher's Hps. They appeared to me more like per- 
plexed strangers in a foreign country, than like those who 
easily and promptly understand what is said, and I cannot 
doubt that, much of the time, they are in just this state of 
uncertainty and confusion. 

3. Does articulation have a beneficial hifluence upon the health 
of the deaf and dumb ? The beneficial effects of speaking 
aloud upon the health of the deaf and dumb, especially in 
its influence in counteracting the tendency to pulmonary 
disease, to which more than others they are subject, has 
been firequently assigned, as an unanswerable argument in 
favor of teaching articulation ; and I was therefore early led 
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in my investigations, to pay the closest attention to this 
subject, and to inquire for the facts on which the opinion 
rested. To my surprise, I find that no statistics on the sub- 
ject have ever been collected ; and, that what is so confi- 
dently brought forward as an established fact, is nothing but 
a presumption, drawn from the general rule that strength is 
imparted to an organ by exercise.* The general rule no one 
will deny, but whether it applies in the present case may 
admit of question. The unusual tendency of the deaf and 
dumb to disease of the lungs does not arise wholly, dot per- 
haps mainly, from the want of exercise of the vocal organs, 
but firom the scrofulous habit which so strongly characterizes 
them. Aside, therefore, from the exercise or rest of the 
vocal organs, the germ of consumption, in many cases, 
already lies in the constitution, ready often to be developed 
by the slightest cause. Exercise may save, but exercise, 
too, may destroy. Whether it is not in many cases, to say 
the least, a hazardous experiment, suddenly to awaken the 
lungs firom their long slumber, and lay upon them, in all their 
weakness, the severe labor of mechanical articulation, with 
the constant and visible exhaustion it demands, is a question 
not to be met by referring to general rules. At least, as tho 
case now stands, no one is authorized to affirm, that articu- 
lation has a tendency to prevent pulmonary disease, Of the 
most experienced and judicious teachers I have met in Ger- 
many, some contented themselves with observing, that they 
could not say they had seen any injurious consequences, 
while others admitted, that if, in some cases, it had a ten- 
dency to strengthen, in others also it had a tendency to 
irritate the lungs, and that, therefore, on the whole, no argu- 
ment in favor of articulation could fairly be drawn from its 
sanitary eflfects. 

1 Zimmerman's allgememe Schulzeitung, 1840, No. 46 ; On the two 
Latest Objections against Instruction in Ar^ulation. 
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Frequently, in witnessing the intense, often amounting 
to nearly spasmodic, efforts, made by deaf and dumb child- 
ren in producing vocal sounds, I have felt sure, that no 
parent, or physician, would be willing to have the lungs of 
a child, or patient, suspected of being inclined to disease, 
exposed to such a trial. It would seem as if the most stren*- 
uous advocates for articulation are not, at times, without 
their apprehensions. Says one, ^^ at the outset, caution 
mast be exercised, not to cultivate readiness in speaking, at 
the expense of the health and life of the pupils P* Saya 
another, ^^ when instruction in articulation is commenced at 
a later period, [than three or four years of age,] great pru^ 
dence is necessary that the organs, unexercised and there- 
fore weak, be not too much strained.^ Dr. Schmalz, of 
Dresden, who has probably devoted more attention to this 
subject than any man in Germany, and whose opinion, as a 
physician, is entitled to weight, remarks,^ that the lungs of 
the deaf and dumb are easily thrown into a diseased state 
by too great exertions in speaking, and even by walking and 
running, and assigns this as the reason why so many deaf 
mutes, between the ages of ten and twenty, fall into a sickly 
condition from which they never recover. 

So far indeed as there are any facts on the subject, there 
ifl great room for the inquiry, whether they do not point in 
just the other direction. It is found, not only that deaf mutes 
in Germany, instructed in articulation, do, in fact, become 
victims of consumption, as well as deaf mutes in other 
countries, but also that the proportion is very large. Of the 
ninety-two actual or dismissed pupils in four schools, who 
are known to have died, thirty-mne perished of consumption. 
Of the twenty deceased pupils of the Leipzig institution up 
to 1838, the school in which articulation has been taught 

* ^leber dio Taubatummen und ihr Bildung;. 

13 
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the longest of any in Germany, seventeen were reported as 
having died of diseases of the lungs ! Of the pupils of the 
school at Dresden, ybwr, the whole number deceased, died of 
the same disease. Nor, as sad experience shows, do the 
greatest attainments in mechanical articulation, combined 
also with the habit of speaking, afford any security against 
this destructive disease. The distinguished and amiable 
deaf-mute teacher at Leipzig, Karl Wilhelm Teuscher, who, 
during the fifteen years of his connection with the institution, 
was regarded with pride as a testimony of what could be 
done for the deaf and dumb, died, it could not be concealed, 
in consequence of a lung disease, induced chiefly by exertions 
in instructing his pupils to speak.^ Was such a fact ever 
recorded of a teacher who could hear ? 

For the present then, this important question must remain 
undecided. Not till the German teachers are able to show 
from statistical tables, that tlie number of deaths by pulmo- 
nary disease, is visibly diminished among deaf mutes, in 
consequence of teaching them to speak, will they be author- 
ized to say that exercise in mechanical articulation, strength- 
ens the chest of deaf mutes. 

It is possible, that a comparison of the deaths by con- 
sumption, among deaf mutes in Germany and in countries 
where articulation is not taught, and the severe and often 
painful exertions it demands are not required, might exhibit 
a result yery different from what they imagine. Meanwhile 
the subject may be safely left, with the remark of Mr. Reich, 
of Leipzig, who has had the longest experience of any of 
the German instructors, on the cause of Teuscher's death : 
" the lungs of deaf-mute children, as, from then- more frequent 
inhalation of air in speaking, would be supposed, and is 
demonstrated by post mortem examinations, remain in an 

^ Nachrichten von dem Taubstummen-Institut zu Leipzig, &c., 1835, 
p. 35. 
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undeveloped, weak state, from which, at a later period, when 
they are of a proper age to attend school, upon injudicious 
exertions in speaking, they easily sink into disease.** 

4. In after lifcy what is the actual value to the deaf and 
dfimb of instruction in articulation and reading on the lips ? 
Two considerations will show the importance of making this 
a distinct and prominent inquiry. The first is, that the 
ability of a deaf mute to communicate with the teacher, is 
a very unsafe standard, by which to judge of his ability to 
communicate with others. By long practice, the teachers 
of the deaf and dumb acquire the art of speaking in a man- 
ner which best enables them to be understood. Not only 
are they accustomed to speak very distinctly, but they know 
what words to pronounce more slowly than others, what 
pauses to make, and even what letters to bring out most 
prominently, and the consequence is, as I have had abundant 
occasion to observe, that while a stranger, (a German,) with 
his best efforts, fails to make himself understood, the pupil 
is able, in many cases, to repeat every word of the same 
sentence when repeated by the instructor. It would not be 
at all wonderful, therefore, if the latter should suppose his 
pupil to be far better qualified for oral intercourse with his 
fellow men, than experience proves to be true, or should 
venture assertions, on this point, which the testimony of 
others, or the experience of the pupils, by no means sustains. 
The second remark is this : it is not safe to measure the 
ability of the deaf mute to hold oral conversation with others, 
in subsequent life, by the ability he possesses on leaving 
school. At school he is constantly receiving instruction 
from experienced teachers, upon the manner in which his 
organs must be placed in order to produce the proper sounds 
of words ; if it is noticed, as it frequently is, that he begins 
to lose a given sound, making it more and more incorrectly, 
particular attention is paid to this point, and the breach is 
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repaired as soon as possible. In actual contact with the 
world this process ceases. If he improves in articulation, 
it must be by the unsystematic and miscellaneous exercise 
demanded in the usual manner of speaking. If he begins 
to fail in the pronunciation of difficult words, or the utter- 
ance of difficult articulate sounds, there is no remedy. If 
finding it more and more difficult to render himself understood, 
he gradually loses courage, and depends chiefly upon panto- 
mime to make known his wants and feelings, there is no one 
to stay this sad retrogradation, no one to rehearse with him 
the elements of sound and secure to him the highly artificial 
acquisition he has made. 

What led me to attach a still greater importance to this 
inquiry, was, the great diversity of opinion I found to exist 
among the German teachers themselves. Some admit that 
the scholars after leaving school generally go backward ; 
others aSiim that they generally retain what they have 
acquired, and even improve in articulation ; others content 
themselves with claiming, that, after a few years, the dis- 
missed pupils are found to speak morcj though not better ; 
while others give it as the result of their own experience, 
that deaf mutes, who have reached a certain point in oral 
expression, and are under favorable circumstances after their 
dismission from school, continue to make progress, while 
others, who belong to ignorant families, or are obliged to 
work a greater part of the time for a hvelihood, (which is 
the case with the mass of the deaf and dumb in Germany, 
as well as with us,) gradually go backward in tlie use of 
spoken language. In conversation with one of the most 
distinguished German authors on deaf-mute education, he 
remarked that he was sorry to be obliged to admit, that in 
after life, the speaking of the deaf and dumb generally degen- 
erated, and was of less use to them than it promised to be 
on their leaving school The few children, who had intelii- 
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gent parents and friends willing to take pains with them, 
improved in speaking, but the larger number either staying 
at home among ignorant friends, or what was still worse, 
wandering about the country as Handswerkhursclien^ and 
becoming in fact no better than beggars, went backward. I 
inquired, if the opportunity they had to converse with dif- 
ferent persons, might not be of use to them, in learning still 
further to speak ? " By no means,'' he replied. " In this 
wandering life, they do not remain sufficiently long in a 
place, to understand the persons they meet with, or to be 
understood by them. The /amUy is the only place where a 
deaf mute can hope to make progress-** 

These varying opinions left me no other course, than to 
make inquiries as I had opportunity for myself. As the whole 
object, however, would have been defeated, by pursuing 
these inquiries in cities where schools for the deaf and dumb 
exist, and where in many cases they receive instruction after 
their dismission, and sometimes are even called in on the 
day when strangers are admitted, and where also tliey attend 
religious services on the Sabbath, I have endeavored, as far 
as possible, to become acquainted with the state of deaf and 
dumb persons residing in other places, and, in my excursions 
for ttiis purpose, have visited both large cities and obscure 
country villages, in order to arrive at a comprehensive result 
In the Ust of dismissed pupils, with which directors and 
teachers of deaf and dumb schools have furnished me, I 
have, in justice to them, invariably passed over those repre- 
sented by them to be inferior in natural capacity, or to havp 
made but little progress. My object was rather to select 
those above than below the average. With these remarks, 
I submit the following statement of tliese examinations to 
the Board. 

No. I. A young man 25 years of age, under instruction 

six years, left the institution in 1833, bringing with 

13* 
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him a written testimonial from the principal, tliat he was the 
first or second scholar in the school. He was at work in a 
printing office, and the intelligent foreman remarked, that 
in conversation it was necessary to speak very slowly, in 
9rder to form each letter on the lips, and also to select the 
most simple words and phrases. He observed also, that 
one would never tliink of holding a long conversation with 
him, as with other men, although, in a walk together, a 
simple conversation might be kept up. The other hands 
agreed in this. The young man was then called up, and a 
few simple questions put to liim. The question, how long 
he had been out of the institution, he did not understand, 
and one of the journeymen spelled the sentence, by putting 
his finger on the different compartments of types before 
him. The communication of the foreman with him, altliough 
he made a sign for nearly every word, was very slow and 
difficult The owner of the establishment, who came in at 
the latter part of the time, observed, that his articulation 
was not as good as when he first came to him as an appren- 
tice, three years before. He ascribed the falling off to the 
difficulty of communicating, and the consequent unwilling- 
ness of others to enter into conversation with him. 

No. 2. A young man, cabinet-maker, had been out of the 
institution nine years. His employer says, he cannot say 
his speaking has improved. Reads but httle. In order to 
make him understand, it is necessary to repeat words several 
times, although easy and common sentences he can often 
seize the first time. Conversation with him is slow and 
tedious: cannot understand all that he says; resort must 
fi-equently be had to writing. 

No. 3. xit a silversmith's ; 17 years old ; left the in- 
stitution four years ago ; his master thinks his articulation 
has somewhat improved. He attends every Sabbatli the 
religious exercises at the institution. Must speak 
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simple sentences, and slowly, with him. [The young man, 
in speaking, made very mipleasant distortions, and a stranger, 
I am confident, would be unable to understand one word out 
of five.] 

No. 4. A boy 16 or 17 years old ; had passed through the 

usual course in the school at , which he had left a few 

months before. I first saw him in the street, conversing 
earnestly by signs with a fellow apprentice. The latter said 
their whole conversation was carried on through pantomimic 
signs. So far as I could learn firom the master workman 
and his wife, very httle use could be made of the boy's acqui- 
sitions in speaking. 

No. 5. An older sister of the above ; apprentice to a dyer. 
Her employer said it was difficult to understand her. In 
reply to my inquiry, what advantage articulation gave in 
conmiunicating with her, he simply replied, "very little 
indeed f said that in the family, to which tliese deaf and 
dumb persons belonged, the conversation was carried on by 
pantomimic signs. 

No. 6. A young man, 39 years of age ; left the insti- 
tution, where he had spent ten years, twenty-two years ago. 
His employer and the head clerk in the estabUshment, say 
they cannot understand him, or make him understand by 
talking to him. They never converse with him in this way, 
but always by writing. The former said that the young man 
had been with him four years — could not say whether he 
spoke better or not, but thought his speaking was more un- 
pleasant than formerly. The gentleman who accompanied 
me, an intelligent German, could not understand the young 
man, or make himself understood. A fellow workman in the 
same shop succeeded best, by means of signs, words, &c., 
but was obliged occasionally to resort to writing. 

No. 7. A young man, 22 years old, six and a half years in 
the school at , firom wliich he had been dismissed four 
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years. The German gentleman who accompanied me, was 
able to make out only here and there a word. His employer, 
who faithfully takes much pains to speak with him, was soon 
obliged to resort to writing. 

No. 8. A young man, 22 years of age, seven years under 
instruction, four years since dismissed from the institution at 

. His employer said, the young man could neither 

understand what was said from the motions of the Ups, nor 
make his own articulation understood. 

No. 9. A young man, 20 years of age, six years under in- 
struction, and four years since dismissed from the school at 

. Uncommonly intelligent ; lost his Jiearmg at six years of 

age. His employer said that he could understand him, and make 
him understand, as well as if he were a hearing man. This, 
however, from the specimens I saw, was exaggerated. From 
the motions of my lips, he was able to make out about two- 
thirds of what I said, and about the same proportion of what 
was said by him w{|s intelUgible to myself. 

Had circumstances permitted, these inquiries, notwith- 
standing the difficulties which often attend them, would have 
been continued much farther. The general direction, how- 
ever, in which those already made evidently point, is not to 
be mistaken. The deaf mute, as he leaves his instructor 
and goes out into the world, finds a different manner of 
speaking from Uiat to which he has been accustomed. In 
the business of life, people have too much to say and to do, to 
spend the time necessary to make him able to read on their 
lips. The eflbrt necessary to speak slowly and distinctly 
becomes tedious and irksome, and as soon as the novelty 
has passed away, and curiosity is satisfied,- the poor deaf 
mute is left to himself, happy if he find one or two who are 
willing to converse with him. Gradually he speaks less, and 
attempts less frequently to understand what others say, be- 
comes more and more discouraged, and after a few years, 
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from want of sufficient practice and correction, his artificial 
speaking becomes only the relic of his former acquisition. 
At one of the German institutions I was told, that the friends 
of a deaf mute, educated at one of the best articulating 
schools in the country, had applied for some book adapted 
to the instniction of the deaf and dumb. They stated, that 
his knowledge of language consisted mostly in the words and 
phrases he had learned to articulate, and that he was for- 
getting these so rapidly, as to give them the most serious 
apprehensions of soon losing the power of conmiunicating 
with him, either by spoken or written language. In one of 
the German cities, where a large number of educated deaf 
mutes reside, several of them are accustomed to meet together 
once a week, for the purpose of card playing. Although 
some were under instruction an unusually long period, and 
others are married to wives who hear, so that a better edu- 
cated circle of deaf mutes is probably not to be found in 
Germany, they always talk in their own natural language of 
signs. 

Said one of the most eminent clergymen in Germany, well 
known in America, whose name, did I feel at liberty to 
mention it, would give deserved weight to the observation, 
" What is truly valuable in the instruction of our deaf and 
dumb, is the ability to read and wriie they acquire. Their 
ability to speak and read on the lips is trifling and of very 
little value." Diesterweg, who is regarded as the most 
eminent writer on the education of youth in Germany, has 
thus expressed his convictions : " Without the most incon- 
trovertible certainty of the most extraordinary benefits, to 
be obtained in no other way, the exercising (of the deaf and 
dumb) in articulation would be a terrible infliction. Let the 
case be considered according to the old proverb, the attempt 
to expel nature {naturam furch expellas^ etc.) is not wont to 
succeed. Now the question may be asked, whether the 
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attempts to force in, that to which nature has denied the 
[proper] organ, as a general nile^ and to continue for life^ are 
more successful. I cannot conceal it : I have my doubts. 
Only long experience and continued experiments can decide. 
It would not, at any rate, be the first time, that instructors 
have wished to do more than they should have wished."* 

Puybonnieux, a recent French writer, relates that a few 
years since, a German professor, who had visited^early all 
the schools in Germany and Switzerland, in order to satisfy 
his doubts, arrived at Paris. He had been an advocate of 
articulation, had met its most enthusiastic partizans, and yet, 
he said, ^^ I have seen and learned to no purpose, if this is 
not evidence that articulation should not be taughf Ac- 
cording to the same writer, the director of the school at 
Pesth, in answer to certain questions of the council of ad- 
ministration of the institution at Paris, replied that the 
teaching of articulation is excessively difficult, and that read- 
ing on the lips is, so to speak, an affair of good luck ; that 
this kind of instruction, in short, is laborious and painful to 
the pupil and teacher, but still of use, and that the degree of 
success depends always on the capacity of those to v»I:oni it 
is given. He added, that their institution marches under the 
banner of Heinicke, and that no lesson is given without being 
read viva voce by the pupil and the teacher ; but nevertheless 
concluded by saying, that the illusive ideas entertained by 
some, in respect to teaching the deaf and dumb to articulate, 
he had lost, and that if they still followed this method at 
Pesth, it was because they thought it was ever honorable 
to have tried, that which it would be well to realize !^ 

' Wegwciserjur deutsche Lehrer, (Appended as a note to Mr. Hill's 
view, cited above, in respect to the benefits of articulation.) 
* La Parole enseignoe aux Sourds-muets, &c. p. 59, 60. 
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Tn. ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OP THE GERMAN SYS- 
TEM OF INSTRUCTION. 

It is not to be denied that the German method of instruc- 
tion, although by no means securing that at which it aims, 
or attaining the results claimed for it by some of its advo- 
cates, is attended with certain advantages. It aids a small 
number of the deaf and dumb, who once were able to speak 
like others, to retain the spoken language they still possess, 
and to recover, at least in a measure, that which they have 
lost It affords assistance to the smaller number usually 
found within the walls of such institutions, who still retain a 
considerable degree of hearing. It may also be admitted, 
that from the constant use of colloquial expressions, the 
language employed by the pupils is somewhat more idiomatic. 
On the whole, however, its peculiar advantages are /or the few. 

On the other hand, it labors under the following serious 
disadvantages : 

1. On account of being obliged to have regard to the 
flexibility of the vocal organs, the pupils must be received 
at too early an age to obtain the fuU benefits of instruction. 
They do not possess sufficient mental maturity, at least in 
the early stages of the course, and consequently either lose 
much that is taught, or compel the teacher to advance very 
slowly, and confine himself, for a long time, to elementary 
ideas. 

2. In consequence of the tender age at which it is neces- 
sary, on this system, to commence the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb, no trades can be taught. The pupils of course 
are obliged to be dismissed from school at the end of their 
course, unprovided with the means of obtaining a support, 
and with an uncertainty of finding any one willing to receive 
them as apprentices. The consequences of this are oflen 
disastrous, and the danger is great, that instead of becoming 
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useful, industrious citizens, they will only be nuisances to 
society. Says Professor Roller, director of the institution 
at Friedberg, " pupils whom we had dismissed with joy and 
hope, have become, under such unfavorable circumstances, 
within a single year, rude and shameless : while others have 
become criminals.*** Although in some of the German 
schools, the making of paper boxes, basket work, and the 
like, is somewhat attended to, by some of the pupils, and 
although instructors often exert themselves to obtain situa- 
tions for their dismissed pupils, the difficulty is only partially 
remedied. It is inseparable from the system and one of the 
strongest objections to it 

3. The German method of instruction is attended with a 
great increase of expense. As will be seen from the accom- 
panying tables, not far from double the number of instructors, 
found necessary on our method, are required in the German 
schools. In Germany, where labor of aU kinds is cheap, 
this is not a matter of so much importance, but with us, it 
is an important consideration. 

4. The German method of instruction involves a great loss 
of tijne, and secures less progress in the pupil's acquaintance 
with language and general knowledge than our own. Much 
time is necessarily spent in teaching mechanical articulation. 
** That this kind of instruction,** says Neumann, " demands 
a heavy sacrifice of time, (^zeitraubend,) and hence renders it 
necessary to take into account the number of teachers em- 
ployed in an institution, is clear.** " The great and peculiar 
difficulties,** observes Mr. Hill, " which the deaf and dumb 

4 

find in the combination of vocal sounds, render it necessary 
to impart instruction in mechanical speaking and reading on 
the lips at first, pretty much by itself, and to devote to it the 
larger part of the time.** Although it is so mingled with 

^ Algemeine Schulzeitung, 1843. No. 54. 
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Other exercises, a reading, copying, &c., that it is difficult 
to say exactly, how much time is consumed upon it during 
the whole course, yet first and last, the time devoted to 
teaching mere sounds must be very large. When, too, it is 
considered, that the communication of ideas to the deaf and 
dumb, even when well instructed, through spoken language, 
is much slower than through the medium of pantomimic 
signs, and that in the earlier part of the course, and to a 
large number of pupils, this means of communication must 
be confined within narrow limits, it will be seen, I think, 
why it is impossible, on the German method, to impart to a 
class of deaf mutes a greater amount of knowledge, or a 
better acquaintance with language. 

5. On the German system the deaf and dumb staffer a 
great and irreparable loss in religious instruction. When it is 
remembered, on the one hand, how inadequate and limited, 
instruction in the truths of religion, through the medium of 
language, must be for a long time to the deaf and dumb, and, 
on the other, how precious are the opportunities for reUgious 
instruction through the medium of his own colloquial sign 
language, and how much, by means of it, he may be made 
acquainted with divine revelation, long before he can read 
the written word, and how hopelessly he is cut off from the 
advantages of the Sabbath school and of public worship 
enjoyed by hearing children, making it certain, that the 
largest part of what he ever learns of the way of salvation, 
must be from the teacher, the immense disadvantage of the 
German method of instruction will be instantly felt 

Vni. CONCLUSIOIf. 

In view, therefore, of the actual results of the German 
method, and the serious disadvantages which attend it, I 
can by no means agree with the opinion expressed by a late 

14 
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American ^vriter, that the schools for the deaf and dumb in 
Prussia or Saxony are superior to our own, or recommend 
the introduction of the German mode of instruction. The 
German metliod has advmitagcs for the few : the American me- 
ihodfor the mass. In attempting to teach all, or nearly all, 
to employ oral language, the German schools succeed in 
attaining solid results with only a select number, while a 
large portion of the scholars are seriously impeded in their 
progress by the process. 

With us, on the contrary, the great body of tJte pupils 
succeed in acquiring a knowledge of written language^ become 
able to read books, and to hold intercourse, through writingj 
with friends and acquaintance. That this, as a practical 
acquisition, is greatly superior to the slow, imperfect and 
unpleasant articulation of the deaf and dumb in Germany, 
does not, in my own mind, admit of doubt 

When to this, is added the peculiar difficulty which attends 
the teaching of articulation in the English language, and the 
demonstrable fact that, with us, less favorable results could 
be expected than even in Germany, this conclusion receives 
double force. In languages like the Italian and German, in 
which each letter, with only a single exception, is always 
pronounced, and always retains its own proper sound, an 
easy connection exists between the written and spoken 
words, which enables them in the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb to render mutual aid to each other. It can not be 
doubted, that this is one important reason, why the genenil 
teaching of articulation to the deaf and dumb, which is now 
rejected by nearly every institution in the world out of 
Germany,* still retains, in that country, its former promi- 

' In the schools out of Grermony, in which articulation is taught, so 
far as I can learn, it is either taught to most of the pupils, only as one 
of the branches of instruction, while writing is made tlie basis, and 
natural or methodical signs are employed aji the instrument, or, only a 
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nonce. In languages, on the contrary, in which the connec- 
tion between the orthography and pronunciation is irregular 
and varying, less assistance of this kind can be derived. It 
is well known that such, to a considerable degree, is the 
character of the French language, which, of course, renders 
both the teaching of articulation to the deaf and dumb, and 
the connection between the spoken and written word, more 
difficult than in German. A teacher from Strasburg, where 
both languages are spoken, who had taught articulation both 
in French and German, informed me that he found a very 
perceptible difference from this source in favor of the latter, 
and it is easy to conceive why, although instruction in articu- 
lation in France has often been attempted, it has never, in 
that country, been able to gain a firm footing. 

Greatest of all, however, is the difficulty with our own 
language, the pronunciation of which is the notorious source 
of vexation to all foreigners, and of which, very few, who 
have not heard it from the cradle, ever become thoroughly 
masters. So little, in innumerable instances, do the written 
letters and words represent their actual sound in combination, 
that a knowledge of the orthography of words renders no 
assistance, even if it docs not in many cases occasion, to a 
foreigner, positive embarrassment. A glance at any page 
of Walker's, or any other English pronouncing dictionary, 
is the best commentary on the nature and extent of this 
peculiarity of the English language. But if the attempt to 

few of the most promising pupils, who have lost their hearing, &c., are 
thus indtructcd. To the first class belong perhaps the schools in London, 
and Groningen and Bruges ; to the latter a few schools in France already 
enumerated, and the schools in Austria, with one or two others in Great 
Britain. In the larger number of schools, articulation does not appear 
to be taught at all. It may be said in general, however, that there is an 
apparent tendency observable, towards making the experiment with 
those who have once heard and spoken. 
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learn our irregular and lawless pronunciation is formidable 
to a foreigner, who has the sense of hearing to guide and 
aid him, what must it be for the deaf and dumb ? In Ger- 
many, when a deaf mute does not articulate a word correctly, 
the teacher wTites it on a slate, that he may see its various 
parts. But in English, many of the letters have so many 
different sounds, and many, too, are so oflen silent, as to 
make the written word rather a source of perplexity than 
odierwise. Rules bring no assistance ; for the pronunciation 
of the English language was never yet learned by rule. To 
a great degree the pronunciation of each word must be 
acquired separately. This, to the deaf and dumb, involves 
the necessity oi homing two sets of written words j in order to 
succeed in articulation ; because, without writing, it is im- 
possible, as all teachers admit, to teach articulation. To 
give a specimen of what I mean, in one of the English 
schools, the following was given to me as the manner of in- 
struction in articulation. A double column of words, consist- 
ing of their true orthography and the letters which best 
represent their pronunciation, was written on the blackboard, 
thus, 

coat — kot. 

house — aws. 

shoemaker — sh-ma-ka, &c. 
and the pupil was exercised in looking first at the tnic 
orthography, then at its pronunciation, and then in articu- 
lating it In order to learn a language after this fashion, 
tlierefore, four distinct acquisitions would be necessary ; 
Jirst, the recollection of the word correctly written ; secondly j 
the recollection of the word written according to its pro- 
nunciation; thirdly^ the recollection of the position and 
motions of the vocal organs necessary to produce the 
proper sound, and the requisite facility in executing them ; 
BXidj fourthly J the knowledge of the signification of tlie word ; 
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and all this, without saying anything in respect to under- 
standing it on the lips of others. So great, indeed, are the 
difficulties in the way of teaching articulation, in English, 
to the deaf and dumb, that the German teachers themselves, 
although but imperfectly aware of them, unhesitatingly 
express the conviction, that with us it would not succeed, 
and ought not to be attempted. The one or two, who have 
expressed a different opinion, had too little knowledge of 
English, to enable them to rest it upon any but the most 
general grounds. That in spite of the peculiar difficulties, 
even a deaf mute ftom birth, by unwearied pains, and the 
expenditure of much time, might j to a certain extent, be 
taught to articulate in English, I have no doubt, and^ where 
parents have the necessary leisure, I would by no means be 
understood as dissuading them from the attempt, but, as a 
regular part of a system of public education^ its vUroductioii 
into our institutions, I am persuaded, wotdd he a serious mis/or" 
tune to the cause of deaf and dumb instruction. 

That there are a few, usually reckoned among deaf mutes, 
consisting of those to whom hearing, or the power of speak- 
ing, partially remains, to whom instruction in articulation is 
desirable, is self-evident These cases are of a peculiar 
character, and are to be decided on by themselves. 

I have only to say, in conclusion, that, in the course of 
these inquiries and visits^ the excellence of our own system 
has impressed itself more and more forcibly upon me. 
Without affirming that it is incapable of improvement, which 
no one holds, or that American instructors cannot derive im- 
portant hints from the laborers in the same department 
abroad, I am fully persuaded, that in the practical results it 
realizes, it has no superior. Said a gentleman, whom I met 
in one of the German cities, and who had visited a large 
number of institutions for the deaf and dumb in Germany, 
France and the United States, " the schools for the deaf 
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and dumb in the United States have no superiors in the 
world." / We ought, indeed, to make progress ; but progress, 
with us, in this department, hes not in revolutionizing our 
own system, nor in throwing away the results of the many 
years' study and experience, by which it has been brought 
to its present eminence, but in the natural development of 
which it is susceptible, and the adoption of those modifica- 
tions which experience always continues to suggest 

It now only remains to express to the Board my sense of 
their kindness, both as a body and individually, and the 
gratifying mark of their confidence, received since my 
departure from the United States. I can only regret that I 
can make no better return for it 

GEORGE E. DAY. 
Berlin, De^. 25, 1844. 
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RECAPITULATION. 



1 . The Number or Institutions. — In Great Britain there 
are 16 ; in France, 44 ; Italy, 9 ; Switzerland, 10 ; Austria, 
9 ; Prussia, 22 ; Bavaria, 10 ; Wurtemburg and Baden, 6 ; 
Saxony, Hanover and the other German States, 15 ; Ger- 
man Free Cities, 4 ; Belgium and Holland, 8 ; Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, 4 ; Russia and Poland, 2 ; the United 
States, 10. Total number in Europe and America, 172. 

2. When founded. — ^The Institution in Paris was founded 
in 1760 ; Leipzig, 1778 ; Vienna, 1779 ; Bordeaux, Naples 
and Prague, 1786 ; Berlin, 1788 ; Groningen, 1790 ; Lon- 
don, 1792; Hartford. 1817, and New York, 1818. 

3. The number of pupils. — The principal Institutions in 
respect to the number of pupils, are the London Institution, 
containing 280 pupils ; Paris, 175 ; New York, 168 ; Gro- 
ningen, 161; Hartford, 160; Dublin, 122, and Pliiladel- 
phia, 115. 



CONTExNTS OF MR. DAY'S REPORT. 



Introdtiction ; lint of schools viiited ; 88 ;— recrption ; epirespondence es- 
tablUhed ; books and statistics collected ; hopelowoess of efforta to reatoro 
the deaf and dumb to hearing, 89. 

ENGLISH SCHOOLS:— 

Difference in the treatment of (nipils, 90 ; — literature ; method of instruction, 
91; — articulation, 92; — religious services; public worship iur tlie deaf and 
dumb iu Londcm, 93. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION AT PAHIS:— 

Acknowlc«l;;meuts; Degornndo and Itard, their Inbors in belialf of the deaf and 
dumb, 94; — visit, 96; — appenraiice of the claMes; methcxl of instruction ; 
exiMsrimont in articulation, 97 ; — religious instruction, 98 ; — trades; clumge 
iu the pnjspccts of the deaf and dumb, 99. 

GERMAN SCHOOLS :— 

Number and character, 100; — ^note, interesting remits in the instruction of 
idiots : iiititruction of the deaf and dumb in the same school with tlic blind, 
inexpediency of, 101 ; — opinion of a former advocate of, 102 ; — experience of 
two other teachers, 103 ; — instruction of the deaf and dumb with other chil- 
dren, experiments and failure, 103 ; — schools for the deal and diiinb connect- 
ed wirh tnachers' scminarieR ; grounds and objections, 105; partial failure of 
expectations, 106 ;— day schools and institutions, 106; — no improvement to 
be made iu the New York system in respect to external organization, 107. 

Can the Gt*rman mode of instruction, either wholly or in part, be introdutted 
with advantage into the American Schools? 107; — ^proposed order of in- 
qniiy, 108. 



CONTENTS OF MR. DAY's REPORT. 

I. History of deaf mute instruction in Gkrmast: — 

Heinickr. and the |>ro]);ible causes (if \ih prefcrtmce for Articnlation, 108; — 
AiiiinHii*A mystical view »)f laii|xaM«;e 10,9 ; — pnihable innnencf* upon Ilciii- 
icktj, 110; — hitt view of wriiit- n iauinijge ; Du TKpee in France and tlie muiu 
features of his sv«tf»m, 111: — unfortunate controversy iKJtwecn IlciuickoanJ 
I)e rK[»e.', 1 lU ; — IJoinickc'H jKmitiouH and de I'Kpee's answer, 1 12-113 ; — 
iniportuiit changes in the state of the cjuestion since that time, 113 ; — ditli- 
culty of oi)tainhi{; fnini GerniiUi works a correct view of the question hi itii 
present fomi; connection of the schools in Gennany with that of Ileinicko, 
114; — late variations from Heiiiicke's views, 115; — prei>eut ditlereuces, tlie 
Saxou, Wurtciiibcrg and New Pnusion itchools, 116. 

II. German theokiks of instruction :— 

1. AitHf 117. 

2. Meant ; practical difficulty 118 ; — shall language be coTmnunic-nted to the deaf 

and dumb under its sjKjkeu form 7 {MMaibility and conditions, 119. 

3. Instruments of Instruction; different views, 120;— (1) natural signs, de- 

gree to which they may bo used, 120; — (2) nuxlels and piclurc^s, how iiuich 
to be employetl, 123 ; — (3) articulation and reading on the lips, how early to 
be introduced, 123;— (4) wriiing, whetbornew words should be first taught 
under their written or s^iokeu form, 123 ;— •methodical signs and the m:uiuul 
alphabet i-ejected, 124. 

III. Methods and processes of instruction :— 

1. Articulation; why deaf mutes do not leant to speak like other children; 

how it is pro]H)sed to supply the place of hearing, 125 ; — iinalificaticms retini- 
site in an instructor ; general description of the method of teaching, 126 ; — 
apparatus : note, are deaf mutes unwilling to leani to speak 7 127 ; — bow 
they are taught to make voluntary somids, 128 ; {Kwition of the teacher and 
scholar; order of the sounds (»f the alphabet, 129 ; — mistakes of the pupils, 
and the pecidiar difficidties they meet with, 130. 

2. Reading on the ftps : difficulties, 132 ; — method of instruction, 133. 

3. language f 134 :— 

(1) Siixon methotl; fundamental principle and order of instruction, 135. 

(2 j Wurtemberg method ; recent modificnti<in ; agreement and disagrf»em»*nt 
with the Saxon method, 139 ;— j»reparatory course ; pantomimic exer- 
cises, 140; — second year; apparatus, 1 4 1 ;— exercises, 142; — latter 
part of the course, 143. 

(3) New Pnw-'iim method: fimdaniental principle ; elementary exercbios 
144; — practical difficulties, 145 ;— course of instruction, 146: — mi*- 
takes, how corrected; various exercises, 150; — order in which the 
partd of speech are further introduced ; fourth year, iuslniction in 
grammar, and cx>nclusion, 151. 



COXT£XTS OF MH. DAY^S REPORT. 

4 Relifriona inttmefion : atrikiag difTerenca between German nml Anieriimn 
•chuoU, 152; — Siixon hcIiooI ; Wurteinburg ichoolr 153;— New Pruwiau ' 
achuol, 154;— erruucoiu theury i aectariau iiMtructiuu, 155. 

5. Other particulars in reaped to in§truetio% : teachen. 155 ;'^«ge of odniu- 
■iuu; trades; average i>eruid of inntruction, 156; daily achool exercuea, 
157 ; — rcligicms Msrvices, 159. 

IV. Bksults or thi Geumax system of initructiom : — 

Caaset of liability to mij«take; the be^tpupiU' enervises, 160;-K:nmn]on expret- 
sioii!*, Ifil : — /uiii^iiiie temperament of lome teachen, 163 ;— imagiualiun ; 
method of avoiding, 164. 

1. ReauJtM in reapect to artieulaticn :— 

(1) How much can the .^peaking of the deaf and dumb be nnderatood 1 by 
teacheni, 166;— viaitfin; in aociety, 167 t^^zperiment, 169. 

(3) What is the degree of fluency attained by the deaf and dumb in reading 
aud speaking f 169. 

(3) How corrocdy do they speak ? 170. 

(4) 0:her particnlars, 1 7 1 ; — tone and pitch :— exceptions; Habermaas, 172;— 

interesting experiment in the cultivatiun of hearing, 174 ;— whatclafset 
succeed best in learning to articulate, 176 ; — what classes (ail, 177 ;— 
proportion of success to failure, 178. 

2. RcauHa of instruction in reading on ike lipa .*— 

(1) Preliminary remarks; use of pantomimic ligni, 179 ;— experiments, 180. 

(2) Proportion of success to failure, 182. 

(3; Conditions on which succcm, in this modified sense, dt*i>ends, 182. 

(4) Under what cirnimstances and to what extent is this powcrof reailing on 

the lips available? Hal>ermaas, 183;— asucrtcd aruteness nf touch, 184 ; 

■ a ss e rted (bnduess fur poetry, 186 ;— enumeratiou of actual oonditioDa 

of reading on the lips, 187 ; — immeuM differeuce between the beat 

readers oo the lips and those who hear, 188. 

3. Reaulta in reaped to general knowledge and acquaintance iritk language : 

arithmetic ; geography ; extent of information, 189 ; — striking difference 
between the German scliools aud our own, 190 

v. REASOifS AffSIOJIKD BT THEG^RMAS TbACHCRS IV FAVOR OP ARTICULATIOV, 191. 

VI. Farther inquirt into these reasons :— 

1 Do the deaf mutes in the Germain institutions, at the close of their educa- 
tion, employ spoken language as an instrument of thought f 192. 

2. Does instnirtion in spoken langimge impart an externally humanising influence 
tu the dodf aud dumb T 195. 
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